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THE ORIGIN OF THE “TALAINGS/* 


{^Iniroductoty . — This paper by Mr. Cooper was read at 
the Annual General Meeting of the B. K. S. held last Janu- 
ary, It throws an interesting light on a subject about which 
there has been much confusion in the past owing to what 
is undoubtedly a misapplication of the term ‘‘Talaing/^ 
Sir Arthur Phayre, in his History of Pegu published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1873, said: — 
‘‘ This word is derived from Telingana, and the name which 
was strictly applicable only to the foreign settlers has in the 
course of time become applied to the whole people.” Since 
then other interpretations have been put forward, and a 
good deal of misconception has arisen. Mr, Cooper^s dis- 
covery of Mon manuscripts seems however to settle the 
matter definitely j inasmuch as it shows that there was a 
foreign settlement in Thaton and that the settlers belonged 
to a distinct race, different from the inhabitants, the Mons. 
The only difficulty, if it is a difficulty, that now exists is to 
explain the spelling oo^c^S found in the inscription put for- 
ward by Mon. Duroiselle in the last number of this Journal. 
Yet this much seems clear, — that the Mons, although they 
may have received their religion and letters from Southern 
India, were not originally Indians, but were probably, in 
common with the Cambodians, a Central Asian race. — 
Editor.] 

Who the Talaings were and where they came from are 
subjects which have given rise to much speculation. Forch- 
hammer thought that the word came into use when the 
Mons were conquered by Alompra in the 18th century, 
Haswell, in his Vocabulary of the Peguan language, derives 
the word from ** Ita lerm” and gives the meaning as, 
* Father, we perish,’ He then assumes that it was a cry of 
distress doubtlessly often heard in the wars of extermination 
waged by kings of the Alompran dynasty against the 
Peguans, and that from this expression the Mons were 
nicknamed Talaings by the Burmese, That this derivation 
is not correct has been proved by Mr. May Oung and Mr. 
Duroiselle, for they have shown in volume II part I (Journal 
Burma Research Society) (1) that the word Talaing was in 
use before Alompra conquered the Mons in A. D, 1757 
(B.E. 1119). 


(1). See also the Pagan inscription sent in hy Mon. Duroiselle and 
published in Vol. II, Part II. — Ed, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE “TALAINGS.’’ 

The derivation novr accepted is that given by Phayre that 
the Talaings came from Telingana. Colonel Spearman 
writing on the same subject says, ‘ The local accounts and 
the Tamil and Telugu traditions seem to show that probably 
some thousand years before Christ the inhabitants of Telin- 
gana visited and colonized the coast of Burma, finding there 
a Mon population, a branch of the Kolarian tribes of India, 
whose name still lingers in the designation by which the 
Peguans call themselves, whilst Telingana the country of 
the colonists appeared in the word Talaing by which they 
are known to surrounding nations and through them to 
Europeans ? 

Comparing this with what is found in Weerng dhat Sa 
term, a Talaing (or to be more correct, a Mon) manuscript, 
the derivation is somewhat correct but there is a slight 
confusion. The translation of the manuscript runs thus : — 

‘ Fishermen of Talingu, a Kala or foreign race, arrived in 
the Thaton district and through their marriage with the 
women of that place (Mens) had children. 

King Ajeen neer Geerng geer (aa&io^) knowing that the 
race was destroyed or had deteriorated by the father, 
offered them for that reason to the pagodas (i. e., made them 
pagoda slaves). From that King’s time, the year 300, up to 
now they are called It a term,'* and are well known by 
that name.” 

The year 300 (Sakkarat 300) presents some difficulty 
because the period during which King Ajeen neer Geerng 
geer reigned is not known. If 300 is taken as the year of 
the City this would be Anno Buddhae 537 or B.C. 7, because 
King Thirimathoka started a new era in the year of religion 
237 = B.C. 307, when Thauna and Outtara brought Buddhism 
into Thaton. If however Sakkarat 300 is taken as the Saka 
era this would be A.D. 378. 

The Talaings therefore, it will be seen, were the offspring 
of a mixed marriage between the Indian fishermen from 
Telingana and the Mons, and when Ajeen neer Geerng geer 
degraded them to the position of pagoda slaves they were 
regarded as a separate class. Some of the older Mons 
assert that these people were also ordered to live within 
certain boundaries and that to this day there are still traces 
of this race between Zingyaik pagoda and the Oktada creek 
in the Thaton district, 

• The word Talaing, a corruption of Ita term, may be taken 
to mean *half caste.* Nothing can be more galling to a 
Burman (from whom we have learnt this word apparently) 
than to call him a>«^:o©Si or a Mon, a Talaing. The term 
still conveys an amount of contempt. The people speak of 
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themselves as Mons and their language as Mon, (2) and both 
Haswell and Stevens in their vocabularies have set us an 
example by avoiding the use of the word Talaing and call-? 
ing them Peguans or Mons. Why then should we continue, 
to call them by a name which undoubtedly gives them pain ? 
They have already borne enough and the least we can do 
to show some sympathy for them is to call them by their 
own name — The Mons. 

A copy of the manuscript is herewith attached. 

OOggCpoS 900 OgOI OCOOOODCo 8 j[^ 6 ‘c 2 [ 86[800 

(c8oS|a^icgooSo8QloScD^n) 


FURTHER NOTE. 

In the We-erng Dhat Saterm (^o8(^oSoo^h) or “History 
of the Thaton Relics,” we are told that about the time when 
Sona and Outtara brought Buddhism to Thaton (A.B. 237 
or B. C. 307), Mahate-Gawon-pati brought with him some 
hairs and 33 teeth of Gautama and pi'esented them to Thi- 
ri-ma-thoka, King of Thaton. These relics were then sent 
to different villages and enshrined there. In this manu- 
script we find a reference made to the Zingyaik pagoda. 
The name Zingvaik means ‘ foot of the pagoda/ or as some 
translate it “ foot of God.” This place was first called Bre- 
erng Naik (3) or “ precipice of the Dragon.” We learn also 
that in the city year 300, Ajeen-neer Geerng Geer, King 
of Thaton, when he found out that the Mon women were 
marrying Telugu fishermen and that their offspring had 
deteriorated, offered all these people to the Zingyaik 
pagoda and made them pagoda slaves as a punishment for 
corrupting the race. They were then called Ita lerms. 

Having discovered now who these Ita terms were let us 
turn to see what other evidence there is to support this idea. 
In the Weerng Dhat, or a complete “ History of the Relics ” 
of Gautama, we find a similar reference to these Ita terms, 
a literal translation of which would run thus : — 


(2) . Mon is said to be a contraction of Breh iJfon= Brahmin or Brah- 
ma. 

(3) . At the present day it is called Greerng-naik, or “Naga’s tusk.” — 
Ed. 
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turn ORXam of “talaings;* 


“ Rlsgarding naming of the people of Ziiigyaik, Talingtt 
Kalas came over from the West country and lived as fisher* 
men ifi the Thatoh District* The Talingti Kalas intermar ried 
and had children. The people of Thaton said, “ Our race 
is truly destroyed^ let Us be separated from them,” The 
people of Thaton and all the villages around petitioned 
King Ajeen*neer-Ge-erng-Geer, When the King knew of 
this he offered the race of Ita terms (or the race which had 
been destroyed through the father) to the Bre-erng Naik 
pagoda. From that time they went out of (Thaton) city 
and lived at Zingyaik. 

, In the second foundation in the year of the city of Thaton 
3(5l, they were called Ita terms and, because they were Ita 
lertns, they lived at Zingyaik and were also called Reer-^ 
eha-Jaung-kyaik (which was the former name for pagoda 
slaves) and up to this day they are so called.” 

Turning to the end of the manuscript we find the date in 
which the manuscript was written is given thus : — In the 
year 1203, Nayon lasan the 11th, Friday, at 2 o'clock, this 
We-erng Dhat was written by Meerm Htaw Tu (Burmese 
Maung Shwe Tu),” In this the author’s name is not given 
but in another copy obtained at Zingyaik and in which the 
reference to the Ita terms is the same we find at the end 
that “Meerng Jane ” and We-erng Dhat were checked and 
examined on seven different occasions both by kings and 
priests, to see Vhether what was written therein was correct. 
The kings were ; — 

(1) - Domineer Che Tot (©§c©oS) 

(2) . Binya Deer Leer, (wejooco) 

(3) . Pagan King, (Name not given), 

(4) . Binya Reerm, (»03o«pS) or as given by Mr, Grant 

Brown, Binya Ran (see page 84 of the Burma 
Research Journal for June 1911, Vol. I Part I), 
The year this king reigned is given as A.D* 1491 
or more than 500 years ago. 

(5.) Tala Nyeer Jeneer Deh Choh. coCO0D8^8^oS©oS or 
king of the ten corners. (4) 

The names of two priests also afe given. 

f6). Nom Porn Kon Nt 

(7). JSIom Porn Kyaik Ber Taing, {|§|o9jocSoool8). 

In the manuscript We-erng Dhat Saterm the year of King 
Ajeen-neet Geerng-Geer’s order is given as 300, whereas in 
Weerng Dhat the year is given as 301. The reason for 
this difference may be accounted for thus. The Zingyaik 
pagoda festival, I am told, takes place on the full moon o£ 


(4). This is Bayin Naung or Haathawadi Sinbyushin. — Ed. 
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Tagu and it is probable that suck an occasion "would be 
selected as the most suitable time, when the people from aH 
the villages around would be assembled together, for issuing 
the King’s edict, in order that every one might know and 
spread the news why the people of Zingyaik or the Ita ierms 
were made pagoda slaves. It must also be remembered 
that the new year begins in Tagu so that this must have 
happened either on the last few days of the year 300 or the 
iirst few days of 301. In the Burma Research Society’s 
Journal for June 1912 Volume II Part I and on page 13 the 
date of the second foundation of Thaton is shown as Anno 
Buddhae 209 or B.C. 335, and if these dates are accepted as 
correct then the date these Ita lerms were made pagoda 
slaves and excommunicated would be 509 Anno Buddhae 
or 35 B.C. In the first manuscript Weerng Dhat Saterm it 
was difficult to fix an exact date as nothing was stated as to 
which foundation this event occurred in. This date will 
have to be checked later with old palm leaf manuscripts. 

Finally, before accepting these manuscripts as correct it is 
as well to get the opinions of learned and aged Mon priests 
and to see whether the knowledge of these facts was wide 
spread or not. The priests therefore of the following vilia^ 
ges were consulted, namely, Kawhnat, Kado, Kwanpaw 
near Kawkareik, Thekkaw and Kahnyaw in Belugyun, and 
their opinions are all hereto attached. The most import- 
ant one is that given by the Thekkaw priest. He is the 
Sadaw or Bishop of the Mon priests, and to my knowledge 
the highest authority in Burma on matters referring to the 
Mens. He is 85 years of age and has been a priest for 65 
years. His statement runs as follows : — 

“ I, Hmat^ U Gonna Sara, priest of the Thekkaw Kyaung, 
in the Chaungzon township of the Maulmain Circle, Amherst 
District, do certify that I have seen the Weemg Dhat manu^ 
script and that we, of the Mon race, accepted what is written 
in the manuscript as correct. The Mons arc not Talaings 
and should not be called thus for the reason that the 
Talaings are a degraded race and half castes. This is also 
what is written in old manuscripts. The Mons are not the 
same as Talaings but of a different class. The Talaings 
are the pagoda slaves at Zingyaik and it is they who arc 
called Talaings.” 

Take again also the stat^ent of U Thara Wonna Tha oi 
the Kahnyaw kyoung, Chaungzon Township, Amherst IHs- 
trict. He is 62 yeaiDs of age and has been a priest for 42 
y^pars. He agrees with the opinion expressed by the Thdc- 
3caw Sadaw, 
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i THe uext priest whose statement should have some re- 
.cognition is that of U Puppa of the Kawhnat Kyoung. He 
has been a priest for 20 years and is said to be from the 
.Yeh district- He states that what is written in the palm 
leaf, manuscript is correct and that the language used there- 
in is not the language of the present day. The Mons and 
Talaings are not the same- The Mons are the true race 
while the Talaings are the race which had degenerated 
through the Kala fishermen. In the Burmese also there is 
a saying ooc^8:j»©coc1t»i and these Talaings are still at Zim 
gyaik. 

_ The priest of the Kado Kyoung, U Wira Won Tha, also 
.confirms the statement that the Mons and Talaings are not 
the same, and that the latter race which had degenerated 
was at Zingyaik, also that the Mons did not associate with 
the Talaings as they were an inferior or degraded race. 

. Last of all is the statement given by Jo-ti-pa-la, priest of 
the Kwanpaw Kyaung. This village is on the Gyne River 
and in the Kawkareik sub-division. It is also near the 
Siamese border and therefore far removed from civilization ► 
He states that he has seen this manuscript (Weerng Dhat) 
-and knows about it and that a copy seen by him was writ- 
ten over a hundred years ago. He has also heard the story 
.about these fishermen and the Ita lerms and that the state- 
ment is correct. The people of Zingyaik were this degener- 
ated race and that they are separated from the Mons. Jo-ti- 
pala is 67 years of age and has been a priest for 21 years. 

Seeing therefore that all this evidence pointed to Zingyaik 
being the home of these Ita lerms, I determined to visit 
the place to see if any of these Ita lerms were still to be 
seen there. For this purpose I went to Paung and then in- 
tended to work toward Zingyaik. At Paung I met U Shwe 
Lin, a retired advocate, and he gave me the circumstances 
under which the Mon Yazawin came to be written by U 
,Naw of Belin. At that time one Mr. Brown was Deputy 
.Commissioner and wishing to learn the history of the differ- 
ent pagodas in the Thaton District he asked U Naw, his 
sub-divisional officer, to do this. U Naw, not knowing Mon, 
got one U Bein from Sampanago, a village on the Salween, 
to translate We-erng Dhat for him. U Shwe Lin was then 
XJ Naw’s head clerk and, when U Bein sent in bis translation, 
XJ Naw marked off those portions referring to the . pagodas 
only and got U Shwe Lin to make a copy of the parts 
marked off. He stated that in U Bein’s translation he saw 
the reference to these Ita lerms being descendants of Telugu 
fishermen and their being made pagoda slaves by King 
Ajeen-neer Geerng-Geer, but as it was not marked off by U 
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Naw it was omitted. This may account for the derivation 
of Talaing not being given in U Naw’s book. U Shwe Lin 
afterwards became an advocate and has lived at Paung for 
40 years. I have omitted to mention that he gave the 
boundaries within which these Ita lerms had to live. These 
were — the Yinein (or Yinnyein) creek on the west, the Zin- 
gyaik range of hills on the north, the Tagaw*we creek on 
the east, and the sea on the south. These people were 
never taxed but they had to cultivate the land and to- 
supply those who came to pay their respects to the Zingyaik 
pagoda with paddy or rice. I was also told that these 
people had to build their houses after a certain fixed pattern 
and that they were not allowed to alter the plan. 

After this I went to Zingyaik. Here I noticed that these 
people had a slightly different accent from the Mons. Many 
of the houses too appeared to have been built after a certain 
standard fashion. The front of the house faced the North 
and the length of the house was placed East and West. In 
some cases where the road through the village ran East 
and West, the row of houses on the South side of the road 
would be facing this road while the row of houses on the 
north side of the road, instead of being turned round for 
the people to have the use of this road, would still be facing 
north and there would be no exit from the back of the 
house on to the road. Similarly when the road ran North 
and South none of the houses on either side of the road 
would have any use for this road as the front of one house 
would face the back of the house to the North of it and none 
of them would have any steps leading on to this road. 
Another point to notice is that the houses are built very 
high off the ground so as to allow the people to work under 
their houses during the day. 

I also visited Dhamma-That and Tarana villages which 
are on the Gyne River and are to the East of Kado, as 
the people of these villages are said to be lia lerms and 
pagoda slaves and that they fled from Zingyaik when they 
were oppressed by the Burmans after Alompra’s Conquest. 
Here also the language is the distinguishing factor. The 
houses too are built after the fashion of those at Zingyaik. 

The first instance we have of people being made pagoda 
slaves was in the year ill (probably Thaton Era) during 
the reign of Teit Tha Dhamma Raja when 50 households 
were offered to the Zingyaik pagoda. The reasons assigned 
for making them pagoda slaves were : — 

(1) giving false evidence or swearing falsely. This 
may be the reason why people in olden tiines 
always spoke the truth ; ^ 
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(2) for causing the race to deteriorate through mar- 
riages with other races. 

In the case of these Ita lerms it was for the second offence 
that they were made pagoda slaves. This, as already has 
been shown, was in the year 301 , of the second foundation 
of Thaton or B.C. 35. Now when the Burmese King Anaw- 
mta conquered Thaton in A.D. 1057 he took with him the 
Mon King Manuha and made him a pagoda slave, and also 
his followers. The term Ita lerm was applied to these 
people as an opprobrious epithet. The word lerm in Ita 
lerm we know cannot be written in Burmese and so was 
put down as laing{S) and the whole made into Ita laing. We 
still hear some people give the derivation of Talaing as 
being from Ita and laing or loing — that is, to perish and be 
lost through the father. From this it is easy to understand 
how after long uskge the letter I was dropped and the name 
Talaing was applied indiscriminately by the Burmans to all 
Mons. 

Summing up all these facts we learn : — 

(1) That the Talaings or Ita lerms are the descendants 

of Telugu fishermen and Mon women. 

(2) That they were made pagoda slaves by Ajeen- 
neer Geemg-Geer for being a race which had 
degenerated through intermarriage with these 
Telugu fisherman. 

(3) That their language is slightly different from the 

Mons. 

(4) That the Mons do not marry or associate with 
the Ita lerms. 

(5) That these people are at Zingyaik, Dhammathat, 

Tarana and also near Mudon in the Amherst 
District. 

(6) That the term talaing was used indiscriminately 
by the Burmans from the time of Anawrata to 
both Mons and Ita lerms alike. 

Under these circumstances and out of some consideration 
for the Mon race as a whole we shonld call them by their 
own name, Mon, and not Talaing as hitherto. 

W. G. COOPER. 


SECOND MANUSCRIPT. 

iG|^8®o^So:gS0igsGO35ii oojocooooDco8)[oo6n 

gSoC^oSilC^CCgO^eOOjgO^QOOll §|S^ 6 ^ 80 D^C^£i 10020 CODOOO 

(5). Is a contracted form of Ed. 
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Co8j§Cj^lia03^ C§2 CC2D^(^IICOg0^g€cjJ30i|oO§6^110 OJ 
'^c^c»os|^c^ii0S2orcSoS33oacogo^gScgo^a5^^;c^33&^o8l 

£^o5£[I10O0CO§C^c8c^J^I 1 OOJoooo^^llO^g] ^ajOgSgS^Sc^ll CDDCO 

^c 8 oSeSii ^sflS^SagSs^oSG^ii oo^cpoSgSi s^^ogo^c^oiSc^ 
oc§oooj'5oooc^0S^8C|B c^oS^ooDc^oS^SagS^n cj^seo^SagSn 

f 

; ; • 

oo^cgii G o§c^<gocooS^ii 3§(g5er§^5o!j^^c«<5'coSoj0Ec§^ 
co 8 iiojooSoS(^oSeoD 8 oooii 1181 <^i osoii 

(cSoS|o 8 oloSii) 


OPINIONS OF MON PRIESTS. 

( 1 ) 

o^cgSSe^oSii 

co 5 co ^8 j^^oS 8^083 000 ^8coc0o goeago88Q«|ooco85 

0BC^GODDIlC)g)|6'§80CIDCOOG|^o6cgSoOOOOCOoSo^COOOc5o88OD« 
g^§SoOC^88C^(^OOG@o88OSGpo1sOOOIIg^^0o8c^^^«^^COO 
^0 CO^^Dll 0[)§<S'c^ 8^ 0O 8cOCg oS GODOSCOOSOO^Il 

00^^0^05(0 G^oSsil 

g|oOgSoOC^88O0oSc@D88ll g^C^OOC^SsOS^C^oSu O^ 
OO^OO^oSc^oSa^COoSn ODC^S8OO0SlOO(^8<goSlC^8«g^l^C^ 
C§ 8DGOOo88r^ GOODcSoOOS OoQBii OOC^S* «0 § 08^8 

G0D885^(ill 

^^C@d 88OD08I C»C§880(§[8C^Oa^ 0Gp8Og)^OS>0S^6 0»88 
O^oSogS §CO330C§O30S OOC§88CaTc@oS80^S)©0 GC^8d^oS 
ODgSil 

OOOCgD^COcSofSlI 

g3SCO§8C2CtDOOOSJIl 

cflcooS G311 cooScooS 03 ^Sb 

( 2 ) 

O!^0§8B^o8n 

eoScoQS^^oS C^oS8 0OO^8cOC0Sg|O CCXgoS8{^8§S03D6^ 
000 o$cg8oo^s 0a>^cgSn og)|5<^oooooS socp 
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SOCiSg8O:jCtDC»O6|Os8^§CX)(^C§llOOCCODOO(SojOo6'^G|^^e|0oS8 
0 ^seoecji sc^oSco^n 

COOOgO^OCC^II 

§ 8000 G|^ 6 ^C»II 

oTcCoS ^ J II COC^GOoS G J ^Sll 

( 3 ) 

on qSsGOSOO^g^ ^^^OO^ODOCOn GS^8OOO8OOD8GOOO0O 
OO 0 S^^C 0 dS 8 II 

J II CjSsGOqgS o1gC008CX30800^ OO^ODOCOOJS^GOOO 80D08 

GO^oSolll 

ODCOO8^8<gC:5oO^C»OgcSoOC^S8S§CO0Sll 

911 (ggoeocgS dlGOOoecDO 8 OO 0 S ooc^S80o®iiooc1coiisi^^8§ 
G^oSsil C§33CgC3ScOC^S8^8OO^OO^COoScBlCSiS8a^C^C^S^0 
OO0Sll 

G5)8C:^(^8ig08C^ G§O 8 ^ 0 GOOO 80008(008 00^8 @080jji8 

cIqoSsii 

GOOD^iScagoSs §89311 
(oIgooS j on 


( 4 ) 

( O ) C^80C^|§^^O0^O00COII®OCgSo'lGO008O0O8O0§O0C^ 
(^8800 O3C^8')aOgO80O8C^OOn G0OS§GOOO 80008C§|>8 ^ggoS 
G(goS8n 

(j ) q88eooDgS 9010008880008^8^^0800^9011 g|oo^ 
!»^8O(0c:Sii ooc^88OOgSosi^80oSii c§os»ogcSg^|>Sooc^88(ao9 
G@o88n 

( 9 ) OOOCo 8 hOOCOO 8 ^ 8 !»(^ 8 ( 0 oS^OOC^ 88 S^OO§II C 9 » 8 io^oS 
028^6900100^11 

(9) 0<880;^cSog8^GOOOOJ|iSll OO 9 COcSc^ 8 GGpG|)O 088 ia§ 
o1noOC:i^8 8a§OOgSoOO8O9(^8O9C^G^0OO ^11 

ooc:^8d^oSGCxgo88ii 
§88 g^6ooii oIgooS g oIii 
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( 5 ) 

cgo^^if?gScgSc®oc8oncoo8cg[ j o Gcj^ 0Sc8oS 

gJ^0DoScSl §^QOgDt^§SOD8l88c^oSoD5§OCOO^o^O3C^gll0O 
ojjSgoojooooc^G^B 9 jdS|[§«^08»sco5s[i0§oSc@^o§ 
CgO06£^0DoS» 

coocSoncoii 

coDogo^^ii 



BURMESE PHILOLOGY. 

I think by far the most important paper in the last i$stie 
and one of the most important in all previous numbers, is 
the contribution of Mr. J. A. Stewart. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it starts at a time when the systematic 
study of Burmese is about just beginning to be undertaken 
on a sound philological basis by a few young officers of the 
civil service of the Indian Empire, a study that has been 
ioo neglected. One or two papers, it is true, have already 
been written on the subject (1), but they are practically 
unknown and not readily available, the first being, I think, 
out of print, and the second published in a periodical which 
finds its way to very few libraries of private individuals in 
Burma. In those two papers the method was comparative, 
Burmese words being compared with those of one or more 
other languages, in order to try and trace the affinities and 
probable origin of the Burmese race (2) ; the field is vast, 
and the study correspondingly interesting. 

Mr. Stewart’s paper is concerned only with what we 
might call the internal structure and development of the 
language itself, but the phenomena he has pointed out, be- 
long also to the domain of comparative philology, for they 
possibly, I ought rather to say, certainly, belong also to 
other polytonic languages of Indo-China. It is to be hoped 
his too short paper may prove the starting point of a ser- 
ious and scientific comparative research on the lines indi- 
cated, by gentlemen who know intimately one or two other 
poly tonic languages, and their number is not little (3). 

(1). More than three decades ago, Capt. C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the 
British Burma Commission, wrote the only serious paper on Burmese 
philology which has as yet appeared ; it forms the Vth chapter of his 
•“ Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India : A frag- 
ment ; and other essays," London, W. A. Allen & Co., 1881, which was 
published only after the premature death of its author. Another paper 
by Mr. Hough, of the Burma Commission, appeared also in 1884 in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; it is 
a comparison of Tibetan and Burmese words, very useful indeed ; but 
many of the words or roots are inconclusive, in that they are common 
to almost all the Indo-Chinese nations and tribes ; in the drawing of 
such a list for the comparison of two languages such roots should as 
much as possible be left aside. 

2. In this line may be also consulted with advantage : Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India : Tibeto-Burman languages and the lists of 
words given in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, 
Part I, Vol. I. 

3. I^ssionaries of all denominations have unique opportunities for 
such studies. In Burma, many are the grammars and dictionaries 
written and compiled by them ; these are extremely useful and the 
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The author brings to our notice the important fact that 
“ Groups of words whose main differentia is tone are seen 
to have a close similarity of meaning ” and that The mem^ 
bers of such a group are probably derivatives or variations 
of one original root*’; the greater number of the examples 
adduced in proof of the above two propositions are clear 
and to the point, and a great many more could easily be 
found. In all these series of words, the radical idea runs 
through, and is the same, each individual word conveying to 
the mind a slightly different mode either of action or of 
being, and these slightly different modes of the radical idea 
are conveyed by means of tones. This shows us that : 1st. 
the primitive roots of a polytonic language, such as Bur- 
mese, are few (4). 2nd. the paucity of those root-ideas is 
eked out by means of tones. 3rd. the tones affect mostly 
the same word (whatever its primitive form or tone) and 
are used to convey different modes of the root-idea. It 
will be seen from the above how important it is to the 
foreigner to master perfectly the tones when learning Bur- 
mese in order to be able not only to speak correctly, but 
also to read intelligently. 

The question as to the number of tones in Burmese has 
been sporadically discussed. The general opinion is that 
there are only three : the abrupt, the natural and the 
falling (5) tones, as represented, for instance in ccli ccTu ccIb 
I have myself always been of opinion that there were /onr, 
and am glad to see the same opinion hinted at by Mr. 
Stewart ; the fourth being represented by the four final 
consonants Si S\ Si for instance in : ajSi ccl» ccTi 


efforts of the several authors much to be commended ; but they mostly 
ignore scientific methods, and this greatly detracts from the intrinsic 
value of their works. It may be urged their aim is wholly practical, 
and that their books are meant to impart these languages and dialects 
in as quick a manner as possible ; but both methods could be easily 
united by confining all purely philological matter either in an intro- 
duction or in a separate paper at the end of the book, where it could 
remain Ignored by the few who do not care for it ; it must, moreover, 
be remembered, that the very great majority of the gentlemen who 
take up such books for study, are persons of high education and great 
intellectual ability, whose early training fits them well for such studies. 
It must be mentioned here, that two or three such “ handbooks ” shew 
a decided effort in uniting both methods, with no little amount of suc- 
cess. Missionaries could render great services to Indo-Chinese philo- 
logy and ethnography in sending the result of their studies to the 
Editor of the Journal of the Burma Research Society. 

4. Chinese is said to have about 500 root- words at most ; those in 
Burmese would probably be found to be fewer still. 

5. This expression ** falling ** is generally accepted ; it seems to give 
the idea of the tone itself ,* some persons, however, object to it, but as- 
far as I know, no better term has yet been found. 
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6c1» acloSi It will be remarked that the sound of words 
ending in any of the above final consonants is very abrupt, 
very much more than the sound or tone of words with the 
fio»ocSgS(.) ; if the very abrupt sound of combinations end- 
ing cSi Si c8i Si is not classed as a tone, the difficulty is to 
class it at all. Moreover, the series of words given by Mr.- 
Stewart seems to militate in favour of the four tones theory: 
e. g., ccifn ccTn ccln gcIcSb (6) although such examples are 
perhaps too few to base a theory upon ; but it would be 
worth investigating. 

I may be permitted here to bring to notice, as it is closely 
allied to the theory of Mr. Stewart, another phenomenon in 
the Burmese language which I discovered some years ago. 
Shortly stated it is this : Words which are closely related 
in meaning have the same inherent vowel sound. 

The number of words in the series illustrating this pheno- 
menon is as a rule very much larger than that in the series 
of Mr. Stewart ; indeed the latter cannot exceed four words, 
for they illustrate the difference in meaning obtained from 
the same word by means of the four tones ; while in the 
former it is only the vowel sound which is constant, the 
initial consonants differing greatly. All the words in these 
series also may probably be traced back to one original 
root, from which the several cognate meanings have been 
wrung out, not so much by means of the tones, as by pre- 
fixing to the vowel-sound of the original root-word a 
different consonant ; I am not prepared to point out which 
word in any series may have been the original root ; this 
will require further research. 


6. Such examples seem to give rise to the question as to the original 
pronounciation of the combination co<5 ; was it ‘ awk ’ or “ auk ” ? That 
is, was pronounced mawk or mauk j it will be remarked the dif- 

ference is extremely slight, the present pronunciation might be due to 
phonetic decay. Those who have studied the inscriptions in the origU 
nal are well aware that Burmese was not pronounced then as it is now. 

It is well known that the symbol gs=:aw as in “law’, is merely 
the initial letter, which becomes c-|-o when compounded or medium > 
now, in inscriptions of the 11th century, we find works such as 
g cS=c£»oc 5 ; S = c»>oS, which seem to point out that these words 

were then pronounced *ok’ (o as in aw in law) and not a-uk as at 
present, on (o=;aw) and nota-6n. It will easily be seen that in such 
combinations : coaois^SisSSisScSis^Si the ot has no value whatso- 
ever, it is simply used as a support, so to say, to those combinations 
(go ^ Sq S etc.) which, excepting the first (g)^ have no initial corres- 
ponding symbols *, in these, therefore, the m is mute ; c.f. for instance, 
above 
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\ The following are only a few examples ; many others can 
readily foe found. 

1 . Words having the meaning of entering, or being or 
having been entered, appear to have the inherent sound oS 
{win ; van) : oSi cgSi cigS:i o®cgS:i g8:i cgSsi c^S: 

2. Words having the meaning of pressing, squeezing or 
being pressed or squeezed, have the sound S (it-; c). 

o»£i ©Si gSi ooS (applied to sound) >ai]Si o^Si coSi 

3. Words having the meaning of hanging, being hung, to 
suspend, depend from, either down or on the side, have the 
sound ^ and ^oS (7) (we ; we) : 

(to depend from, hence ; 

to descend from) otjcSb 

4. Words meaning to coil, be coiled ; to bend, turn, have 
the sound (we): 

coi cogi cag:i cgi eg: might possibly be included. 

5. Words having the meaning of stretching, stretching 
along, being stretched, being long, have the sound S: (an ; 
am), ^ (an), ^ (an): 

co«:b o 3§; (river bank) icx>S: (stretch the hand in giving) 
ic^S;* oaS:i (stretch towards in fetching) ooSm (of the mind) 

iioQ^: n©^,i so^^i so (oB) icon 

6. Words having the meaning of tacking, fixing, putting 
or placing (a thing at, against, in or on another) have the 
sound S (at; ap): 

£»Si ooSi ooSi ©Si ;jjSi ooSi ^Si ggSi 

7. Words denoting emptiness in general, vacancy, by 
opening or being open, have the sound o»i oto (a, a): 

o>i OToi OTo:i oDi oooi aoo (to feel empty, hence, hungry). 

8. Words having the general meaning of separation, and 

hence differentiation, distinction ; removal ; breaking, have 
the sound ^ 5 • 

9. Words meaning to be circular or nearly so, hanging, 
over-hanging or bending in a curve or downwards, have 
the sound (ain) : 

c^S:, s^S:i o^S:i 

10. Words of boasting, bragging, etc, have the sound 
(Jwa): oh go:n 

11. Words meaning to come to an end, be finished, 
ended, have the sound (on ; un), i (on): 

12. Words meaning to rise, raise, to cause to rise up, 
have the sound oa (a), o (wa): 

oon ©I go g« sgn oo, might perhaps be added. 


7. ^ is the falling or heavy tone ; the natural tone. 
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13. Words having the meaning of projecting in any 
way have the sound c o (aw) : 

ec'^B OcTi ccl,» eoooi cooS 

14. Words having the meaning of : to stick out, to pro* 
tuberate, have the sound ^ (n): 

S' S' S-' “ff' v ft" 

15. Words having the meaning of to separate, be sepa- 
rated, in space or time, have the sound o»oi (a) (wa) : 
^0 (in time), ^o: (in space), igoi go:i a^os (as stripes) ic»o: 

([g<£c»oj) ingoi gls 

16. Words having the meaning of bulging, coming up,, 
rising up hence also appearing, raising up, have the sound 
of ® o (aw) I ®oTit cooSu C030B GooSu cooou cs1h csoS« c«\b aracoTn 
The words: co\b c<s1. are probably allied and perhaps also: 

CSX>OB CfO (?) 

17. Words meaning to mix, be mixed, etc, have the 
sound c o (aw) : 

cspii G|>ou GooS (medicine ; company) ij^codSh 

18. To subtract, take out, have the sound [cS (6) ; but 
oqcS« cqcSu 

19. Being complete, sufficient, sound { (on): 

V 

20. To compare ; sound (ain) : 

^ 8 :b c^S:i ^ 8: 8 [§8 (compare with: be at rivalry). 

21. To love, have affection ; sound 8 (in ; an) : 

98 D g 8 ii 

22. To be convex, arched, bulging; sound p ( 6 n): 

(c(Tq|oc8c7^^:) 

23. To come to a point, to point; sound (un; van): 

Slf® El?-" S? (come to a point: a sty) !£$:• 

(tapering) {to point out) ^?:ii 

24. To be calm, tranquil, extinguished; sound °5 (^ng ; 
im): [§Sa (§Sii [§5:< = 88 n 

25. Be confused, stupefied, vacant; sound c (e); 

GCgn GOB Coin 

26. To be calm, quiet, at rest; sound °cS (ek; it); 
aScS (of paint), ic 8 oSi aSeSn of also : a85i dSSi 

Some of the series above might, I think, be much ex- 
panded ; but as they are, they will suffice to give a good 
idea of what is meant by saying that words closely related 
in meaning have the same inherent vowel sound. It migljt 
perhaps be thought at first sight that some of the examples 
given are rather forced and go somewhat beyond the mark; 
but, on carefully weighing and comparing the meaning of 
each word in any series it will be seen that the same 
radical runs through them all, the mode only being different 
and the idea presented either active or passive. Now, it 
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may possibly be affirmed that, ia Burmese, the paucity 
of the original roots was eked out, not only by means of 
tones but also, by the use of different initial consonants. I 
think the phenomena pointed out by Mr. Stewart, and the 
present writer, are well worth further enquiry and research. 

Such researches should be based on a strictly historical 
and comparative basis. A spoken language is a thing of 
life, and as such, changes and decays in the course of 
centuries. Such researches have practically never been 
attempted yet in Burma. It is surely time they should now 
begin. 

First of all, we should know more of old Burmese, of the 
Burmese of from the 11th to the 15 th or 16th century ; for 
the earlier period, we have nothing to guide us but the 
inscriptions. The close study of these documents reveals, 
as might well be expected, the facts that : 1st the pronun- 
ciation of many words was different from that of the 
present day ; 2nd the grammar, though on the whole the 
same, had some peculiarities ; 3rd the spelling of many 
words has changed, owing, perhaps, to a change of pro- 
nunciation ; 4th many words of the old language have 
been lost and replaced by new ones. The following list of 
words, taken from the Myazedi inscription (8) will illus- 
trate some of the above points. 

Ujo ry a =cp= hundred. 
dScS liy=cco=a verbal suffix, 
ccoo^ lawn==c^|=to elapse. 

su=«ooo==who, which, that. 
s»o a=cgS ocS f^=in, at, on. 
ftsS e’(9)=flS= verbal suffix. 
o8S (10) tiv=c^==demonst' pronoun, that. 
olcS pay=dear, beloved. 

00 ^ tamu==>ooo1;ioQccoof8=one (person). 

QcoS leh== <»£§!== and, also. 
kyawn=c^|= slave, 
rvawh— a.'^—vilage. 
piy = co;=to give. 
coacS het=^S== eight, 

(11) ruy==c^i^= verbal suffix. 

^ mu===^=but regularly used for to do. 

8. The oldest in Burmese up to now found (A. D. 1085) ; most Burmans 
now could understand it but very vaguely and many a passage not at 
all. 

9. In e’, e represents the French sound, as in pate j the inverted 
comma represents final aS, and so in all other examples. 

10. In this word, final S seems to have been used for medial ‘ u * 

11. The subscript o* stands for (.) ©o^ocSgSi 


2 
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kuiv=f^o&==self, body. 

«joS muy=^eg:=to give birth. 

EwcSisS apei’==«»coo=father. 

atiii’=I (in s»c^6co^o^). 

C5100 rh6v==o>c|\=in front, before. 
cgosS pro’=2=to do, make. 

lhen==g'3 (adv)=very (co6oS©c^£-c<»oS:go) 

|cS nhik=|cSii|==in. 
gi^oScoSaS iy sei’==^:^=thus. 

9 kha=o= verbal suffix. 

^ mu=§=if, equivalent to c^S* 

§4000 = g^ooo : = gc^Scoo ; « 

The above are only a few words taken at random from 
a single inscription. Those that follow are taken from in- 
scriptions from the 12th to the 16 th century ; this list is 
very far from being exhaustive : 

2»o: a :=fJ5iogSi|c8iocS=at, in, on. 

s»$(ycSdS=sanmyakkhap = ©o^jocSSooSoS = an almsbowl in- 
crusted with stones. 
c8 hi*=^==is, there is. 

amiphura= 804 «p:== queen. 
khr6n=3§S=district 
^cScgS; 9ut-tvan: = mcS8:=to be destroyed. 
i khi=^:(oS)=to help. 

®S 9akhi=:o1^o1c<^:=s clerk. 

@ JO 9hryia= »<p = master, teacher, 
gjo trya=»oD€p:=the Law, religion. 

|<£oooco nvetala=o1a^co=the name of a month. 
ot«c8«p amat-ras=s»«c8s=aan official. 

ahin=»s«j|^t= impetus; glory. 

8 dhi== 08:= umbrella. 

80D0 mi-ya= 0030: ass vrife. 

©coocScDo yauk-ya— c<»ocSo:jjo jssaman. 

8cSq miyma=8^:«=woman. 

80S miy==c»:=to enquire. 

8© mima*=» 8^:0— woman. 

aiqcS saih put =»sgS:«» rice for monks. 

Bj (12) ryak*=c|cS==day. 

mya:s=s ©000;= wife, 
g ni=*^a»to be even. 

0085 1 kip«= 000^8= 10. 

^.5 gold. 

nar—c«S=ss small, 
harar— c\=helL 
cS fiad— ccSsssto be thirsty. 

12. The dot on top (*) stands for S* 
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a8«p 9hira==ao«p==master, teacher, 
oaaoo a9ha=» OTgo : = other- 

c na«=e3^=night. 

g Hye=ci[=»hell. 

9haiipu==OTScx^= statue, image. 

03^ santu— o3ooSic^cS==s.name of a month. 
oooqS tatum=oo^=>one (thing), 
o§ ki~S:a=:to ride. 

ph6y=cao:= danger. 
oggoococS pattalat=cocSooccoo=s suddenly. 

SU=ccg:e= blood. 

^ ri=cff^=! water. 
riy=<io=<io. 
nirapan=|»o^== Nirvana. 
gs{S im=»D8S= house. 

krvan— «f 5 j:=to feed. 

OTo§c^Sc|k atituiv nhe==!»oooSo§fgS:5==:how ? 
cg(£ ivy (pr. lwe)=c||»|c8=3for ; in. 
c^S lhyau=*og8i^cSs»in, on. 

These few words will show how much the language has 
changed, in spelling (13), pronunciation and in the mean- 
ing of words ; there are also found there several suffixes 
never met with now-a-days. These old words and forms, 
now lost, will probably be found, in some closely related 
forms, in some other dialects of the Tibeto-Burman family; 
hence the importance of drawing up a complete list of such 
words, as well as of writing a historical Grammar of Bur- 
mese, extending from the 11th century up to now. Simi- 
larly a list of all the words forming the second member 
of couples, and which, used by themselves, have now no 
meaning, would be useful for comparative purposes ; for 
instance : 

in O»S0^: 

<• 

@ .. s® 

go: „ ogoSigo: 

o^: „ 

These words are fairly numerous, and though not used 
alone now, must certainly have been so used in the past, 
and may be so used still in some related dialect (14). An- 
other complete list, for the same purpose, should also be 
made of the so-called poranakatha, “the old, obsolete 

13. A careful examination of the above list will show how long and 
laborious was the proper adaptation of the foreign alphabet. 

14. This is actually the case in some Tai (Shan) dialects ; not a few 
words, obsolete in one, and used only in poetry, arc the common collo- 
quial words in another, and vice-versa. 
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words ”, which render the reading of poetry so difficult not 
only to Europeans but to Burmans as well ; for all these 
words must have been in daily use centuries ago (15), and 
if so, may be found living still among other tribes who have 
not been exposed to so many influences as the Burmese 
and whose language, therefore, has been slower in its evolu- 
tion and decay. 

When, however, compiling comparative lists of words 
from several dialects, it will be absolutely necessary, for 
the Burmese at least, to give, in Roman characters, not only 
the actual pronunciation of such words, but, what is much 
more important and necessary, the exact transliteration of 
them ; for as has been said above, Burmese has undergone 
much phonetic decay, a vast deal more than the other dia- 
lects of the same family ; so that the modern pronunciation 
of words is, in nine cases out of ten, no guide at all in trac- 
ing their affinity in other languages. For instance, the 
Burmese now pronounce final 8 as in, while its regular 
sound is properly ah (ang) and is so pronounced in the 
other dialects : f8 you, the Burmese pronounce nm, the 
others nan (nang) and nangk; again, the combination \ is 
now pronounced on, but in most of the other dialects, it has 
retained its proper sound um, Burmese aj: (thon:) three, 
but in the others : sum, exactly as written ; and so with 
most of the other letters and combinations (16). But it is 
important that the same method of transliteration should be 
followed by one and all. A literal transliteration of Bur- 
mese (ignoring the pronunciation (17), which differs vastly 
from the written form), should therefore be adopted. The 
consonants themselves would present no difficulty; the 
transliteration adopted by the Pali Text Society for Pali 
would with a few changes, answer admirably (18). The 
difficulty really lies in representing some vowel-combina- 
tions, as : c Si c oi which might be represented literally 


15. These words were already obsolete in the 15th century, for Sila- 
vamsa, one of the greatest poets of Burma, compiled a short vocabulary 
of them, as a help to understanding poetry. 

16. Cf.. further, Burm. co8: (=lam, pron. Ian:), and Tibetan lam, a 

street ; Burm. eoooS (=thon, pron. tha-ong), and Tibetan thon, a thou- 
sand ; Burm. so (=chan, pron, hsan), and sunwar chan (chang). 

17. The pronunciation might be given after the transliteration in 
some cases. . 

18. It must , be remembered the Burmese alphabet is of Indian origin 

ai^d exactly the same, therefore, as that used for Pali, differing only in 
some vowel combinations invented to represent sounds not found in 
the latter. ' 
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by ea, ea, and ui(19) respectively, or by 6, 6; again: avr, 
aw 6; all of which have their drawbacks (20). But what- 
ever method be adopted, it will, if followed by all, present 
no more difficulties, for in Burmese itself these combina- 
tions are nothing but conventional signs. 

It is very desirable that some gentlemen should put their 
heads together and try to evolve the best and simplest pos- 
sible method of transliterating Burmese literally^ in such a 
way that any one should be able, on seeing a transliterated 
passage, to write it back in Burmese characters without the 
least hesitation. This is the first step towards a serious 
comparative study of Burmese and the related dialects. 

C. Duroiselle. 

19, It is more than probable these combinations were never pro- 
nounced as here transliterated ; they were simply contrivances to re- 
present sounds peculiar to Burmese. 

20. Scholars in Indo-China and Europe incline to the first method, 
that is : ea, ui, etc. 



ABHISAMBODHI ALANKARA. 

Edited and Translated by 
Maung Tin, M.A., 

Professor of Pali, Rangoon College. 

( Continued from Voh 11, Part II, Page 183.) 

24. Dhammasanavataramanakapandito va 
so mkkhami sukhapasaritahatthapado ; 
accantaman usasarirajigucchamana 
Brahma pi ragavigata catudevaraja 

25. Jalena sonnavara-anjanadipicamma 
ganhimsu garavayuna atitutthacitta, 
ganhiiiisu manusavara ca dtiknlakena, 
kampittha sapi pathavi mahata ravena ; 

26. Lokantare pi niraye ghana-andhakare 
alokapaturahu sabbatamam nihantva 
sabba disa ca vidisa pi ca ’hu pasanna 
tar a ca candasuriya atijotayimsu ; 

27. Akasabhumiratana pi ca jotayimsu, 
sogandhasitalamudu anila ahesum, 
vegena sandanamahoghanadi sahassa 
assandana va nadiyo sakala ahesum ; 

28. Vassinisu kevalamahacatudipakesu, 
santo ca madhurajalo pi ca ’hu samudde, 
nava videsapigata puna agamimsu, 
kakolukana’ sahakilanakam ahosi ; 

29. Soriehi kilanamiga ca tada ahesum, 
passim su pangulajanana ’pi naccam and ha, 
saventi badhirajanana’ pi gitamuga, 
sampunnatoyajalaja niraya ahesum ; 

30. Bhumjiihsu dibbavarabhojanapetaloka, 
pakkhi na gantva gagane bhuvi sancarithsu, 
vyadhi ca rogabhayasitaladahamutta, 
mutta ca bandhanagata sakala ahesuih ; 



THE EMBELLISHMENTS OF PERFECT 
KNOWLEDGE. 

24--25. As a preacher descends from the pulpit, so came 
he forth, his hands and feet gracefully outstretched. The 
Brahma gods though passionless and loathing human bodies 
with an intense disgust received him, as did the four 
regents (1) of the earth, respectfully with exceedingly joyful 
hearts in a golden net and in the superb hide of the black 
panther (2) ; the noble among human beings received him in 
the finest cloth. The earth shook with a great uproar. 

26. A light appeared dispelling all darkness in the in- 
tensely dark hell between three world-systems (3). All the 
main and intermediate points of the compass became clear : 
and the stars, moon and sun shone with increased brillance. 

27. The gems in the skies became luminous ; breezes 
wafted fragrant, cool and soft ; a thousand streams with 
swiftly flowing currents all became still as though they 
possessed no currents. 

28. It rained throughout all the four great continents (4); 
even the water in the ocean became sweet ; ships bound for 
foreign lands returned (safe and sound) ; there was sport 
between the crow and the owl (5) ; 

29. And deer played at that time with dogs ; the blind 
also beheld the dancing of the crippled ; so too the dumb 
chanted songs to the deaf ; and the hells (purgatory) were 
flooded with fish-laden waters. 

30. The worlds of the departed spirits enjoyed excellent 
celestial food ; birds, without flying in the sky, walked 
about on the earth ; sick persons were freed from (the 
extremes of) heat and cold and from the danger of diseases ; 
and freedom was given to all fettered persons. 

(1) . The four regents are the foiir great kings who guard the earth at 
the four cardinal points, viz., Dhatarattha, regent of the North, Virulha 

or Virulhaka, regent of the South, Virupakkha, regent of the West, and 
Vessavana, regent of the East. 

(2) . A garment made of this skin being considered the most fitting 
for ascetics. 

(3) . In Buddhist cosmogony, there are innumerable world-systems, 
called Cakkavalas, each with its own earth, sun and moon etc. They 
are scattered throughout space, arranged in groups of three, touching 
each other. The space between tbe three world-systems of each group 
is occupied by the “ Lokantarika Hell.” 

(4) . In each world-system there are four continents : 

1. CJttarakuru on the North. 2. Jambudipa on the South. 3. 
Pubbavideha on the East. 4. and Aparayoganam on the 
West. Of these Jambudipa is the largest. 

(5) . For an account of the origin of the enmity between the crow 
and the owl, see Failsboll, Jataka No. 270 Vol. II of translation p, 242. 
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31. Loke vimanasakalesu kavatadvara 
tasmim khane sakasaka vivarimsu sabbe, 
sattakbila piyavadam va vadimsu loke, 
hesaravam piyakarani vivarimsu assa ; 

32. Naga nadimsu nikhila atikuncanadaih, 
nadam nadimsu adhikam va tada miginda, 
nadam nadimsu turiya ca avadita va, 
acalita sakasakabharana calimsu ; 

33. Vattayimsu sura capi 
saiigitim caturamgikam, 
rukkha latayo gumba ca 
puppbirhsu te visesato ; 

34. Jalassilapathavinara 
tale bhinditva ^parupari 
paduma pancavannehi 
utthita sattabhumaka, 
adbomukholambakehi 
padumeh ’akinnakam nabbe 

35. Vitanam pi ahu tasmim, 
patubhute naruttame 
nah utecakkavalesu 
vassimsu dibbapupphaka, 
vattiihsu gagane pamca 
amgani turiyani ca. 

36. Evam pavattesu nimittakesu 
hatthena brahmamaramaccakanarh 
kamena gantva avanim supatto 
lokuttamo so atulo pasattho 

37. Saradasamayacando sabbalokappasado 
sukatasutasuladdho lakkbanakinnadeho 
nikhilasuranaranam moli lamkarapado 
vibudhasuranaranam kittighosen’ upeto 

38. Rajanikaradininda kantitejen* upeto 
vajirayudhasahasse dullabbo pannasaro 
jaladhi-r-iva gabhiro nibbikarovakaso 
udadhidasavidhamba paramiparapatto . 
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31. At that moment, all the doors and windows in every 
mansion in the world opened of their own accord ; all beings 
in the world spoke loving words; horses neighed pleasing 
neighs. 

32. All elephants trumpeted loudly ; lions roared might- 
ily at that time ; musical instruments emitted sounds w|thoat 
being played on ; and ornaments shook of their own accord 
without being stirred, 

33. The gods chanted a chorus in four parts ; and trees, 
creepers and bushes blossomed profusely. 

34-35. Lotuses of the five colours, breaking through 
the surfaces of the waters, rocks and the earth, rose one 
above the other in seven tiers ; and in the sky, behold, a 
canopy studded with hanging lotuses, face downwards ; at 
the appearance of the best of men, the vast number of 
world-systems rained celestial flowers ; and music of the 
five parts (1) went on in the heavens. 

36. In the midst of such portents, he descended in succes- 
sion from the hands of the Brahmas, gods and men and 
stood gracefully on the ground, he who was the best in the 
world, unparalleled and esteemed ; 

37. Like the autumnal moon, the joy of the whole 
world ; who was worthily possessed of well-earned re- 
nown (2); his body replete with signs (3); his feet decorated 
with the diadems of all gods and men (i.e. he was the supreme 
lord of them all) ; and endowed with a fame noised about 
by deities, gods and men. 

38. Lovely as the moon and majestic as the sun, he was 
the very essence of wisdom, which a fight with a thousand 
thunderbolts could hardly win ; unruffled as the deep ex- 
panse of the sea, he had crossed the ocean of the Ten Per- 
fections to the other shore (4) (i.e. he had completely fulfill- 
ed the Ten Perfections). 


(1) , The paflca-turiyani consist of : 

1. Atatam, a drum with <me side covered. 2. Vitatara, with 
two sides covered. 3. Atatavitatam, with all sides covered. 
4. Ghanaiii, emitting a deep sound, such as the gong, and a 
pair of metal cups struck aganist each other. 5. Susiram, 
having a hollow, such as the flute, the conch and the 
clarionet. 

(2) . Sukaia-suia-suladdho, 

(3) . Viz., the 32 major and the 80 minor characteristic signs of a 
Great Person. 

(4) . Cf. verse 4, line 3. 
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39. Kevalo gtinarupo va 
dayarupo va kevalo 
kevalo nanarupo va 
tejarupo va kevalo 
kevalo par ami Vissa- 
kammena mapito viya 

40. Suppatitthitapadadi 

d vatti m sa varalakkhano 
byamappabhaparikkhitta- 
rupalila anupamo 
pu nnasambharabharita- 
santanabbisesako 

41. Moha-andbanudedicco 
lokassa nayano viya 
karunajalapavaho va 
setusa Th sar a sagar a m 
karunajalamadharo 
santosajalasagaro 

42. Dbammaddhaje veluyatthi 
pannacakkassa nabbiko 
palayanalako lobha- 
sagarassa visosane 
mabamibhavamanto ca 
kodbasappanivarane . 

43. Tadabu pi pana jato solasabbassiko va, 
avasanadharako pi kasiceladdharo va 
na ca sakala-alamkaro p’alamkarako va 
dharanigamanako akasagacchain va passam. 

44. Caranakamalagantva uttaram sattapade 
navavikasitagabbhe kamale gandbakaih va 
sabajamukbasugandha lokagandbam karonto 
jagati asamakanta sihanadaih naditva 

45. Atha jalanidbigbosasannibba bberighosa- 
ppabbutituriyaghosa vattayantehi c’eva 
amitavidha-aneke mangale c’eva nito 
STirabbavanasamanam rajageham kamena, 

46. Jagatisutamahiddbi (3) devalassisi sisam 
caranakamalato *lamkarakatva tatb’eva 
avanipati narindassapi Suddhodanassa 
caranapadumaraga molijotim karitva 


3. -iddhi- 
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39. The embodiment of virtue, the embodiment of mercy, 
the embodiment of knowledge, the embodiment of majesty, 
the embodiment of the Perfections, he seemed as though 
created by Vissakamma (1) himself : 

40. His feet and his other limbs well fixed (sc. on the 
body) ; the major signs thirty-two in number ; peerless with 
a halo playing about his person ; burdened with the requi- 
sites of merit and descended from a distinguished family (2), 

41. The leader (lit. eye) of the world was comparable 
to the sun dispelling the gloom of delusion ; a stream flow- 
ing with waters of compassion ; a bridge across the sea of 
transmigration ; a receptacle for waters of mercy ; an ocean 
containing waters of contentment ; 

42. The bamboo support in the banner of Truth ; the 
nave of the wheel of knowledge ; the fire for the destruction 
of the universe in the drying up of the ocean of covetous- 
ness ; and the possessor of supernatural powers for the 
warding off of the snake of anger. 

43. But the moment he was born he appeared like unto 
a sixteen-year old lad ; not wearing any clothes he seemed 
clad with silk garments ; without any ornaments, he was 
like unto one decorated ; walking on the ground, he was 
seen like going through the sky. 

44. He took seven paces with his beautiful lotus-like feet 
towards the north, and (standing) on the incomparably 
beautiful earth, shouted out in exultation (3), perfuming the 
world with the innate sweet smell from his mouth, as if 
diffusing it with the perfume of the calyx of a newly blos- 
somed lotus. 

45. Then he was led gradually to Rajagaha, which was 
like unto the mansion of the gods, amidst various festivities 
and the sounding of the drum and other musical instruments, 
emitting sounds as deep as the roaring of the sea. 

46. He adorned the head of the world-renowned sage, 
Devala of Magical powers, by (placing on it) his lotus-like 
feet (4) ; he in like manner lit up the diadem of Suddhodana, 
Lord of the earth and men, by the hues radiating from his 
lotus-like feet (i.e. the king bowed respectfully at his son’s 
feet). 


(1) . Architect and artist to the gods. 

(2) . Santana-visesa-ko, Or taking visesako as one word, ‘disting- 
uished by a family mark on his forehead,' which comes nearly to the 
same thing. {Visesaka^^ mark on the forehead) . 

(3) . The words of the shout are given as ** Aggo *ham asmi lokassa "" 
— I am the chief of this world. 

(4) . To show that he was superior to the sage. 
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47. Rajanikarakamuddhi sattavassi tada tu, 
ratanamayasahassabbamkatitthe satan ca 
ratanapulina-akinnaya rekhayatlra 
pavarasalilakilam pokkkharanna karonto 

48. Iva tidivakumaro vaddhamano kamena 
jinanimisadhajo rupena patto mahantam 
nihitacaranapitbe ’nekabhupalamoli 
asadisa-abhisekaiTi solasabbassikale, 

49. Sunilakesanica latatamalabhani 
supunnacandakati sommavattakam 
subuddhanilambujanilanettakam 
surindacapabbhamukam savaibkakam 

50. Surattadantavaraiiena sobhitam 
sukundapuppbakatidantasobhitarii 
pay odharasonnakaharh sasaiigama lii 
dhara va gaiigagatamuttaharakam 

51 . Sumekhalasobhakatippadesakam 
karikarapunnakamurud vand akaih 
sanadapadam valayamaiuyutaib 
alattapiiidakatipadamambu ja m 

52 . Ananga- asaiigabbivaddhanarabam 
suraiiganamnditardpadharitam 
auaatapunnam suciram katam vararh 
Yasodharam tarn amitam yasaddharam 

53. Katva aggarii mahesim surapurasadise Kapilavhe 

puramhi 

rupaiii saddaihca gandham rasamatimadhuraib essime 
pancakame 

vindanto devaraja viya aparadine kamaragaribhuto 
disva nemittake te varasutaratane Rabule c^eva jate 

54. Ramman capi surammakarii subham ill ramme pi te 

mandire 

rammam pokkharanimca nandanavanassamkasa- 
uyyanakaih 

rammath bandhujanan ca Rahulasutam rajjam dhauaih 
tarn puram, 

"rammam tahca Yasodharam sahakhilam tucqhan ti 
gehassukham,” 
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47. His head was as lovely as the moon ; he was then 
seven years of age. At the bathing places of holy men at a 
thousand bejewelled bends of the river, and along river- 
banks variegated with streaks of shoals studded with gems, 
he sported with the excellent waters of lotus*ponds, 

48. And grew up, in process of time, into a prince of the 
gods ; endowed with beauty, in his sixteenth year, he, the 
King of Kings (1), holding the banner of the dauntless (2) 
Conqueror, was inaugurated with great unexampled splend- 
our, his feet resting on a couch. 

49-53. And in the town called Kapila, like unto the city 
of the gods, he made Yasodhara his chief Queen, that noble 
one of boundless glory ; who had done endless virtuous 
deeds for a considerable length of time ; who had a body 
worthy of (lit. not despised by) heavenly women and who 
was worthy of enhancing the attachment of the God of 
Love ; her lotus-like feet being like a mass of lac and jing- 
ling with bejewelled anklets ; with a pair of thighs plump 
as the elephant's trunk ; slender- waisted and of graceful 
deportment ; wearing a necklace of pearls like the rippling 
of the Ganges waters ; with breasts like the meeting of two 
golden swans ; beautiful with teeth white like the beautiful 
jasmine flower ; charming with very red lips ; her brows 
bent like Indra's bow (the rain-bow) ; her eyes blue as blue 
lotuses well opened out and graceful and round as the full 
moon ; and her hair very dark like the hue of the tamala 
creeper. He experienced like the King of Gods the five 
pleasures viz. the pleasures of form, of sound, of odour, of 
taste of exceeding sweetness, and (of touch) ; but having 
seen the four signs (3), he subsequently became disgusted 
(lit ; became an enemy of) with the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures ; and at the birth of bis jewel of a son, Rahula, 

54. He abandoned those three mansions, Ramma, Su- 
ramma and Subha (4), together with that delightful lotus- 
pond and that garden delightful as the Nandana grove, 
those delightful kinsfolk and that delightful son, Rahula, 
that delightful kingdom, that delightful wealth, that delight- 
ful city (5), saying, “ all happiness in a home life including 
that delightful Yasodhara is a mere void.” 

(1) , AnekahhumipalamoU — lit: ‘who was the diadem of various kings.' 

(2) . A~nimisa — ‘not winking.* 

(3) . Viz. an old man, a sick man, a dead body and a monk. 

(4) . ‘Delight, Supreme Delight and Splendour ’—three mansions built 
by the 3Sang-fathcr for the prince's use as places of residence suitable 
for the three seasons, hot, cold and rainy. 

(5) . The word Ramma — delightful — is repeated with each obiect for 
the sake of emphasizing the contrast between the delightful objects 
abandoned and the homeless life adopted. 
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55. Kamacchanda-pahinata asubhato passaih susana .ii viya 
kappaggi avarundhakam tinakutirii mantva ca loka- 
khilam 

aggi ekadasamatSsalilato dhamsemi icchadayo 
saddhirh Channa-aniaccakena turagaih aruyha taih 
Kanthakani 


56. Pujento dibbavatthabharanakusumakadihi brahma- 
marehi 

karento dibbapuppha akhilagaganakam meghapunnad- 
dinam va 

yavabrahmanalokaih tidivaturiyaghosaya nadam 
karonto 

ratto so yojananam tidasamita-Anomanadim gantva 
magga, 


57. ‘‘Channa imam turagamabharane gahetva 
gaccha ” ti vatva nagarassa ca pesayitva 
dhamsetva andhanikhile suriyuggatasmiih 
chctvana uttamasina saha molikese 


58. Nabhaiii cajitva varabrahmarajina 
samahate pattaticivaradayo 
gahetva viro sunivatthaparuto 
cajitva ’kasam paha pubbasatake 


59. ‘'Pabbajito sayameva” it! so 
ambavane varamallanarinda 
tenajapitisukhaih varavindaxh 
vasamakappayi sattadinani. 

60. Bipo va lokamasahayasabodhisatto 
santindriyo hatarajo arahaddhajena 
cando yatha saradake atijotamano 
santena dantagamanena gajindako va 


6 1 . Rajaggahavhayamahavararajadhanim 
ekahato tidasayojanamaggagaBtva 
tasmin tu issaramadena pamadakanaih 
hasaih karam iva sakena vilasakena 
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55. Thus giving up all desire for pleasure, he came to 
contemplate the impure as the charnel-ground and to regard 
the whole world as a straw hut surrounded by the fire at 
the end of a cycle. Meaning to destroy the eleven-fold fire 
of passion, headed by covetousness, by means of the un- 
quenchable nectar of Nirvana, he mounted the horse Kan- 
thaka with his minister Channa as follower. 

56. Amidst the honours paid by the Brahmas and the 
gods with celestial garments, ornaments, blossoms and so 
forth and amidst the showers of celestial flowers from the 
whole firmanent — showers as profuse as clouds on a rainy 
day — and amidst the sounding of celestial music as far as the 
Brahma world — on such a night, he went forth and at the 
distance of thirty leagues along that road came to the river 
Anoma. 

57. He dismissed Channa saying, ‘‘Take, Channa, this 
horse and the ornaments and go thou back to the town ; 
and when the sun arose dispelling all darkness, with his 
good sword he cut off his hair together with the diadem. 

58. Thrown into the sky, the bowl, the three robes and 
his other paraphernalia were received in a lump by the 
good king Brahma ; and the hero, having thrown his former 
(princely) garments into the sky, was splendidly clad with 
the inner and outer garments (of a recluse). 

59. “Myself has renounced the world*’ — thus experi- 
encing great joy and happiness, he lived for seven days at 
the mango grove of the good Eling of the Mallas. 

60. Isolated like a lamp in the world, the Bodhisat of 
subdued senses and subjugated passions, shining intensely 
by virtue of his saintly dress, like the moon in autumn and 
like the king of elephants (1) in calmness and in controlled 
gait, 

61. traversed thirty leagues in one day to the noble 
royal city of Rajagaha, excelling (2) by his beautiful appear- 
ance those therein who were intoxicated with the pride of 
power (3), 


(1) . The elephant, especially the white elephant, is in Buddhism the 
emblem of endurance and self control as well as of royalty- 

(2) . Hasam karam—M making laughter at. 

(3) . i.c. the personal beauty of the proud princes of Rajagaha was 
simply eclipsed by the brilliant beauty of the Bodhisat. 
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62* Cariirurupasiriya gunato jananam 
akaddhano iva ca attani nettacitte 
pindaya tattha sucaram vinayauukulam 
laddham gah^tva sakayapanamattabhikkham, 


63. Kamissaro himakaro ravi brahmaraja 
nagadikesvayam-a-h’ annataro ” ti ko va 
kotdhale nagaravasikanekasatte 
manthacalena udadhiih viya lolayitva 


64. Chayaya Pandavacalassa gato nisajja 
tam paccavekkhanavasena ca yoniso so 
nanagliarehi sapadanavasena laddham 
devana’ dibbavarabhojanakam va bhutva 


65, Agantva Bimbisarena ’vanipatinarindena namamca 
gottam 

samma pucchitva “ Suddhodananarapatino jetthasilnu” 
ti sutva 

rajjenayacito “’bam Magadhapati ’khilaiii cakkavattim 
pi rajjam 

Mtva Buddho bhaveyyaih mama tu Magadharajjena 
nMan ” ti vatva. 


(To be continued). 
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62. Drawing unto himself the beautiful eyes of the 
people by the glory and beauty of his person and his 
charming thighs, he went on his begging rounds with proper 
deportment in accord with the Vinayas (1) and collected 
sufficient food for his maintenance. 

63. “Is he Kamissara(2) or the moon or the sun or 
Brahma or any of the serpent kings ? Is he any other than 
these ? Who is he ? ” — thus he agitated the excited promis- 
cuous townsfolk as he might the ocean with Mount Man- 
dara as a churning-stick (3). 

64. Having gone to the Pandava mountain and sat down 
in the shade, he ate his food in philosophic contemplation, 
as he might the celestial food of the gods— the food which 
he had begged from house to house in regular order (4). 

65. King Bimbisara, having come, duly asked his name 
and family. “The first-born of King Suddhodana ” — hear- 
ing this, he offered him his own Kingdom. “I, O King of 
Magadha, have abandoned even the Kingdom of a universal 
monarch with a view to become the Buddha. Of the King- 
dom of Magadha, I have no need.*' 

(1) . One of the three pitakas— giving rules and regulations for the 
Monks. 

(2) . lit : “The Lord of Love.” 

(3) . This refers to the churning of the ocean by the gods for the 
nectar of immortality. In this process, Mount Mandara was used as 
the churning-stick and Vasuki as the cord. This simile is often em- 
ployed in Sanskrit literature but less so in Pali. That it is referred to 
twice in this poem (here and verse 100) is sufficient evidence of the 
author*s acquaintance with and fondness for Sanskrit literature. 

(4) . Sapadanavasena. 


(To he continued). 



THREE SONGS, 

Some time ago Mr. Grant Brown contributed to this 
Journal some Burmese Songs with their translations into 
English. It is very much to be hoped that his example will 
be followed. For at present most Burmese poetry is, I 
suppose, to most Englishmen a closed book. I must admit 
that for one I have rarely found verse which I could under 
stand, in fact the three songs which follow are the only 
ones which I have been able to piece out from beginning to 
end. But if we gradually accumulate examples it should 
be possible in time to read Burmese verse with some facility. 

The main difficulty seems to lie in the Burmese theory of 
poetry. Their verse is post-impressionist, they supply the 
spiritual essence and leave the clothing of it with material 
significance to the imagination of the reader, it is co-opera- 
tive verse. They lay the foundations and adjust the corner 
stones, the reader must supply the detailed modelling. On 
second thoughts however it is perhaps the reverse of this 
which is true, with a fine sense of artistic fitness they sup- 
ply the ornaments confident that the reader worthy of their 
poetry will supply an adequate relief. Either way of stating 
it can be supported, for the ornaments are the corner stones 
of poetry. 

In some degree all poetry, in fact all art, calls for such 
co-operation between the maker and those who would 
appreciate that which he has made. They both have to 
accept the same conventions. In the theatre of the Burman 
village the audience must consent to recognise the tree in 
the middle of the stage as the garden of the prince, the 
compound of the monastery, or the deep jungle, as the play 
demands, just as in the Haymarket the audience forms a 
pattern on a wall which is not there. But in poetry there 
is more than this, the value of poetic diction depends on the 
associations with which the words are clothed. The boot 
maker is not such a poetic figure as the admiral, the admiral 
is clothed with all the memories of sea and battle, the boot 
maker reminds one of tight boots. And there have been 
poets in English who Hked to ‘dock the smaller parts of 
speech.’ But their verse does as a rule carry a direct 
meaning, it may not be readily intelligible, but it is not 
susceptible of a dozen different meanings. Unless there 
are some artificial conventions by which the reader can 
interpret verse this does not seem to be true of Burmese 
poetry. Here for sample are some lines of Swinburne, 
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With travail of day after day ; and with trouble of hour 
upon hour ; 

And bitter as blood is the spray ; and the crests are as 
fangs that devour ; 

And its vapour and storm of its steam as the sighing of 
spirits to be : 

And its noise as the noise in a dream ; and its depth as 
the roots of the sea. 

So far as I have succeeded in my endeavours to read Bur- 
mese verse the Burman poet would render these lines as 
follows : 

Travail, day, day : Trouble, hour, hour ; 

Salt blood splashes : hungry waves ; 

Vapour, storm, steam, sighing ; * 

Noise, noise, dream ; root sea. 

This may seem like an exaggeration, but the imagined 
Burmese version is probably drawn too definitely. An 
illustration from Mr. Grant Brown’s verses will indicate 
how far. 

‘ The place is dim and grey, the darkness spreads ’ 
is the first line of his version of ‘ In the Forest.’ The Bm- 
man poet literally translated has written 

“ Dark, dim, blue, brown, dusky, very dark, dim.** 

This might equally mean to the uninitiated 

‘ My Love is dark and distant, she gets darker every day,* 
It is true that Mr. Grant Brown’s version is more poetical, 
and also that there is poetry in the original ; even a moder- 
ate Burmese scholar can feel many of the emotions which 
inspired and are associated with the words, the light flicker 
of mist in the morning along a plain studded with palm 
trees, deer suddenly revealed when the mist rises in a clear- 
ing in the forest, the voice of children from a village hidden 
with the mist, a thousand pleasant memories of shades and 
colours and sunsets and cool mornings are recalled. But 
you don’t know what the poet is driving at until you know 
what he wants to say. This is, to me, the chief difficulty 
of Burmese poetry. There are of course verbal difficulties 
but these can be surmounted with perseverance and a 
dictionary. But at present when trying to read Burmese 
verse my feelings are much the same as when I am listening 
to program music without a program. If I could be sure 
that it was a direct appeal to the emotions, I could let myself 
go and build airy fortresses with stars upon their battlements. 
But all the time I have an uneasy feeling that while I am 
sacking cities the poet may be making love. So if there 
are any conventional interpretations of Burmese, poetry I 
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should he much obliged if some Burman poet who is a 
fellow member of this Society would expound them. 

All Burmese poetry of course is not like this. It does 
occasionally ‘ deviate into sense,* and in the songs below I 
suspect there must be a large infusion of prose. Otherwise 
I should not have been able to translate them. They run 
pretty straight off. Only one of them deserves the name of 
poetry and of this the translation is probably most inade- 
quate. The other two are verse, and one of them perilously 
near doggerel. But from occasional verse, and ‘ The Comet * 
is of this nature, no high poetic standard can be expected. 
It was written on the occasion of a comet co-inciding with a 
scarcity in the year 1220, (1849 A.C.) by a minister of Kun- 
baung-Min. Some previous famine, probably the Maha 
Thayawgyi, had also been distinguished by the advent of a 
comet, and the people appear to have dreaded a repetition 
of their former hardships. The minister attempted to dis- 
courage this delusion by publishing some doggerel, pointing 
out that no great evil could befall them while under the 
protection of ‘ so glorious a prince ’ as the monarch for the 
time being. It is still remembered by old men, and the 
opening lines seem almost to have reached the status of a 
proverb. 

The other two verses arc the songs with which a ‘ shin- 
laung* was accompanied round a village in the Myingyan 
District prior to his dedication. In the second of these I 
have endeavoured to indicate by the internal rhymes the 
rhyme system of the original. The versions are perhaps as 
literal as is consistent with a translation into English verse, 
and while endeavouring to give equivalent sentiments in 
English I have tried to avoid introducing ideas alien to the 
Burmese original. 

J. S, FURNIVALL, 
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The Comet. 

If you do not like it, look as if you did. 

Whatever should you make a fuss ? 

If you are afraid of it your fear were better hid, 

Whyever should you make a fuss. 

For the country must evince 
With so glorious a Prince 
A condition of remarkable prosperity, 

By the coming of twelve twenty 
You’ll have rice again in plenty 
And I venture to affirm with all sincerity 
Not to mention food and drink, 

Gold and Silver you will think 
Just as plentiful as rice, 

And I give you this advice, 

Don’t go saying ‘Well, you are 
A very nasty long tailed star,’ 

That would be a bit too much, you 
Must not think that harm can touch you 
With so glorious a Prince. 

While there’s smoke from yonder comet 
Just draw this deduction from it, 

That his foes will find, my friend. 

It is hopeless to contend 
With so glorious a Prince. 

The Call of the Seasons. 

(The boy asks permission of his lover to enter the monk- 
hood) 

Longing, full of longing, I can hear the maidens sigh 
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As I wander round the village now the rains draw nigh, 
And my eyes are dim with longing as the mist enshrouds 
the sky 

For the sobbing of the South Wind shows that Lent draws 
nigh, 

I must enter the Assembly of the Master without peer, 
When your brother asks permission you must loose and 
leave him, dear, 

Loose me, loose me for a season, maid all other maids above, 
Be not angry graceful maiden, there’s ten thousand Lents 
for Love. 

(The maiden encourages him). 

My beloved, thou art cheerful to my life as morning dew, 
Only three short months you ask me, but — three months 
apart from you — 

Still I know thy tender body must essay the lonely road 
To that resting place for Travellers where Peace hath her 
abode. 

Then, brother, set forth bravely, holding steadfastly in mind 
The four omens that all Travellers along life’s path shall 
find 

Sickness, Age and Death ; and Wisdom that Desire no more 
shall bind. 

And if still resolve shall waver, think of this, for this is best, 
How the Master crossed the River : this shall set thy mind 
at rest. 


A Song of Desire, 

You may hurry to the gate and wait there Master, 

You’ll be a little late, I’m leaving school. 

Your little pupil’s back is black with bruises 
There’s a great deal too much whacking marks your rule. 
In books I take no pleasure 
So I’ll lead a life of leisure 
And if I am unlettered I am bettered as a fool. 

Oh ; you little village maidens, staid and comely 
Wait till I’m arrayed in man’s attire. 

If you would not grieve me, weave me quickly 
Clothes and you’ll receive your heart’s desire. 

For my robes I wear with loathing, 

So rig me up some clothing, 

Any kind of old paso thing, 

Quick, quick, quick. 

Oh Girls ! 

I’m leaving school. 



CLIMATE IN BURMESE HISTORY. 

In his Gazetteer of the Lower Chindwin District Mr. J. F. 
Hardiman notes the existence in parts of that district of 
stretches of abandoned rice-fields. The same phenomenon 
is found in other districts in the dry zone. The reference 
is not to lands which formerly were planted with rice, and 
on which, owing to the spread of a new crop, such as cotton, 
or to economic changes which make it possible to import 
food-stuffs and produce some other crop for sale, the culti- 
vator now finds it profitable to grow some dry crop. The 
rice-lands in question are now practically abandoned, and 
seldom still yield a crop. Yet it must at some time or an- 
other have been profitable to work these lands. For other- 
wise the cultivators would not have borne the expense and 
trouble of levelling and bunding them. 

Local opinion everywhere imputes the abandonment of 
these lands to a diminution in the rainfall. Mr. Hardiman 
finds that there is reason to believe that such a diminution 
in the rainfall has occur ed. He ascribes this to the denu- 
dation of forests. His reason can hardly be accepted, as the 
consensus of modem scientific opinion is that forests, while 
conserving rain after it has fallen and preventing its too 
rapid escape into streams and rivers, have no appreciable 
effect on the amount of the rainfall. 

But, though the reason to which Mr. Hardiman attributes 
the diminution in the rainfall will not bear investigation, the 
fact of such diminution is unquestionable. It is necessary, 
however, to observe certain precautions before accepting 
the abandonment of such rice-lands as proof of a diminished 
rainfall. 

In the first place, there has been, during the last quarter 
of a century a vast improvement in the means of communi- 
cation within the province. It is now easy to import paddy 
into localities where formerly it was out of the question. 
The Burman prefers rice to all other food-staples and in the 
old days when imported rice was not to be had, would, 
if he had rice-fields on or about the margin of cultivation, 
take pains to keep these fields in good order and to conserve 
and to utilise fully the available water-supply. Now-a-days, 
when imported rice can readily be bought, the margin has 
shifted, the cultivator no longer finds it worth while to 
work such land, and so it is abandoned. 

Secondly, in some cases the abandonment of rice-lands 
must be attributed to the tendency to increase the area of 
the rice-land beyond the capacity of the available water- 
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supply. Maung Pyu made a tank, constructed some rice- 
land under it and got a crop of rice. JVtaung Me, with 
similar land, getting water from the same source, followed 
suit, and after him others, until the area of the rice-lands 
was in excess of what the water-supply could support, with 
the result that they all had to be abandoned. 

Thirdly, in some cases the abandonment of rice-lands is 
due either to the decay of the corporate spirit among the 
cultivators or to a change in the position and authority of 
the local officials. Take for instance, the case of a stretch 
of paddy-land broken up into numerous small holdings, and 
depending for its water-supply on a tank. The tank, we 
shall say, is damaged by a flood. In Burmese times the 
corporate spirit would probably have been sufficiently 
strong to ensure the tank’s being mended. And, if that 
failed, the local thugyi would probably have thought it his 
business, and certainly would have had the power to make 
the cultivators concerned turn out and do the necessary re- 
pairs. 

Fourthly, in the case of rice-land surrounded by ya-land, 
with the increase of population and the consequently in- 
creased cultivation of ya-land, the water-supply available 
for the rice-land, even given an uniform rainfall, will have 
been diminished. The cultivators in Upper Burma are un- 
animous in saying that the amount of ya-land annually 
fallowed has been and is still diminishing. Land that for- 
merly used to be kept fallow for five or six years continu- 
ously, is now fallowed for two or three years at most. 
This increased cultivation of the ya-land has diminished the 
water-supply available for rice-land of the type we are now 
considering. For, whereas a considerable proportion of the 
rain that falls on fallow ya-land will flow off into the rice- 
fields below, very little indeed will flow off when the ya- 
land is ploughed and cultivated. 

But, after giving due weight to all these considerations, 
there are still ample grounds for believing that a diminution 
in the rainfall has been the main cause of the abandonment 
of the rice-lands under discussion. 

That climate is liable to variation and is not a stable and 
uniform thing, is now-a-days not a matter of opinion but a 
proved fact. It has, of course, in modern times, always 
been admitted that climate has been subject to cycles of 
variation between the widest limits and usually measurable 
only in terms of geological time. Historians have often 
surmised that climatic changes on a smaller scale than this 
have occurred in various parts of the world, but until re- 
cently the opinion of scientific men has been against them* 
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In recent years, however, it has been shown that, in addi- 
tion to the changes between glacial and interglacial periods, 
climate is subject both to minor cycles of variation within 
narrow limits and of short duration, and also to larger pul- 
sations of change extending over centuries. 

In 1890 Bruckner showed that climate is subject to periodic 
oscillations both in temperature and rainfall. In a period 
averaging 35 years in duration, a series of years in which 
the temperature is lower than the average is followed by a 
series of years in which the temperature is above the average. 
The rainfall is subject to similar periodic oscillations, a 
series of years of more plentiful rainfall being followed by 
a series of years in which the rainfall is under the average. 
The moist and dry periods, while tending to coincide with, 
do not exactly coincide with the cool and warm periods 
respectively, being usually a few years later both in begin- 
ning and in ceasing. These Bruckner cycles, as they are 
called, except in some maritime regions where, for ascer- 
tained reasons, there are abnormal conditions occur uniformly 
throughout the whole world, The amplitude of the varia- 
tion in temperature is about 2°. The mean amplitude of the 
variation in the rainfall is about 12%, but the variation is 
greater in regions of light rainfall. 

Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, an American scientist who 
spent several years in studying the geographical conditions 
of Central Asia, has quite recently shown that climate, 
certainly in all Central Asia at least, almost certainly in the 
whole of the northern hemisphere, and probably all over 
the world, is subject to pulsations of change within very 
much wider limits than the Bruckner cycles and extending 
over centuries in duration. Mr. Huntington’s researches 
have proved that within historic times there has been 
an alternation of what he calls “fluvial” and “interfluvial” 
periods. In a fluvial period there is comparatively low 
temperature combined with comparatively abundant rain- 
fall. Localities at other times too arid to support human 
life become habitable, and localities where at other times 
conditions were favourable to human habitation may become 
too cold and damp. In an interfluvial period the process is 
reversed owing to the prevalence of conditions of greater 
heat and aridity. The changes that have been shown to 
have occurred have been uniform over all Central Asia, 
and, since they, like the Briicknerian cycles, appear to be 
due to variations in solar activity, they are probably uniform 
over the whole world. 

The establishment of the fact that such pulsations of 
climatic change have occurred is of immense importance in 
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explaining the larger movements in history. Arabia, the 
steppes of h.nra$ia, and the plateaux of Central Asia have 
time and again sent out vast hordes of people into other 
parts of the world. During a period of coolness and abund- 
ant rainfall these localities support an ever -increasing popu- 
lation of vigorous pastoral nomadic peoples. Then comes 
a change to a period of comparative aridity. The pastoral 
peoples find the water and forage available for their flocks 
suddenly reduced, and are faced with starvation. The 
result is the migration of large bodies into regions that the 
change of climate has left more favourable to human habit- 
ation. The raison d’etre of the successive waves of migra- 
tion of the Indo-European peoples into India and Europe, 
the various migrations from Arabia, and of the irruptions 
of the barbarians into the Roman Empire, is to be found in 
change of climate. 

Climatic variation, too, has another influence on history 
in determining the predominance of peoples. There is a 
climatic optimum for the human species, and Mr. Huntington 
finds that the people who at different times have led the 
van of civilisation have invariably inhabited a locality 
where at the time the climate conformed to certain conditions 
of temperature and humidity. Since the dawn of history 
the climate of the northern hemisphere, not, of course, 
progressively, but with intermediate cycles of variation, has 
been gradually growing warmer and drier. The southern 
portion, formerly moister and cooler than now, has gradu- 
ally become more dessicated, and the northern portion, 
formerly very cold and damp, has become temperate. With 
this change of climate the seat of the dominant people of 
the world has gradually shifted northwards, Babylonia, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Empire, being followed in modern 
times by the dominant peoples of Northern Europe. The 
application of Mr. Huntington’s theories to the history of 
Burma is interesting. Mr. Huntington shows that about 
the beginning of the Christian era the climate of all Central 
Asia was much cooler and the rainfall much more abundant 
than under present conditions. About this time began a 
period of progressive dessication which culminated in a 
time of intense aridity from the third to the sixth centuries. 
About 800 A.D. a period of relatively low temperatures and 
abundant rainfall began, which lasted till well on into the 
Middle Ages. This mediaeval fluvial period, though falling 
short of the standards of the previous fluvial period was 
very cool and moist, relatively both to the preceding arid 
period and to present day climatic conditions. After this 
mediaeval fluvial period came a dry period and then appa^ 
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rently a period of comparatively stable climatic conditions. 
In the last two or three centuries, there is reason to believe 
climate has been changing in the direction of greater heat 
and drought. 

Now to apply these climatic changes to the history of 
Burma. Authorities agree, on grounds quite unconnected 
with theories of climatic change, that the migration into 
Burma both of the Mon*Khmer tribes from whose union 
was developed the Talaing nation, and of the Tibeto-Burman 
tribes from whose union came the Burmese nation, took 
place about the beginning of the Christian era. About the 
same time the Turkoman Yueh-chi invaded India and there 
were disturbances in north western China. There can be 
little doubt that all these movements were due to the dessi- 
cation dating from about the beginning of the Christian era. 
And it seems certain, too, that it is to the conditions of 
aridity that prevailed during the succeeding centuries that 
we must ascribe the introduction into Burma of another 
racial element which determined the lines which the deve- 
lopment of the Mongoloid peoples in Burma was to follow. 
Bp to the second or third century of our era, the main 
caravan-route between China and the West lay through the 
valley lying between the Tian Shan Mountains on the north 
and the Kwen Lun mountains on the south. The main 
route had to be abandoned owing to the drying up of the 
springs lying along it. A longer land-route was still open 
but it is probable that the difficulties of travel were so great 
as to turn traffic to the alternative route between China and 
India, viz : through Yunnan, down the Irrawaddy either to 
a port on the sea- coast, or else to Prome and thence over- 
land to Sand o way ; and thence by sea to a port in peninsu- 
lar India. The relations between the kingdoms of Tagaung, 
Thaton, Prome, and Pagan and contemporary kingdoms in 
India and their connection with the In do- China trade, have 
not yet been worked out, but it is certain that the Talaing 
kingdom arose from the union of Dravidian colonists from 
Southern India with the Mon-Khmer tribes, and the other 
kingdoms from the union of colonists from further north in 
India with the Tibeto-Burman tribes. The Indian colonists 
were certainly attracted to Burma by trade, and almost 
certainly by the Indo- China trade;, for at that time the 
Mongoloid peoples living in the Irrawaddy valley were 
probably in the pastoral stage and any surplus commodities 
they could produce would be too bulky for trade in them to 
be possible. So it seems likely that the Indian colonists 
were attracted to »Burma by the trade with China, and that 
the impetus for trade to follow the line of the Irrawaddy 
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WHS due to the dessicatiou th^t made the overlaod route too 
difficult. 

Climatic influence, again, probably played a part in the 
rise of the Fagan monarchy. Present day Pagan, intensely 
hot and situated amid barren sands, does not strike one as 
being a likely site for the capital of an imperial people. 
But, on Mr, Huntington's showing, the time of the rise of 
the Fagan monarchy was a fluvial period and the climate 
then would approximate much more closely to the conditions 
elsewhere associated with racial predominance. The over- 
throw of the monarchy, too, came at the time when a 
change of climate had enervated the people and at the hands 
of a nomadic people whom the same change had driven 
from their original home. 

Various minor points are explained by the hypothesis of 
a change of climate. In Burmese inscriptions one occasion- 
ally finds it recorded that some pious donor dedicated so 
many p^s of paddy-land or garden-land in places where 
now-a-days there is either no such land or at any rate noth- 
ing like the area said to have been dedicated. Thus we 
find on page 3 of U Tun Nyein's translation of the “ Inscrip- 
tions of Pagan, Pinya and Ava,” the dedication of “ 200 pis 
of irrigated rice-land south of the Shwezigon pagoda." This 
land is not in existence now. On page 2 of the same book 
we find the dedication of “ 30 pis of mayin land situated at 
Magyigan," and on page 51 that of ‘‘ 30 pis of paddy -land 
behind Hgnetpyittaung.” Nowadays mayin land at Magyi- 
gan and paddy-land near Hgnetpyittaung arc conspicuous 
by their absence- The same is true of the garden land at 
Pagan mentioned on page 31. And again (page 38) there is 
the dedication of 3,000 pis of garden land and of nearly 
15000 pis of mayin paddy-land in Pakan circle in the pre- 
sent Pakokku district. There is not nowadays anything 
like this area of garden land in Pakan. Nor yet is there 
mayin land. But the decrease in the area of the mayin 
land is due to the fact that the Myaungmadaw irrigation canal 
is no longer serviceable. A settlement officer who knows 
the lands in question is of opinion that their lapse from 
paddy-land to ya-Iand is due to the level of the river having 
fallen and put the canal out of use. This is further evidence 
of a change of climate. And in the case of all the dedicated 
lands above quoted there is no way to account for the 
change in the nature of the lands except by the hypothesis 
of a change of climate. The cases cited all refer to lands 
which the present writer either knows personally or about 
which he has been able to get firsthand information. It is 
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probable that one better acquainted with Burma would be 
able to find many similar cases in the inscriptions. 

The permanence of the pagodas at Pagan, too, is ex- 
plained. This is usually attributed to the wonderfully dry 
climate. But the dryness of the climate does not preserve 
pagodas of recent construction which go to pieces if they 
are not kept in repair. The Burmese themselves say that 
the art of brickmaking was better understood in olden times 
than in the present degenerate days. But brickmaking, 
especially on the scale necessary for the pagodas at Pagan, 
is not an art that readily lends itself to secret processes. 
The real reason is to be found in climatic change. With a 
deficient rainfall, especially in hot climates, the alkaline salts 
formed by chemical changes in the soil are not properly 
washed out. Alkaline efflorescence (wgjo) is a well-known- 
phenomenon on badly-drained paddy-fields in Upper Burma. 
Now, as clay becomes more alkaline, it loses its adhesive- 
ness and is less suitable for making bricks. So the poorer 
quality of the modern brick is explained. The Pagan 
pagodas built of bricks made at a time of abundant rainfall, 
and subsequently exposed to an extremely dry climate, 
have had ideal conditions for preservation. 

Turning to comparatively modern times, increasing aridity 
in recent centuries has probably been the cause of the 
migration of the Kachins into Upper Burma, and certainly 
accounts for the presence of numerous Chinese in Burma as 
in all Indo-China, as well as in places so far distant as Cali- 
fornia and South Africa . 


J. C. Mackenzie. 



NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF HANTHAWADDY. 

Part I.— PRE-TALAING. 


Of necessity there must often be a conflict between tradi- 
tion and utility, and it can not be expected that 
an area constituted artificially for the conveni- 
ence of present day administration should form 
a true historic unit. Thus in tracing the history of Hantha- 
waddy it is necessary to disregard such limits as are for the 
time being officially appointed. The District takes its name 
from a City, which developed successively into a Kingdom 
and an Empire. Even however from the earlier days of its 
expansion the name was particularly applied to the borne 
province, the seat of government. When the Burmans 
succeeded the Talaings this still remained intact as an 
administrative area. On the British occupation the name 
passed into desuetude for twenty years, but was revived 
when the administration of Rangoon Town was separated 
from the rest of the district. Thus at the present day 
Hanthawaddy only covers an insignificant portion of the 
older province, while Syriam and Twante which until 
recently formed part of the British District were never in- 
corporated in the Burman province. 

This is not the only historical anomaly. The earliest 
history centres round Rangoon. The later founded city, 
Hanthawaddy, the Pegu of present days, succeeded Rangoon 
as focus of the vital forces of the neighbourhood. Neither 
Rangoon nor Pegu is included within the limits of the pre- 
sent district. 

It is easy then to comprehend the need of going beyond 
the actual limits of the district for an explanation of occur- 
rences within its area. This is adverted to by Captain Lloyd 
in his Gazetteer of 1863, and subsequent changes have not 
diminished the necessity. 

In one sense it may be said that Hanthawaddy has no 
history : from another point of view it may be 
The Seven maintained however that it has too much. To 
the historian who sets himself to trace out some 
increasing purpose the rise and fall of dynasties and empires 
in Pegu will offer no attraction. But one who is contented 
to disentangle from the details of chronology some figure 
worthy of remembrance will find them worth his study. 
For this is the characteristic feature of the Hanthawaddy 
annals : they are episodic. At one time the nerchants who 
throng the ports of Cyrion and Ansidei gather a rich harvest 
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from the villages of the interior, so thickly set that if a plate 
be broken on the sea coast it is heard of the same evening; 
in Tonngoo. In a few years time all these towns and 
villages are overgrown with jungle and at distant intervals 
a few miserable hamlets line the deserted creeks. 

This episodic character is not without advantage to the 
student, for the history falls naturally into isolated cycles of 
progress and decline. The first stage, pre-Talaing, ends 
with the foundation of the City, Hanthawaddy. The second 
period relates the fortunes of the first dynasty until the 
invasion under Anawrata. The next period is one of gra- 
dual recuperation until under Wareru the capital is moved 
from Hanthawaddy to Tenasserim. Then three stages 
deal with the three successive Empires of Pegu ; these are 
followed by the period of Burman domination which in turn 
gave place to the present occupation. 

Although in the earliest traditions of Hanthawaddy there 
is ample material for conjecture it is not sufficient 
Early to prove conjecture true. Numerous legends, 

eograp y. |3Qth Burman and Talaing, indicate that even 
some centuries after the beginning of the Christian era an 
inlet of the sea extended over the whole delta country 
reaching north so far as Prome, and leaving the higher land 
an archipelago of tree-clad islands- There is good reason 
for believing that cities such as That on now far inland were 
at that time situated by the sea. The present remains of 
Portuguese docks at Syriam(l) show that even within the 
last three hundred years much land has been reclaimed. 
An examination of the physical conditions has led geologists 
to the same conclusion (2). 

It may be accepted with some degree of confidence that 
this archipelago was studded with Hindu colonies, engaged 
in trade, presumably with China, that there was an indigene 
ous population, not of Talaing stock, and that from at least 
the second century of the Chiistian era the Cambodians 
were consolidating their position on the east. An enquiry 
along these three several lines is necessary to an elucidation 
of the early history of Hanthawaddy. 

There is a legend much in vogue among the people of the 
delta which purports to account for the origin 
of life in Twante. Sifted of extraneous matter 
this may possibly convey a picture of the earliest 
inhabitants. If the jungle child who figures as the hero 
may be taken as a prototype of these they had but few 


(1) . Settlement Report, 1880. 

(2) . Geological Papers on Burma ; Theobald. 
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accomplishments- They fared on fish, shell fish especially, 
which they obtained in tidal limits, and therefore presuma- 
bly were unacquainted with the use of boats ; they had not 
learned to use the bow, and can have had little skill in 
warfare ; they did not know the drum, and were thus 
ignorant of music ; they were even innocent of clothing. If 
however there is anything in the legend they had learned 
to kindle fire (1)- 

Forchhammer was of opinion that they were Taungthus, 
(2) who have affinities with the Karens ; but the Taungthus 
are described as pre-eminent in music and proudly claim 
the invention of the drum (3). Forbes thought that they 
were a Mon-Khmer tribe (4), and it is the opinion of Dr- 
Grierson that “ some form of Mon Khmer speech was once 
the language of the whole of Further India ” (5). 

To these people must in all probability be assigned the 
stone implements which have been found in various locali- 
ties. These stone implements are peculiar for their small 
size, in being carved with shoulders and in being sharpened 
chisel-wise, instead of being ground down on both sides 
after the ordinary manner like a hatchet (6). Similar re- 
mains have been found in Chota Nagpur, but not, it appears, 
elsewhere in India or Europe- No information seems to 
be forthcoming as to how far they resemble those of the 
Malay Peninsula. But suggestions have been made that 
these early inhabitants belonging to a primitive race widely 
spread in early times over the south of India, Indo-China 
and Polynesia. There is a considerable correspondence 
between the Mon Khmer languages and that of the Santals 
of Central India on the one hand and various Austronesian 
languages on the other, A table of the relationships be- 
tween these tongues was published by the French Oriental 
School in 1908 (7). The people who speak them at the 
present day are certainly of divers races, and it would seem 
that they owed the common features of their languages to 
some primitive people a branch of which must have found 
its home in Hanthawaddy prior to the arrival of the Talaings. 

Although the unanimity of tradition is alone sufficient to 
render it certain that there was at one time a 
The Hindu close connection between India and Hantha- 
o oms s. ^addy there is li ttle corroborative detail. The 

(1) . Syriam Yazawin and Lloyd’s Gazetteer. 

(2) . Note on Antiquities and Jardine Prize F.ssay. 

(3) . Ramaniia, Taw Sein Ko. 

(4) . Further India, p. 20, 

(5) . Linguistic Survey, 

(6) . Forbes, op. cit. p. 157.* 

(7) . Bulletin, June 08. 
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Jegcilds of the country would trace the connection back to 
the lifetime of the Buddha, The Mahayamsa, a history 
compiled in Ceylon in the 5th century, relates the despatch 
of Sona and Uttara in 308 at the end of the 3rd Council to 
Suvannabhumi, which is identified with the Talaing country. 
If this account can be accepted it is clear that intercourse 
with India must by that time have been long established. 
But there are grounds for considering the passage as a later 
interpolation (1). 

If the Burman chronicles can be accepted with reference 
to the eras of local chronology in early days it is certain 
however that Hindu influence must have been active in 
Hanthawaddy by A.C. 78. For in that year the King of 
Prome abolished the Era of Religion, and substituted a new 
era known as the Dodorasa Era. This is the Saka Era of 
India (2). 

From 180 B.C onwards the Andhra dynasty was supreme 
over the whole of Middle India, they were fervent Bud- 
dhists and notable merchants trading both by land and sea 
from Rome to China. It would appear not impossible that 
the colonists who settled along the coasts of Hanthawaddy 
were people of this nation. 

It is certain that sometime before the Talaings had en- 
tered Hanthawaddy there were pagodas, many of them 
built of laterite, extending from Syriam and Twante to 
Pegu and Thaton. These are undoubtedly among the oldest 
monuments in Hanthawaddy, (3) they form the subject mat- 
ter of a series of legends relating to the Hindu colonists and 
some of them, as is also the case with the Petleik, one of the 
oldest pagodas at Pagan, are so old that all tradition of their 
origin has been forgotten. In the Thaton pagodas of this 
series the sculptures have been held to correlate them with 
the buildings of Orissa. 

Each group of pagodas may be taken to represent the site 
of one of these settlements, one of them occupied the laterite 
ridge from Syriam to Pada, there was another at Twante 
and numerous towns were grouped in the vicinity of present 
day Rangoon. It can not be determined how far these dif- 
ferent settlements were coeval, and it is probable that at 
least the relative importance varied from time to time with 
the shifting of the river and the convenience of trade ; the 
site of Rangoon however would seem always to have been 
one of the more important centres. The fact that some of 

(1) . Taw Sein Ko : Buddhism, Vol. I, 599. ~ 

(2) . See J. B. R. S., Vol. II, Part II.,—- The Burmese Era."-Ed. 

(3) , Similar remains recently discovered in Siam have been held to 
date from the beginning of the Christian era. 
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these settlements are traditionally known by Sanskrit instead 
x>f Pali names affords a clue to the date of their establish- 
meni Thus the best known of them was Utkala Nagara, 
the town of Utkala. Utkala is the Sanskrit form of Orissa, 
in Pali, a later and more euphonious form of speech, it was 
softened into Ukkala. Trikumbha Nagara was a town, the 
Town of the Three Hills, comprising the site of the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda. The Pali form would have omitted the 
“r,” and it was from this Pali form that Forchhammer con- 
sidered the name Dagon or Tigun to derive. It has been 
held that these names are “ suggestive of ethnical and his- 
torical relations with Hinduic rather than with Buddhist 
India.” (1) Buddhism was predominant in India from 250 
B. C. to 350 A. C, there is good reason for considering that 
these colonies can not have been founded subsequent to 
the latter date, and the argument from nomenclature lends 
some force to the possibility that they were established 
before the earlier date (2). 

These colonists appear to have been driven out by the 
Talaings about the 5th century A. C. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that by this time the Andhra domination over central 
India had come to an end. 

The period and relations of the Hindu colonists is of some 
importance in the history of Hanthawaddy as to them is 
traditionally assigned the honour of introducing Buddhism# 
Although the evidence is insufficient to regard this as esta- 
blished history it does not conflict with a provisional 
assumption which seems to be in accordance with such evi- 
dence as is forthcoming. It may be considered then aS 
more than possible that the coasts of Hanthawaddy were 
colonised from India not later than 200 B. C., that the 
people came from the East coast by way of the sea, their 
probable origin being the country between the Mahanadi 
and Godaveri, that the colonists were Buddhist either at the 
time of their arrival or shortly after, that they formed the 
eastern limit of a trading empire which linked China up 
with Rome, that about 300 A. C. internal trouble weakened 


their power in India, and left the colonists comparatively 
defenceless before the rising power of the Talaings. 

Seeing that even the existence of the indigenes and colo- 
nists is not free from doubt little information can 
brtween* expected as to their mutual relations. Pre- 


Indij^enes and 
Colonists. 


sum ably there were raids and punitive expedi- 
tions, and this presumption is strengthened by 


(1) . Forchhammer: '^Shwe Dagon.” 

(2) . On the relation between Pali and Sanskrit, sec Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, Vol. I, 249. 
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the earliest legend of Syriam. This tells howr a native of 
the island overcame the ruling dynasty at Pada, and forti- 
fying Syriam, inaugurated a period of native rule (1). The 
laterite remains at Pada suggest the former existence of a 
Hindu colony at this place, and it appears that the island 
did not become subject to the Talaings until some centuries 
after the foundation of Hanthawaddy (2). The legend is 
not therefore devoid of probability, but tradition has such a 
way of playing shuttlecock with the centuries that any basis 
of fact which the legend may possess may relate to an en- 
tirely different period. 

The third influence presiding over the birth of Hantha- 
waddy was that of the Khmers, the inhabitants 
of Cambodia, Here as in Burma and Pegu 
an Indian civilisation appears to have been 
grafted on a Mongol stock. The closer connection with 
China and the survival of inscriptions from the 5th century 
of the Christian era takes back their chronology to a period 
when nothing is possible in Hanthawaddy but conjecture.. 
It is said that in 125 B. C., China as the result of a success- 
ful war was enabled to levy tribute from them (3). But in 
the second century after Christ there appears to have been 
another influx of Hindu civilisation and in the third century 
a Chinese ambassador met an ambassador from India at the 
Cambodian court (4). 

North of these were the Champas, the occupants of Old 
Annam, a people of similar civilisation, who advanced 
northwards until they were checked in the fourth century 
by the Chinese in Tonkin. The civilisation of both these 
peoples was Hindu, Brahmanic, the classical language of 
their inscriptions was Sanskrit (5), and although in the 7th 
century the Chinese pilgrim Yi-tsing found a few Buddhists 
in the country this religion never seems to have made much 
progress. To this source doubtless must be attributed the 
traces of Shivaism in Thaton. And Chinese civilisation 
also must have permeated through this channel. It is 
significant that while the earlier era of Burma is imported 
from India, that now employed has been derived from 
China (6), and was introduced apparently during the acme 

(1) . Syriam Yazawin. This legend however has incorporated at least 
one of the Jatakas in the same account, 

(2) . ib. 

(3) . Ferguson 11, 373, Ed. 1910. 

(4) . Architecture Hindoue, dc Beylie, p. 79. 

(5) . An inventory of these is given in the Bulletin of L’Ecole Fran- 
caise for June, 1908. 

(6) , Taw Sein Ko, loc. cit. [See, however, this Journal, Vol. II, Part 
H : “The Burmese Era,” — Ed.] 
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of Cambodian civilisation. It has been held that both the 
Talaing and Cambodian script derive from the Vengi script 
of IVth century India, the latter being the medium by which 
it passed to the Talaing (1). Forbes with somewhat less 
probability thought that both received their letters indepen- 
dently from the same source, the Buddhist missionaries of 
the Vth Century (2). 

Thus at the time that the Talaings founded Hanthawaddy 
Summary of Seem to have been subject to three 

Prc-Taiaing influences. The Orissa colonists along the coast 
Influences. ^^srere Buddhist of the “ Southern ** school with 
their sacred writings in Pali ; these have played the greatest 
part in moulding the religion of the present day. To the 
primitive indigenes they would seem to have been indebted 
for some of the commonest words of their language; ka, for 
instance, the Talaing for ‘‘ fish/’ is found in various forms 
from Santali to Polynesia. The Cambodians appear to have 
been the medium for the introduction both of Brahmanism 
and the influence of China. Prior to the 5th century the 
Orissan, and thereafter until the 10th century the Cambodian 
influence appear respectively to have predominated. 

J. S. Furnivall. 


(1). Jardine Prize Essay. 
,(2). op. cit. p. 17. 




TALAING FOLKLORE. 

The following stories are from a collection recently made 
in Bilugyun. The stories were taken down word for word 
as narrated and the text is a literal translation, except where 
for obvious reasons paraphrase has been preferred. 

Books are unknown in the Mon country and conditions 
are therefore specially favourable for the survival of ancient 
song and story. Almost every school-boy in the pongyi- 
kyaung has one or more stories with which to while away 
the long evenings in the rains. These are regarded as 
his peculiar property and if there is a demand for any 
particular story, its owner is always summoned to tell it. 
The audience is ready with its laughter and the narrator 
consequently tells his tale with spirit, winding up with a 
triumphant “ot ra” (it is finished) while his hearers are 
still gurgling over the last joke. 

The elders also are full of yarns. These are as a rule 
longer but of the same type as the school-boys’ stories; the 
very canning man figures in most of them and, though 
Sometimes hoist with his own petard, frequently, in defiance 
of the canons of poetic justice, enjoys to the full the fruits 
of his villainy. 

A number of the stories, e. g., The Four Deaf People,, 
are found also in Burman folklore. Many, however, seem 
peculiar to the Mons. 

I. — The story of A Kanuh Li. 

Long ago there lived in a certain village a youth named 
A Kanuh Li. One day his friends called him to go with 
them to cut bamboos. Kanuh Li did not want to go, but, as 
they were very insistent, he had to. When they got to the 
bamboo jungle, the others went to cut bamboos but Kanuh 
Li only wandered hither and thither dreamily. When they 
had finished they asked, “ Kanuh Li, where are your bam- 
boos ?” He replied, “ I have not cut any yet.” Then they 
took pity on him and all helped to cut for him. When they 
had cut enough, they said, “ Come, let’s carry them home.” 
But Kanuh Li would not carry the bamboos the others had 
cut for him, and they had to carry home his bamboos for 
him, as well as cut them. 

When they reached the village all the others split the 
bamboos up very small and made fish-traps. A Kanuh Li 
did nothing with his bamboos but his father made for him 
a very large fish-trap. Then they all went to catch fish. 
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Kanuh Li*s trap was so liirge that it reached from one side 
of the creek to the other, and made it impossible for anyone 
else to fish. So his friends said, “Kanuh Li, don’t you fish. 
We will give you a share of the fish we catch.” Kanuh Li 
agreed. The others fished and gave him a fair proportion 
of their catch. They then carried the fish home to the vil- 
lage. 

Half way home, Kanuh Li came to a fire in which the 
corpse of a man was being burnt. He determined to smoke 
his fish here. When he had smoked two or three, a Kalok* 
came and took them away. When he had smoked two or 
three more the Kalok came and took them away as before. 
At last he had only one fish left. As he smoked this last 
fish, he held it by the tail. The Kalok came and snatched 
the fish as before. Then Kanuh Li seiiccd the Kalok’s hand 
and said, “You are the fellow who has stolen all the fish I 
caught with so much labour. This time you are going to 
die.” Then the Kalok said, “Don’t kill me. If you want 
gold I will give it you. If you want silver I will give it 
you. Whatever you want you shall have.” Kanuh Li 
replied, “I do not want your silver or your gold. But I 
want my inside to make a noise like ‘ wang-wang wang- 
wang,’ so as to scare the sparrows away from the rice-fields. 
If you can give me this, I will let you go, if you can’t I will 
kill you.” Then the Kalok, by the power of Kaloks, caused 
the inside of Kanuh Li to rumble “ wang-wang, wang-wang,” 
So when he went up on the platform in the fields, no spar- 
row dared come nigh him. 

One day he went to steal buffaloes, and in order that the 
noise should not betray him he wrapped himself in straw.f 
When he went into the enclosure where the buffaloes were 
kept, a young buffalo, thinking the straw was intended for 
him to eat, took a mouthful of it. At once the “ wang- 
wang” noise began, all the buffalo owners came out and 
caught A Kanuh Li. That is the end. 

II-— The story of the Four Deaf People. 

This is the story of four deaf men. One deaf man was 
herding goats. They disappeared in the jungle and he 
went in search of them. As he went he met a deaf man 
ploughing his fields and said : 

“I have lost my goats. Did they pass this way?” 

“ Yes,” said the cultivator, “ all this is my land, from here 
up to there.” 

* A “Kalok ” is an evil spirit or tas'e. 

t The original is scarcely translatable. 
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The goat herd thanhed him and went in the direction he 
pointed. He found his goats and drove them back. Meet- 
ing the cultivator again he said : 

“ Friend, you have done me a kindness. Pray accept a 
lame goat in return.” 

“It is false,” said the cultivator, ”I did not strike your 
goats. I know nothing about your goats.” 

“No,” the goat-herd replied, “you can have the lame 
goat if you like. I can’t give you any other.” 

So the two had a dispute and went to the owner of a 
cucumber-garden. 

“Friend gardener,” said the goat-herd, “decide this case 
between us two. He wants a good goat and I can only let 
him have the lame one.” 

“I never struck it,” said the cultivator, “I never threw 
stones at his goats,” 

“Not one but two of you coming and asking for cucum- 
bers,” said the cucumber-gardener in a passion, “ you can’t 
have any.” Then he caught up a knife and cut all his 
cucumber-plants. 

The goat-herd and the cultivator next went to the house 
of the Governor and said : 

“ Oh great prince, do justice between us twain.” 

Now the Governor had just had a quarrel with his wife, 
and thought they were come to apologize on her behalf. 
So he said : 

“Away with you. Don’t come here with your apologies. 
I will never take that woman back again.” 

That is the end. 

Ill — The Four Women of Great Sensibility. 

Which was the most sensitive ? 

One woman went out in the morning to sun herself, ,and 
from the heat of the sun her skin withered. 

One woman stood in the light of the moon, and the 
moonlight blistered her skin* 

One woman was sleeping ; as she slept, a hair fell on her 
and broke a rib. 

One woman was in her house while someone outside was 
pounding rice, and the sound bruised her arm. 

Of these four women, which was the most sensitive ? 

In the case of the first three, it required an impact to 
injure them; whereas the fourth was bruised by mere sound 
without impact. This woman was the most sensitive. 
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IV. — The story of A Dew aw. 

Once upon a time in a certain village there lived a man 
called A Dewaw. He was a very violent fellow and all the 
villagers were much afraid of him. One night he went to 
steal a bullock. When he arrived at the cattle-pen, a tiger 
also was there, looking round for the fattest animal. A 
Dewaw went in and felt one animal after another, intending 
to steal the fattest. At length he came to the tiger, and 
thinking to himself, “ This beast is certainly the fattest of 
all,*’ he grasped its ears and sprang on its back. He rode 
away thus on the tiger. But at dawn, when he saw that 
it was a tiger he was riding, he sprang up a tree. 

When A Dewaw leaped off his back, the tiger also was 
very much afraid, and galloped off to his dwelling-place. 

Then his friend the monkey asked him ; 

Friend, friend, what is the matter with you?” 

“My friend,” said the tiger, “A Dewaw rode on my back, 
and I was afraid and ran away,” 

“ Friend,” said thet monkey, “ can a man ride a tiger ? 
Come and show me this A Dewaw.” 

“ Oh, friend, I dare not. I am afraid.” 

“ In that case,” said the monkey, “ let us tie our tails 
together. Don’t be afraid. I will come with you.” 

“All right,” said the tiger: so they tied their tails together 
and went to the tree where A Dewaw was. When A 
Dewaw saw them coming he was very much afraid and 
hastily climbed up into the higher branches of the tree. 
But his foot slipped and he fell down on the tiger’s back. 
The tiger gave a bound and ran off. The monkey was no 
match for the strength of the tiger and was dragged along, 
Lumping against stones and trees, his teeth set and grinning 
in his pain. The tiger stopped when he reached his dwell- 
ing place, and looking at the grinning dead monkey he said: 
“ Friend, I ran away in terror and am half dead. You only 
could smile through it all,” 

V. — The Story of the Monkey and the Turtle. 

The monkey and the turtle had sworn friendship. They 
went one day to the forest and came to a sycamore tree. 
The monkey said, “Let’s climb up and eat the fruit.” So 
the monkey went up, while the turtle, who could not climb, 
stayed below. The monkey was eating the fruit and the 
turtle said : 

“ Friend, give me one.” 
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“You have legs and arms,” said the monkey. “Why 
don’t you come up and help yourself? I was able to climb. 
I am not going to feed you.” 

The turtle was hungry and went away from the sycamore- 
tree. By-and-by he came to a Kalon* tree and resolved to 
feed on its roots. When he was satisfied he trotted off. A 
man from the village saw him and exclaimed, “ Good ! I will 
take him home and eat him. I will cook him when I get 
home.” So saying he seized and took away the turtle. But 
the turtle said, “ Don’t kill me yet. Let me first ease myself. 
Then eat me if you like.” The turtle eased himself and the 
whole village was pervaded by a delicious perfume. Then 
all the villagers said, “ Don’t eat this turtle. Smear him 
with resin and cover him with gold and set him free out- 
side the village.” This they did and let him go. 

The turtle went straight to the sycamore tree. The 
monkey was still there eating the fruit. The turtle called 
to him : 

“Hallo friend, haven’t you had enough yet. Give me' 
half a fruit to eat” 

“ No, I won’t,” said the monkey. 

“Well, I would have taken a little, as you would not give 
me a lot. As you won’t give me any, there’s an end of it.. 
But just come down and look at me.” 

The monkey came down and looked. 

“Hullo, friend,” said he, “where did you get this?” 

“ I was very hungry. I asked you for fruit and you gave 
me none, so I went and stole dead, rotten fish out of a fish- 
trap. After eating these, I went into the village and eased 
myself. The people were so delighted with the scent that 
they smeared me with resin and covered me with gold. So 
I came back to show myself to you, friend.” 

“Come here, friend,” said the monkey, “I will give you 
sycamore fruits, as many as you like. Only show me the 
place where you found the fish.” 

“ Eat only rotten ones,” said the turtle, “ and then go into 
the village and do as I did. They will smear you with 
resin and cover you with gold, just as they did me.” 

The monkey believed the words of the turtle ; he ate the 
rotten fish and went into the village and eased himself* 
Not only was there no scent but the whole village stank. 
They chased and caught the monkey and after otherwise 
maltreating him, gilded him with gold, the weight of a louse’s 
head. 


Kalon-somz tree from -which scent is made. 
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VI.— A Monkey’s adventures. 

The monkey came to the river to catch crabs. He could 
not reach them with his hands, so he let down his tail. The 
crabs held on to it and, struggle as he would, he could not 
get free. The water rose and at high tide the monkey was 
submerged. A big fish came along and swallowed him. 
By and by an old man came a-fishing and caught the big 
fish. He pulled his line but could not get the fish ashore,, 
so he called to him Seven daughters who were weeding the 
garden to come and help him land it. All his daughters 
came and pulled the fish out of the water and took it home. 
When they got home they cut the fish open and out jumped 
the monkey. He ran into the kitchen, caught up a live coal 
and a handful of straw, mounted the roof of the house, and 
made as if to set the thatch on fire. Then the old man 
shouted : 

“ Heh, young monkey, don’t be in a hurry to burn down, 
my house. I will marry you to one of my daughters.” 

“ I won’t have her.” 

“I will give you two.” 

“ I won’t have them.” 

“ I will give you all seven.” 

All right,” said the monkey. So he took them all away 
to his house. When they reached the monkey’s house, the 
seven girls put part of the big fish in the curry-pot to cook 
and went to weed the garden. As they left, they said to 
the monkey : 

‘‘ Brother, don’t eat the curry. When we come back, we 
will all eat it together.” 

“All right,” said the monkey, ” this fish is my mother. I 
won’t eat it.” 

Before the girls came back, the monkey ate it all. 

Next day they made chicken-curry, and smeared the lips 
of the pot with jack-fruit gum. Then they went off to weed 
the garden. But before going, they said to the monkey : 
“ Wait and eat the curry with us.” When they were gone, 
the monkey snatched up the curry-pot. It stuck to his hands 
and he could not get rid of it. So he went under the mos- 
quito curtain and lay whining as if he had a fever. When 
the girls came back they asked : 

“ Brother, what is the matter? ” 

“ I’ve got fever,” said the monkey. 

“ If you’ve got fever, we will massage you.” 

“No, don’t trouble,” said the monkey. 

But they hustled under the mosquito curtain and found 
themselves massaging the curry-pot. 
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“ Brother, yon promised not to cat the curry.” 

“ Hai, hai, I was only fooling. If you free me of this glue 
you can go home to your father.” 

So they fetched a bottle of oil, and rubbed it on his hands 
and loosened the glue. Then they went home to their 
father’s house. 

The monkey went out and hid under the rice-pounder. 
Thence he called to the tiger : 

“ Oh, tiger, here is food for you.” 

The tiger came along and turned over the rice-pounder, 
and found the monkey. He was just about to eat him, 
when the monkey said : 

“Ha, we don’t eat like this. We wash our food first.” 

So the tiger washed him, and again was going to eat him, 
when the monkey said : 

“ Ha, we don’t eat like this. We cook our food on the 
rack.” 

So the tiger went and fetched fire and put the monkey on 
the rack. But the monkey got cymbals and a drum and 
ran up a tree and laughed. 

“ Hai, hai, tiger, you couldn’t eat me.” 

VII— The Story of Ataplem. 

Long ago, Ataplem borrowed money from the Governor 
and though many years passed the loan was still unpaid. 
The Governor was rather fond of him and did not press 
for repayment. One day he went to pay Ataplem a visit. 
When Ataplem saw him coming he made up some jaggery 
in a curious way and scattered it on a board. Then he tied 
a cock on the board beside the jaggery. As the Governor 
came up, Ataplem said : 

“ See, here is the Governor and I have nothing to give 
him, I will feed him with this.” He then scraped up what 
was lying on the board and handed it to the Governor. 

“ Where did you get this fowl? I should like to have it.” 

“ If your worship really wants it, please to take it.” 

So the Governor took the animal away to his house and 
•called his wife and children together saying, “ Come and 
eat a delicacy.” He then tied the cock up and they sat 
down and waited. And when there was something to eat 
he divided it among them all. 

“ It smells nasty,” said his wife. “ I cannot eat it.” 

“ Why, so it does. It was quite sweet in Ataplem’s house. 
I will go and find out what this cock can have eaten.” 

As the Governor approached, Ataplem said quietly to his 
wife : “Go ahd buy doves and herons in the bazaar, kill 
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them and throw them on the roof of the house.’* Then he 
fetched his gun and took the governor out shooting. The 
governor shot and fired at all the doves and herons he saw, 
“ Don’t trouble to hunt for them,” Ataplem said, “ We 
shall find them all on the roof of the house when we get 
home.” So when they had fired fifty rounds they went 
back and Ataplem said to his wife. 

“ What have you got for his worship to eat ? ” 

“1 have nothing at all.” 

“Nonsense. Take some of the herons and doves that 
you will find on the roof of the house and cook them.” 

So she climbed on to the roof and threw down, before 
the governor’s eyes, a large number of birds. 

“ This is an excellent gun,” said the governor, “ I should 
like to have it.” 

“I should not like to part with it,” Ataplem said, “but if 
you are very anxious to have it, you may.” 

So the governor took the gun home and went out shoot- 
ing, As he fired he said to each bird, “Go and die on the 
roof of my house.” When he had fired fifty shots he came 
home and said to his wife, “We will have some curry of 
doves and herons. Go and look on the roof. You will find 
lots there.” She looked on the roof but there was nothing, 
there. 

“How is this?” said the governor. “I will go and in- 
quire of Ataplem.” 

Meanwhile, Ataplem had been to the village and hired a 
very .beautiful girl and hid her inside his mosquito curtain 
giving her careful directions what to do. When the gover- 
nor came he called to his wife, “ See, here comes his wor- 
ship. Get ready a meal quickly. What, are you still pound- 
ing the pepper? Haven’t you finished yet?” So saying, he 
seized the pepper-pestle from her grasp and beat her so that 
she ran weeping to the inner room. After a little he cried, 
“ Well, have you not become a beautiful virgin yet ?” At 
this, as she had been instructed, the girl who had been 
hidden under the mosquito-curtain came out and when the 
governor saw her, “ O my father,” he said, “ I must have 
that pepper-pestle.” When they had eaten curry and rice, 
he said to Ataplem, “Now please let me have that pestle.” 
Ataplem feigned reluctance but at last on the governor’s 
handing over all his rings and chains and all the money he 
had with him, Ataplem let him have the pestle. 

On reaching home, the governor struck his wife a blow 
on the head and she ran weeping inside the house. After 
a little he called, “ Have you not become a beautiful virgin 
yet?” 
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His wife came out still weeping; “ How should 1 become 
a 'beautiful virgin? With a broken head.” 

The governor looked at her head and said : ” I verily 
believe Ataplem has been deceiving me. I will go and 
arrest him.” 

But Ataplem had run away before the governor reached 
his house. As he fled, he came to a ferry kept by an old 
man with his wife and daughter. The old woman was 
cooking rice. 

“ Ferry woman,” said Ataplem, “I pray you row me 
across. I am in a hurry.” 

What might your name be,” the old woman asked. 

” Sunninglaw,” said Ataplem.* 

“ Well, daughter, do you row him across. I am busy.” 

When they got to the middle of the river, Ataplem took 
charge of the boat and rowed off with the girl. 

“ Help, mother, help,” she called. 

“ Help, help,” cried the old woman. ” Oh fathers, oh 
mothers, Sunninglaw has run off with my daughter.” 

When the neighbours heard, they said: “Well, what 
business is it of ours ? If her son-in-law likes to take away 
her daughter, we can’t interfere.” 

Ataplem rowed up-stream till he came to a place where 
five hundred dacoits were encamped. Some were sharpen- 
ing spears, some were whetting swords and some were 
cleaning guns. When Ataplem saw them, he thought to 
himself : “ Ha, I will cheat these dacoits,” So he ap- 

proached them weeping, 

“ What’s the matter with you? ” the dacoit leader asked. 

“ I miss my dear father so.” 

“What was your father ?” 

“ He was a great dacoit. He committed many dacoities 
and was never caught. No sword or gun could wound him. 
That is why I weep.” 

“ Now, do you possess any of your father’s skill ? ” 

“He taught me it all.” 

“ Well, if you were to impart a little to us, where would 
be the harm ? ” 

“ All right. Go and fetch a two-masted boat and turn it 
upside down and get underneath it, I will compound a 
drug to inject you. Then you will be dacoits indeed,” 

So the dacoits went and fetched a large two-masted boat 
and set it upside down and, as instructed by Ataplem, they 
divested themselves of their clothes and went underneath 


Son-in-law is haman. So of old did an Ataplem deceive Polyphe- 
mns. 
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the boat. Ataplem strictly enjoined them not to come out 
till dawn. He then took all the clothes and property of 
the dacoits and went his way. At length he came to the 
village where the wives of the dacoits lived. 

Whence come you/’ they asked him. 

I am a soothsayer,” he replied. 

“ Come, neighbours, come/* they cried, “ here is a doctor 
oi learning come to our village. Doctor, our husbands 
have gone out as dacoits. Tell us by your art how they 
fare.” 

‘*You must first make me presents~rice, salt, ngapi, 
onions, chillis and money if you have it.” When all were 
assembled he said, “ Fear not. Your husbands are all dead. 
They have become ghosts. They have no clothes. They 
will come tomorrow evening. Don*t let them come into 
your houses. 

So saying, Ataplem packed all the goods he had collected 
in a cart and went off. Next day the dacoits came from 
under the boat and saw that their clothes had been removed. 
Thinking “That fellow has deceived us,*’ they went to their 
homes. When their wives saw them coming, “ O mothers, 
O fathers,” they cried, “here come the ghosts,” So they 
pelted them with stones and drove them off. 

“We are not ghosts,” the dacoits cried. “Ataplem has 
been deceiving you as he did us. He stole all our clothes 
and all our treasure.” 

“We also,” said the wives, “we also gave him rice and 
;salt and ngapi and silver and gold,” So the dacoits and 
fheir wives sorrowed for that they had been deceived. 

Ataplem journeyed till he came to a certain town. In 
this town there was a rich man who had a very beautiful 
daughter. Ataplem went into a ruined monastery and there 
procured a manuscript book. He then sat him down almost 
within hearing distance of the rich man’s house and preten- 
-ded to read from the book. “ Such a rich man borrowed 
of me two hundred thousand on such a date at so much 
interest. In such a month such a rich man borrowed a 
hundred thousand. Altogether the five rich men have bor- 
rowed of me so much.” 

The rich man overheard him as he read and said, “ This 
is the husband for my daughter,” and straightway arranged 
a marriage. So Ataplem became the sondn-law of the rich 
man. 

He did no work but spent all his time smoking opium. 
The townspeople began to jeer. “ Other folk’s sons-in-law 
trade or speculate or till the soil. But the rich man of our 
4own has got a son-in-law who does nothing but smoke 
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opium.” Then the rich man’s daughter said to her husband^ 
“ Do you not know how people jeer at you ?” 

“ Wife,” he replied, “ tomorrow 1 will set forth to earn my 
living. Make me a bundle of food.” 

In the morning he sat down under a banyan tree in the 
cool shade. When he had laid out the food from his bundle 
before him he sat smoking opium. Now in the banyan tree 
there was a Bilu- As he looked and saw the man smoking 
opium he said, “ I have eaten many men. But while others, 
eat rice and curry, this man eats fire. Such a man I have 
never seen. What manner of man is he?” And the Biln 
shivered with fright in his banyan tree. 

Having finished his pipe, Ataplem considered and said,. 
“ Now, what shall I eat first? ” and happening to look up 
and see the Bilu he called. 

“ Haik, come down, come down here.” 

“ Lord of benefits, do not eat me,” said the Bilu. 

“ Ha, I have been without food for long. Come down,”* 
The Bilu descended crying : 

“ Lord of benefits, do not eat me. I will give you a 
magic casket, wherefrom you can take as much gold or 
silver as you wish. Receive this casket and spare me.” 

Accepting the casket and telling the Bilu he might go,. 
Ataplem went home and showed the Bilu’s gift to his wife. 
As often as she opened it, it was full of gold and silver, and 
as often as she emptied it, it refilled. Whereat she rejoiced 
exceedingly. The rich man also made over all his property 
to Ataplem, who became a rich man in that town. 

J. A. STEWART. 



BURMESE GHOSTS. 

The Burmese are a singularly imaginative people. Their 
imaginative powers are peculiar in that they are greatly 
tinged with superstition. It is true that their imagination; 
finds other outlets, as evidenced, for instance, by their 
literature where imageries can be pictured only by Burmese 
minds or other minds soaked in Burmese ideas. But their 
imagination curiously blended with superstition has created 
a world of spirits, which is unapproached and unapproach- 
able — literally, because the inhabitants are grotesque in 
appearance and awe-inspiring in temperament, — ^figuratively, 
because it is as distinctively Bur man as the national dress 
itself. None but the Burman knows exactly the exquisite 
art of trimming his aerial turban and his rippling dress. 
None but the Burman could tell such superstitious tales, 
which pervade the very atmosphere of the country. 

The inhabitants of this Burmese world of spirits are so 
different from what we have been accustomed to associate 
with the spirits in European literature that a few words of 
explanation may not be out of place. They are not exactly 
spirits in the sense that they are unwelcome visitors from 
beyond the grave, the weird occupants of a mysterious 
world, too shy of the light to reveal to us mortals their real 
nature. Though they can assume different forms as easily 
as western spirits, they have a tangible body which requires 
nourishment, just as human bodies do, and the question of 
food is with them as with all of us the one engrossing 
object. Like all of us again they have hopes and fears, 
suffer pains and afflictions and carry on an endless series 
of squabbles and brawls among themselves. In fact they 
form quite a world in themselves, marrying and giving in 
marriage, rearing up children, whom it is the duty of the 
parents to educate in their own peculiar habits and customs. 
They are of interest to us because they live in close touch 
with us and we may not tell how many of them we have 
met with in the ordinary course of our life. We have 
every reason then to suppose that these beings so human- 
like in character and in touch with us are visible to us. 
Yet under ordinary circumstances they are quite invisible. 
And herein lies the child-like simplicity of the Burmese 
mind which must have invented them at some remote period 
’in the first stages of its infancy. For have not philologists 
and mythologists contended that the cruder human ideas 
are the greater antiquity they possess ? So just as children 
may tell and believe tales which are nonsense to grey 
beards, these ancient Burmese story tellers, quite innocent 
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logical induction, have told with inimitable child-like 
/simplicity of ghosts, human in all respects and living among 
.and associating with human beings but invisible to the 
human eye. 

How then do we come by a knowledge of these spirits, 
'SO close to and yet seemingly so divided from us ? Would 
not their destiny be as mysterious and unsearchable as that 
of the Buddha in Nirvana ? This question as strange as 
the spirits themselves would seem to be unanswerable. 
But nothing embarrasses the wild fancy of story-tellers. 
The question is solved by having recourse to a pretty little 
deus ex machina in the shape of a root whose powers are 
no less potent than those of the herb with which mischievous 
Puck plays such havoc with the lovers. The potency of 
the root lies in its power to break the spell which binds the 
ghosts and present them to our view. When it is dried and 
held in the hand, we may see the ghosts, monstrous demons 
of repulsive appearance, deep-throated, broad-mouthed and 
sharp-tusked. Their proper abode is on the outskirts of 
the village, in the grave-yard, where they live on such 
filthy food as dead bodies and human excrement. When 
pressed by hunger, they think nothing of intruding into the 
village itself, where they make a thorough search for food. 
It is generally on such occasions that we meet them and the 
fact that they sometimes stop and hold a conversation with 
us (provided we have the magical root with us) shows that 
they are by nature kindly disposed towards us. They harm 
us only when they are compelled by extreme hunger, just 
as tigers turn man-eaters out of a lust for human flesh. 
Man and ghost then enter into a mortal combat, man trying 
his best to escape, ghost being anxious not to lose his prey. 
More interesting than such combats of hunger are those 
which are undertaken less to appease hunger than to display 
physical strength. A wrestling ghost, for instance, would 
measure his strength with a human wrestler out of some 
Uncontrollable propensity, the question of food being of 
secondary importance. There are again times when a ghost 
in a sportive mood plays with a mortal, just as a cat plays 
with a mouse, with this difference — that whereas the mouse 
is always the victim of the cat, the mortal may sometimes 
by readiness of resource turn the tables upon the ghost and 
even become his vanquisher. Whatever the motive may 
be, in any encounter with man, the ghost usually makes his 
hideous figure visible and thus the recollections and accounts 
of these ghostly contests have come to be expanded by the 
imagination of terrified man into the superb tales that we 
now have. 
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Most of these tales are indigenous but have undergone 
a, considerable change, having been modified and twisted 
according to the fancy of each individual. It is no wonder 
therefore that we should find them coated with a thin 
veneer of Buddhism. Buddhism has inf fenced Burma in 
many ways and although it arrived in Burma too late to 
have launched these tales on their misty career, its influence 
is still seen in the introduction into them of certain Bud- 
dhist ideas and beliefs. The very idea of the magical root 
mentioned above seems to be Buddhist, being found in Pali 
ghost stories. And some of the ghosts have been made 
subject to the Law of Karma and so they die and pass away 
to a happy or miserable existence according to the workings 
of that inexorable law. In this connection we may mention 
another spirit, the Ottazaung who forms quite a personality 
in himself. He is the product of a belief which is no less 
Buddhist than Burmese and differs from the other ghosts 
in possessing a body which is tangible and visible. We 
read in Pali books of how a person in ancient India 
went to bury his treasure in a deep pit, at the foot of a tree 
or in any other place, which was deemed secure from 
risks to which treasure of all kinds was exposed in those 
uncertain times. This belief in the hidden treasure is still 
strongly adhered to and forms the germ of the Ottazaung 
myth. Such is the care he bestows on his treasure, such 
is the anxiety with which he nourishes it, being his only 
resource in times of calamitiy, such as famine, debt, incur- 
ring royal displeasure and so on, that when death steals 
over him, he is found alas ! to have his last thoughts centred 
in his treasure,' to the detriment of his spiritual welfare. 
And thus out of the intensity of his last wish and as a sort 
of punishment for his neglect of the other world, he is 
reborn as the guardian spirit of the treasure. But as a 
surfeit of quails brings the deepest loathing to the stomach 
of the stiffnecked Izraelite, so the treasure of his last 
existence becomes the torment of this existence. His only 
wish now is to get rid of it, which is done if he can hand it 
over to a fitting recipient. And so he reveals himself to 
some belated traveller as a man brooding over his treasure 
or if the spirit is a female, in the form of a demure young 
maiden with rich flowing hair and a sweet face, strolling 
leisurely along. The mortal thus allured by such a fascinat- 
ing spectacle may be considered the most fitting recipient 
of the treasure. So for three consecutive nights he falls a 
prey to the machinations of the Ottazaung and dreams of 
a certain treasure buried in a particular place to which he 
must repair to take possession of it. But he is bound by 
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one condition — he must go alone and dig in the middle of the 
third night, having all along observed the utmost secrecy. 
But more often than not, the sceptical mortal is too terrified 
to go alone in the dead of night, perhaps to a grave yard, 
or else his extreme joy at the prospect of such wealth 
makes him divulge his secret. And so when he digs for 
treasure, he is punished by finding the treasure turn into 
common coal or earth. Thus once more the Ottazaung 
must guard his treasure until he can find a mortal who 
has faith enough to carry out his injunctions strictly, when 
he is rewarded with a rich treasure and the Ottazaung is 
released from his doom. 

This study of the Burmese ghosts does not profess to be 
exhaustive. Indeed, it would be presumptuous did it do so. 
It is only an attempt to bring these fanciful beings within 
the bounds of human reasoning and analyse their character 
in accordance with human learning. Whatever shortcomings 
such a method may possess, whatever things it may fail 
to compass or else may slur over, will it is hoped be readily 
excused if it is remembered that the attempt is made from a, 
study of the tales that live for the most part in the mouths 
of the people. A good selection will be given in the later 
numbers of this Journal. A certain portion have indeed 
been printed in book-form and from time to time in the local 
newspapers, which, however, are only an echo of the 
popular tradition. Whatever the source may be, there can 
be no doubt that these tales possess a considerable interest 
for folklorists and mythologists and this alone is an excuse 
for devoting one^s time to a systematic study of them. And 
it is the earnest hope of the present writer that they will not 
only entertain people by their intrinsic merit but also induce 
other gifted minds to unravel the mystery that surrounds 
them. 


Maung Tin. 
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NATURAL HISTORY QUERIES. 

1. Is there any Zoological prototype for ih.t pyinsarupa 
beloved of Burmese artists ? 

I have been told by a learned and tolerably truthful 
Burman that he had seen in the Palace at Mandalay a live 
pyinsarupa brought from China as a present to King Min- 
don. The animals which combine to from the pyinsarupa 
(representations may be seen at nearly every large pagoda) 
seem however to vary according to the fancy (or ability) of 
the artist and the type does not appear to be fixed, 

2. The existence of the cdS: — (a bird as large as a goose 
with a single leg which has no joint) is firmly believed in 
by many Burmans. This bird is said to possess the power 
of speech and thereby to deceive its would-be-captors. 

Is there any foundation for the belief in the existence of 
a single-legged bird ? The cdS; and the are reported 
to live in the jungles of the Himawunfa (<^»o^'3) and e/se- 
where — presumably the same country where Sir John 
Mandeville found dragons to be “ quite common.'’ 

3. There is a small dried fish, when exposed for sale it 
presents the appearance of half a fish with only one eye 
showing. I have been told more than once that in ils 
natural state the fish possesses only one eye andiis developed 
only on one side of the body. These fish go in pairs and 
when threatened by danger the male and female unite to 
from a whole normal fish with the full complement of two 
eyes and consequent increased ability to escape. The ap- 
pearance of the fish in its dry state or some resemblance to 
ordinary plaice or flatfish might be sufficient to account for 
the first part of the story told to me ; can any reader ex- 
plain or suggest a reason (other than the capping of one 
good story by a better) for the alleged combination of the 
two halves into an ordinary fish ? 

4. The small flying squirrel is known as the — 
why is the larger variety always called the fiSI* 

5- In certain parts of India shikaries declare that sambhur 
with heavy heads desiring to get rid of their loosening 
horns hook them over the low lying branches of trees and 
swing backwards and forwards. Is this belief found in 
Burma and has the fact been substantiated ? 

6. A large python with a fondness for fish is said to 
have emptied a pool of water in the dry season by making 
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his tail and head fast to trees on opposite sides of the pool 
and swinging his body backwards and forwards so as to 
bale out the water. Is this tale a mere invention or can it 
he substantiated ? 

Maung Gyi. 


CAVE SEPULTURE. 

Near the village of NOTE about 8 miles east of LOIKAW 
in KARENNI, concealed among the hills there lies a long, 
dark cave with a very narrow entrance, this cave is popu- 
larly known as the graveyard of the KYATS (degraded, 
invisible beings) and contains over 100 so-called coffins 
many of them still in good preservation. 

These coffins, hollowed out from solid logs, vary consider- 
ably in size, the average is about 8 feet in length but many 
are only from 4 to 6 feet while some go up to 10, 12 and 
even 14 feet. Some of the smaller coffins have roughly 
fashioned handles at the ends, and occasionally an extra long 
coffin is found to contain two smaller coffins placed end to 
end. Some of the coffins are provided with grooves for 
lids, and several lids are strewn about the cave ; many of 
the coffins rest on wooden trestles more or less dilapidated. 

There are no traces of bones in or about the cave. 

No information about the cave or its contents was forth- 
coming, although it was said that similar caves with similar 
coffins were to be found elsewhere in Karenni and in the 
Shan States east of the Salween. Some of these other caves 
were said to contain bones (apparently human) which would 
seem to show that cave sepulture was formerly practised by 
some of the inhabitants of these regions. Perhaps some 
reader can throw light on the use made of these caves. 

Maung Gyi. 


A CONUNDRUM WITH A SUGGESTION. 

In some parts of Burma a mile is commonly called 
c1:cpogS:i What is the derivation of this term ? 

The ordinary measure of distance is a daing (coo^S) said 
to be equivalent to a little over two English miles (although 
villages 3 daings apart are seldom nearer than 10 miles.) 

Ten daings are said to be a day^s journey commonly 
called s^:oocoDoS:i 
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The existence of a numerical relationship between 
c1:cpcg8: (mihin 500 measures ?) 

000^8 (some corruption of one thousand measures ?) 
and cocoDoS: (a distance of 10,000 measures ?) 
seems probable ; the unit would then be a measure of about 
twelve feet — is there any record of such measure being used 
in Burma ? 

MAUNG GYL 


A PECULIAR AFFLICTION. 

Every Burman knows what is meant by a cspEoocSoo^Sg ; 
the cause of this affliction can often be traced back to some 
sudden shock upsetting the mental balance, the result is a 
tendency two become disconcerted at any sudden or unex- 
pected noise or movement and to imitate the actions of the 
person towards whom the attention of the subject is directed. 
Recently I saw two cases of this, one was an elderly woman 
who several years before had lost her husband and the 
whole of a large family of young children from epidemic 
disease within a week, the other was a young girl, an actress, 
whose lover had been stabbed by a jealous rival before her 
eyes. To shout loudly or to clap the hands at either was 
quite sufficient to produce extraordinary results ; every 
action was copied and every suggestion carried out with 
ludicrous results, non-existent moustaches were twisted care- 
fully, imaginary insects were pursued and captured, dogs 
were attacked and driven off, fictitious bites were carefully 
dressed, etc., etc., just as by hypnotic suggestion. 

The girl declaimed with suitable gestures several passages 
in various languages quite unknown to her, and the woman 
hid under the table at a suggestion that the police were 
coming. 

Although absent-minded to a degree in the ordinary 
affairs of life the girl was a good actress and very seldom 
forgot herself on the stage. I saw her perform several times 
and only once, at a sudden onslaught on the big drum, was 
she for a moment at a loss. 

Women so afflicted are generally looked after by their 
relatives, are seldom allowed to go to pwis lest they create 
a disturbance by unwillingly imitating the actors, and are 
not allowed to wear jewellery without an escort as a mere 
suggestion would be enough to cause them to take off and 
throw away their bracelets, earrings, etc. 
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Several amusing stories are told of such persons ; an old 
woman in a Zayat keeping the sabbath was seen to fix her 
attention on a post up and down which ants were hurrying 
in their usual busy manner while the old woman told her 
beads to the refrain of “one goes up, one goes down” 

(ooccooSoocSooeosoSsoS: i) 

Another woman similarly afflicted was returning from 
the bazaar with a bottle of oil when her attention was at- 
tracted by a buffalo leisurely walking ahead of her, she 
suited her pace to that of the animal and sauntered along 
swinging her bottle of oil in time with the movements of the 
buffalo’s tail and then (still imitating the animal) she slowly 
inverted the bottle and spilled out all the oil. 

A dignified old gentleman crossing a bridge was much 
astonished at the strange behaviour of a woman coming to- 
wards him who suddenly made faces at him, threw down 
her tray and clasped him round the waist ; on his complaint 
to the local authorities it was discovered that a rude small 
boy following him across the bridge and seeing the woman 
advancing had attracted her attention and inspired her 
actions, 

I have never heard of a man being affected in this way 
and I cannot say whether the affliction is curable or not, it 
appears to be a kind of nervous disorder but perhaps some 
medical reader may be kind enough to throw some light on 
the subject. 

Maung GYI. 


FROM KARENNL 

An account of the horns still preserved in Homeric 
fashion in the wilds of Karenni as records of treaties of by- 
gone days may be of interest to some of the readers of this 
magazine. 

Some time ago I was privileged to see and examine a 
buffalo horn now in the possession of the widow of SAW- 
LAWI, the late SAWBWA of KANTARAWADI ; this was 
one of the horns of an animal slaughtered and eaten to 
celebrate a treaty of friendship between the Chief of 
Karenni and the Chief of Chiengmai. The horn was en- 
graved in YUN characters so worn as to be undecipherable, 
and was surrounded by strips of palm leaf, also written in 
YUN of which I was able after some trouble to procure 
translations. It is clear that there were several treaties 
between Karenni and Chiengmai and it is not possible to 
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ascertain the date of the earliest agreement ; the earliest 
letter in the collection I examined was dated 1181 B.E. It 
announced the safe return of the Chief of Chiengmai from 
V(7EINSAN, where he had gone on duty at the orders of the 
King of BANGKOK, and forwarded for acceptance in token 
of friendship by SAWLAPAW Chief of Karenni, a WEIN- 
SAN da of special quality. 

Presumably the buffalo whose horn is still preserved was 
slaughtered in commemeration of the alliance of B. E. 1217 
witnessed by another document bearing date Tabaung lasan 
6th., 1217, B.E. This sets forth a friendly alliance between 
the Chief of Chiengmai with his 32 relatives and officials, 
and the three Chiefs of Karenni, Sawlapaw (Chief of 
Kantarawadi), Kyebogyi and Kyebogale (now Naungpale) 
described as relatives of PABAN the overlord and Chief of 
the whole of KARENNI. 

The boundaries between the two countries are defined 
and the treaty binds each party to consult and to act in 
concert with the other in all circumstances and in picturesque 
language unites the contracting parties like two plates of 
gold welded into one. 

Sacred water was drunk and a buffalo slaughtered and 
eaten on the spot with due formality, the head of the victim 
being placed towards the source and its tail towards the 
mouth of the SALWEEN river. 

A horn of the animal was taken by each party and the 
friendship declared was to continue so long as the buffalo 
horn remained crooked, so long as the Salween river was 
dangerous and until the cave of the royal white elephant 
was swallowed up by the earth, 

(With reference to the Salween the expression used in the 
Shan copy of the original is HAI which may mean “to be 
dangerous or “to disappear,” according to the tone. The 
latter meaning is that employed by the Burmese translator 
of the YUN original but the former seems preferable ; it is 
certainly more picturesque and to any one who has travel- 
led on the Salween in its upper reaches the image will 
require no elaboration.) 

This alliance is noted as being the latest renewal of 
several previous similar engagements. 

The alliance thus renewed was apparently not allowed to 
fall into neglect for a later letter from the Chiengmai Chief 
(whose officials and relatives are now shown as 37, and 
whose honorific titles occupy several lines,) refers to the 
satisfactory settlement of a dispute between Shans and 
Karens over 20 buffaloes and of a similar dispute between 
YUNS and Karens over 60 buffaloes ; it refers also to the 
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appointment of three Commissioners to take a census of 
cattle and buffaloes returned at 1319— the object of this 
census is not explained but presumably it referred to cases 
of dispute. 

This letter notes that intercourse and rights of trade bet- 
ween the two countries are free and unfettered and concludes 
by a reference to the previous treaty document and the ex- 
pression of a pious hope that the good relations existing 
may continue as before. 

Another letter refers again to the alliance of friendship 
and likens the succession of rulers to bamboo shoots spring- 
ing up afresh in an old clump, it points out that gold and 
silver if not made use of are of no more value than common 
stones, and even brothers if there is not love and affection 
between them are just like strangers. The application of 
these platitudes is found in a cordial invitation to the 
Karenni Chiefs to visit CHIENGMAI or HMINELONGYI 
in the hope that the alliance may be fostered and may 
become as endurable as the earth and sky. 

An enclosure to this letter is a general order from the 32 
rulers of CHIENGMAI to all the villages on the way to 
make preparations for the suitable reception of the Karenni 
Chiefs on their journey. 

The present Chief of KYEBOGYI has in his possession a 
bullock horn mounted in silver, with a lid engraved with 
leaves and berries and enclosing an oval yellow stone. The 
horn bears a shield with the following inscription :• — - 

** The token of Friendship 
Between 

EDwd. O’RILEY Esqre 
Asst. Commr. of TOUNGOO 
and the Chiefs 

KYAY-HPO-GNAY and KYAY-HPO-GYEE 
with the Subordinate Village 
Chief of the 'Western Division of 
KAREN-NEC 

The Ceremony of Fraternity 
having been performed 

at the village of KYA-HPO-GYEE on the 16th January 

1857.” 
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The KYAY-HPO-GNAY referred to is the state now 
known as NAUNGPALE, and the Subordinate village Chief 
is the Chief of NAMMEKON. 

Mr. O’RILEY (the spelling is that given on the inscription 
on the horn, the name is spelt in at least three different 
ways on a road in TOUNGOO called after this officer,) was 
one of the first Europeans to visit Karenni and the record 
of his travels is interesting reading, his opinion of the 
Karenni whom he describes as arrogant, savage, filthy and 
cruel and as living in a state of perpetual warfare, is the 
reverse of flattering. 

It was rather interesting to see still preserved at KYE- 
BOGYI a letter dated 1875 from Colonel D. BROWN, 
Commissioner of Tenasserim, fixing dates for an interview 
with the KYEBOGYI Chief either at KAWLUDOin PAPUN 
or at TOUNGOO, and a later letter dated 1879 from Col. 
DUFF (Commissioner of the same division) in which the 
writer was evidently much puzzled by a report that SAW*- 
LAPAW of KANTARAWADI had established a force on 
the HPA CHOUNG (between PAPUN and KARENNI) and 
destroyed certain boundary pillars. In both these letters the 
Chief Commissioner is referred to as the ruler of three king- 
doms (evidently Arakan, Tenasserim and Pegu Divisions.) 

Maung GYI. 


THE ARI OF PAGAN.* 

We are apparently called upon to change our views 
entirely about the Ari, the monks of Pagan whom King 
Nawrata disestablished. The very name it appears is 
wrong. It has ordinarily been explained to be the Pali 
Ariya, which means “the noble.” But already in 1899 Mr. 
Andrew St. John pointed out that the orthography is 
wrong and that the true word is Aran, which corresponds 
to the Pali Arannaka, which means the “jungle-dwellers.” 
There was always a certain amount of irony in styling 
“ nobles” those who, from all we have hitherto been led to 
believe, were distinctly ignoble, or at any rate, reprehensible 
in their ways. The Arannaka at any rate does not lead us 
to expect so much. It is applied to all ascetics, whether 
they are Brahmans or Buddhists, who lived apart in the 
jungles. But the Pagan Ari were not ascetics of the solitary 
kind at all. They lived in monasteries, wore black garments 
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and were the leaders of the people in serpent or dragon- 
worship. They had moreover the jus primae noctis over 
all brides. They have hitherto been looked upon as the 
ministers of a degraded Buddhism, corrupted by both 
Tantrism and Sivaism, but this is quite a mistaken view 
according to M. Louis Finot who writes about them at some 
length in the Journal Asiatique. When Anawratha of 
Pagan deposed them from the position of ministers of the 
state religion, on his conversion to the Southern Canon of 
Buddhism, he did not put an end to them altogether. They 
were not in fact definitely suppressed by royal decree until 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Up till that time the 
King of Burma went once a year to Mount Poppa, south of 
Myingyan, to worship the golden heads of Mahagiri. With 
him went all the people, headed by the Ari, and there were 
many bloody sacrifices to the Nats. The slaughter of 
offerings was in fact the chief act in the Ari ritual and the 
heads of animals were hung round the pillars of the temple, 
just as they are in the houses of the Chins, or in the skull 
avenues of the Tame Wa. There is a mention of the Ari as 
late as 1498 in an inscription discovered by Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko and reported in 1909. But though there were no Ari, 
the spirit festivals held by the Burmese Court to the Thirty- 
seven Nats of Burma are no doubt a memory of the old 
cult of the “forest-dwellers,” and Min Magayi remains the 
household nat of all Burma, though the Golden Heads of 
Mahagiri are now in the Phayre Museum. 

M. Finot discusses these Ari very fully in his paper and 
comes to the conclusion that they were priests of Hinduism 
rather than Buddhist monks and he finds traces of them in 
Siam and Cambodia. The description of their rites certainly 
has nothing in common with Buddhism, any more than 
their black robes had. The worship of the Nagas and their 
meat offerings are absolutely contrary to the doctrine of 
the Order of the Yellow Robe. The monastic life was the 
only thing common to them and monasticisra was no less 
practised by Hindu ascetics. They are indeed referred to 
as “false Sramanas” in Mrs. Bode^s edition of the Sasana- 
vamsa, though there is no mention of them by name and 
their most characteristic rites are only obscurely hinted at. 
There were, according to this authority, thirty thousand 
false sramanas in the country of Sammuti, who had sixty 
thousand disciples. They had the following doctrine : “ If a 
man takes the life of another he can free himself from this 
sin by reciting a certain Pareitta. If any one has killed 
father or mother, and wishes to absolve himself from this 
terrible crime, there is a Pareitta which, if he recites, will 
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do this for him. If any one is about to marry his sons or 
daughters, he must first hand them over to the Asariyas. 
Whoever transgresses this rule incurs great demerit. Those 
were the lying doctrines which they taught to the people/*^ 
There is only an exceedingly vague and ambiguous allusion 
here to the supposed droit de jambage credited to the Ari. 
M. Finot refers to similar practices in Siam and Cambodia 
and the Philippine Islands and concludes that they were 
really a ritual ceremony practised by the first inhabitants 
of these countries, before they were colonised by Hindus ► 
After this colonisation the ritual was carried on by the new 
missionaries, Hindu or Buddhist, just as there are modern 
missionaries who wink at ancestor- worship among their 
converts. M. Finot thinks, therefore, that we might look 
upon the Ari, not so much as degenerate Buddhists, but as 
propagators of Sivaism if it were not for one thing. In the 
land that was Ciampa and in Cambodia there are images of 
Siva by the hundred, especially in the form of the Linga 
but it does not appear that there is a single example in 
Burma. On the other hand there are distinct signs of 
Vishnu worship at Thaton, Prome and Pagan. Three fine 
bas-reliefs have been found at Thaton, one representing 
Vishnu Caturbhya seated, the two others Narayana lying 
on Ananta with a lotus springing from his body supporting 
the three deities of the Trimurti. Prome at one time took 
to itself the name of Pissanu-myo, the town of Vishnu, and 
one of the discoveries of General de Beylie there was a 
bas-relief of Vishnu Caturbhya standing on Garuda, At 
Pagan there is a temple obviously consecrated to Vishnu, 
and there are a number of images of him, while the outside 
walls are decorated with bas-reliefs of the ten avatars. All 
this is against the belief that Sivaism can have been the 
the religion of Burma before the eleventh century. The 
serpent worship attributed to the Ari also points to Vishnu, 
who is often represented sitting on the many-headed 
dragon. On the other hand the blood offerings are as much 
opposed to Vishnuism as they are to Buddhism. On the 
whole it seems most probable that the faith of the Ari was 
a survival from barbarism which had adopted certain Indian 
rites to cover its savagery. It is not merely the images 
and the decoration of Prome, Pagan and Thaton that show 
the great influence Hinduism had on early Buddhism in 
Burma. The great number of Sanskrit and Pali words 
point to the same thing. This is especially significant in the 
Talaing inscriptions, because they were set up in a country 
which was one of the centres of the Southern Buddhist 
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Pali canon. There are plenty of Sanskrit words retained 
down to the present day. 

The conclusion which M. Finot comes to is that the dis- 
coveries made up to now point to the existence of three 
religions in ancient Burma ; 1 Hinduism, in the shape of 
Vishnu worship which was practised in Pegu (Thaton), 
Prome and Pagan, 2 Mahayana Buddhism, proved from 
Tibetan sources and introduced about the fifth century, 
probably at the same time in Upper Burma and in Pegu. 
It was greatly affected by Tantraism. 3 The Therawada, or 
Hinayana Buddhism, introduced in Pegu at a date which is 
not yet determined and from there taken to Pagan in the 
eleventh century by Anawrata. Though we are not able 
to fix with certainty the time when Singhalese Buddhism 
reached Burma, the Prome discoveries make it certain that 
it was there five hundred years before it penetrated to 
Upper Burma, The proofs lie buried in the ancient cities 
of the Province and it is a duty which we owe to our 
Buddhist fellow subjects to carry on the work of research. 


NOTE ON THE DERIVATION OF THE NAME OF 
“ PROME,” 

Whether the alleged form (Supannanagara) was ever 
really used as a name for the town of Prome, is a question 
of fact to which I can contribute no direct evidence but the 
name strikes me as being quite a natural and normal one, of 
the “ scholarly ” kind. Such names were sometimes manu- 
factured on the basis of pre-existing local names. I need 
only give, as one instance out of many, the well known 
Pali name Muitimanagara of Martaban, which was certainly 
formed from the Talaing name Muh-traa’ (of which Mat-tma^ 
is, I believe, the more usual modern variant). Similarly (I 
conjecture) ggS suggested (prajna, panna), as a suitable in- 
gredient for the classical appellation that scholars were 
looking out for, when they wanted to give Prome a literary 
name.’’^ 

On my yiew of the matter the bare possibility of 1§S§ being derived 
from (prajna) is immaterial. But X may point out that there are scores 
of Sanskrit words in Burmese, that this particular one was certainly 
^ite well known to scholars, for it is found in the Burmese text of the 
Myazedi inscription (circa 1100 A.D,), and that the Burmese pronunci- 
ation of it to this day points distinctly to the Sanskrit and not the Pali 
form, as has already been noticed in this discussion. Tbe Talaing 
on the other hand, must have been taken from the Pali, because the 
Talaings preserve r unchanged in such a position. 
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No doubt this involves the view that ( 3 ^ was formerly 
pronounced pran, and for my own part I have very liftle 
doubt that it was. I can see no reason whatever for the 
supposition that the Burmese and the Talaing gf are 
unconnected and distinct words. Referring as they do to 
the same places, which lies just between the old language- 
spheres of the two nations, it would be a most extraordinary 
coincidence if these two Wms were not variants of one 
original. In my view the older form was prah. We know 
from the Talaing inscriptions that in that language final h 
was common in the 10 th. and 11 th. centuries but had been 
replaced by n in the 15th. That is the general rule, the 
only exception I have come across as yet being that final in 
turns into en. Therefore if the original name was prah the 
Talaing form pran would be a perfectly regular modern 
resultant. 

The only possible objection to the identity of g^ and g^ 
seems to me to be the rooted idea that final ^ in Burmese 
was never, even in the earliest times, pronounced as (h.) I 
cannot follow that train of thought at all. In Talaing the 
pronunciation of final go was certainly (h,) for otherwise we 
should not find it represented, since the 15th. century, by 
n. Now the Burmese got their alphabet from the Talaings 
in the llth. century, that is to say at a time when final 0 
was still pronounced (n) in Talaing, What reason is there 
to assume that the scholars, probably mostly of Talaing 
origin themselves, who first wrote down the Burmese 
sounds in the Talaing alphabet, used that alphabet in away 
quite different from what they had always been accustomed 
to in writing Talaing ? Surely the presumption is that 
they made no unnecessary changes but wrote because 
they heard (n,) and for no other reason whatsoever. 

As to the ultimate origin and meaning of g^, I fear I can 
make no suggestion save the negative one that it does not 
appear to be derived from the old local language '‘Pyu”, 
which seemingly allowed no final consonants at all. 

I suspect that the form Prome used by Europeans is due 
to a Portuguese modification of the Talaing form. The 
Portuguese, as is well known, had a habit of turning every 
final nasal into a nasalized sound which they usually re- 
presented in writing by m. They also went so far as to 
nasalize (and consequently tack an m on to) words ending 
in a vowel or a faint consonant such as h. Numerous in- 
stances could be quoted, but Pam (for Pahang in the Malay 
Peninsula) will serve to illustrate the one set of cases, where 
there really was a nasal originally, and Tenasserim the 
other. It is worth pointing out (from “ Hobson- Jobson 
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that Pinto (1545) has Prom^ Bocarro (circa 1609) Pren, Prom 
and Porao (this last showing the phonetic value of the 
Portuguese m as a nasalization), while Baker (as late as 
1755) calls the place Prone, which I believe is pretty near 
to its Talaing pronunciation. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 


PHILIP DE BRITO. 

The Talaing Pegu Chronicle (edited by Schmidt) styles 
this personage OD^ooD^O^Gp (kappitan jara.) I think this 
ought to be (kapitan jara,) but anyhow it represents the 
title of Captain-General (in contemporary Portuguese 
Capitam Geral) which was actually conferred upon this 
adventurer. The final I of course had to be dropped be- 
cause Talaing of the 17th. and subsequent centuries admits 
no final 1. 

Is De Brito’s Burmese nickname Nga Zinga derived in its 
turn from the Talaing version of his title ? I should have 
supposed that jara wotild be turned into zaya, just as the 
Burmese zayai represents the Talaing (^5 p^py hut one 
must be prepared for such irregularities sometimes, parti- 
cularly in proper names of the popular kind. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 


POWERS OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

Although there is at times a tendency to talk of the 
Burman Village, and endow it with a Community and 
Corporate Existence any close enquiry into the organisation 
of the Burman State has always shown that its basis was 
not territorial, but tribal, the bond between man and man 
was personal, not local. 

In Pegu the British found the revenue collected through, 
and the magisterial authority invested in, not the heads of 
each village, but the “heads over the Karen of each Town- 
ship, over the fishermen, and over the brokers, over palm 
juice drawers and silver assayers, over the ploughmen of 
the royal lands and the cultivators of the royal garden.” 
This is the organisation pictured in the records of the settle- 
ments of 1145 and 1164 B. E., (1784 and 1803 A. C.), and it 
did not readily give way before the organisation introduced 
on the annexation of Pegu with the village as the unit. For 
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some, years there were difficulties with men claiming to be 
hereditary owners or wardens of the fisheries (Inthugyis). 
The tradition remained so long as 1880. It is mentioned in 
the Gazetteer of that year that those set in authority by the 
British took a long time to “ understand that they had juris- 
diction over all residents within their charge without refer- 
ence to their more personal jurisdiction.” 

It was the same in Upper Burma. The settlement of 
1127 B. E., (1766 A. C.) shows that there were hereditary 
heads over the brokers, the bazaar sellers and the ferrymen. 
There were then four lines of hereditary head ferrymen, and 
in 1886 there were still four lines, while to the present day 
the representative of one line has a grievance against the 
present administration for auctioning his ferry to the highest 
bidder. The Cavalry, the Fusiliers, even the peons and 
cooks and sv^eepers were similarly organised. And I be- 
lieve that the ecclesiastical organisation of Upper Burma 
remains unchanged to the present day. The Bishop is not, 
so to speak, Bishop of Bloomsbury, but Bishop of the Broad 
Churchmen. 

Of greater interest however is the fact that the higher 
powers were and still are thus regimented. Very little is 
known about the Nats of Burma. There is a Burman “ play 
book ” giving their names and physical appearance, with 
the appropriate rites and chaunts, and on this is based the 
handsome volume by Sir Richard Temple. But this only 
deals with the thirty seven nats of national celebrity, there 
are many others of less fame. All of these appear to be 
tribal and not territorial deities. Ordinarily of course the 
tribe inhabits a definite area, and in such cases it is difficult 
to distinguish between the spirit as guardian of the locality 
and as guardian of the people- And casual immigrants are 
rapidly absorbed, so that although the first generation may 
worship their ancestral gods, by intermarriage they will fall 
under the protection of the gods of the locality, and in the 
course of time lose sight of their peculiar guardians. There 
are thus two factors continually at work converting tribal 
into territorial gods. This tendency to change the status of 
the nats will probably be accelerated under the economic 
conditions of the present day and it is therefore worth while 
to put on record a few facts which have come to notice. 

It was in Lower Burma that the matter, first attracted my 
attention. But at that time I did not appreciate its full signi- 
ficance and made no note of it. I can not be certain there- 
fore that my facts are correct. But so far as I remember U 
Yin Gyi is the guardian of all those whose ancestors have 
inhabited the regions of brackish water. Immigrants from 
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Upper Burma do not appeal to him for aid, but to the 
spirit to whom their ancestors have looked for aid, in Upper 
Burma. In the upper province however the fact has re- 
peatedly attracted my attention. 

Before the ‘shinpyu’ ceremony the boys are presented at 
the village monastery and also to the local ‘natsin’. It 
often happens that one or more of his parents have immi- 
grated from another village, and in this case instead of 
presenting the boy before the local ‘ nat ’ they either have 
to take him back to his parental village, if it is near enough, 
or to pronounce the formula without taking him before a 
shrine. Some villages are composed in fairly equal propor- 
tions of the adherents of two or more nats. In these the 
inhabitants can often allot each family to its ancestral guar- 
dian. 

Such instances often throw a light on the history of the 
village. Over the greater part of the cavalry country of 
Myingyan the guardian spirit is the Myin-byu-yin, the Lord 
of the White Horse. Within this area there are a few vil- 
lages whose inhabitants do not own allegiance to this power, 
and in many villages there are isolated families which do 
not claim his protection. Enquiry sometimes shows that 
these villages did not belong to the cavalry caste, or that the 
isolated families are the descendants of immigrants in the 
recent past. Outside the Cavalry country there are few 
adherents. But villages are sometimes found where the 
Myinbyu-yin is owned. For instance the village of Nwabyin 
is subordinate to Taungtha, which is a non official village, 
hereditarily composed of ‘ athis * or non officials paying a 
money tax, and not rendering official service. I noticed 
however that the village natsin contained a figure of the 
Myin-byu-yin, and that»judging by the numerous red scar- 
ves hung up, he had a numerous clientele. According to 
the theory that the bond was personal and tribal this vil- 
lage, owing allegiance to the Myin-byu-yin, should have been 
a cavalry village independent of Taungtha. It proved that 
until quite recently it had belonged to the cavalry country, 
but that shortly before the annexation the then thugyi of 
Taungtha had successfully asserted rights over it. The 
people themselves had never acquiesced in his claim, and 
although they were no longer called upon to render service 
in the cavalry they continued to propitiate the guardian 
spirit of their regiment. 

Talok-myo was one of the Burman divisions of the dis- 
trict. The inhabitants had to provide service in a regiment 
of fusiliers, ‘ The Company of Golden Fortune/ But here 
also some villages are to be found where the Myin-byu-yin 
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is propitiated. In this case also enquiry showed that the 
villages had originally belonged to the cavalry regiment. 

A large number of minor instances might be cited. But 
these are sufficient to suggest that the line of enquiry is 
worth conducting over a wider basis. If people of one 
tribe migrate to a territory inhabited by another and still 
retain their allegiance to the guardian spirit of their tribe it 
should be possible to re-construct many of the larger influ- 
ences and movements of Burmese history which must other- 
wise remain unknown. One instance may be suggested. 
There is a local tradition that the Shans fought the Burmans 
for the occupation of Popa. The Shans in the old traditions 
of the Burmans are, I understand, identified with the Pyus 
of Prome. The Pyus of Prorae are also connected in tradi- 
tion with Ari worship, which seems to have been inter- 
woven with the older animism. The two nats of Popa are 
fabled to have come down from Tagaung. They are at the 
present day the two leading deities in the ‘ indigenous pan- 
theon.* If the Popa Nats were the deities of the Pyus, 
their present pre-eminence is accounted for by the dominant 
position once occupied by the Pyus in Burma. This is mere 
speculation, and is only put forward as a suggestion that a 
study of the present localisation of the nats may give the 
clue to many tribal movements in former times. For as to 
the fact that people moving from place to place ordinarily 
retained and still retain allegiance to their tribal deity there 
can be no doubt. 

Another point of interest arises. To these tribal nats, 
the powers of heaven, the people appeal for protection 
against harm. Local gods, the powers of earth, are male- 
volent and evil. It is within the shade of an old tree out- 
side the village that the devil lurks. This piece of forest 
land is banned, it is unsafe to break a twig there. This 
holding remains uncultivated because it is cursed. It is 
only safe to cross this stretch of marsh in daylight. This 
house is the dwelling place of ghosts. It is a strange alle- 
gory this, that the gods of evil are circumscribed in place, 
while the helpful gods of their imaginings travel with them 
for protection. This of course is not merely a Burmese in- 
vention, it was the same when Jehovah marched with Israel 
against the gods of Canaan. It is a rude figure expressing 
their instinctive recognition of man’s laborious and doubtful 
mastery over nature. 

But these speculations are beside the point. The main 
object of the present paper is to suggest the value of a de- 
tailed enquiry into the distribution of nat worship at the 
present day. -I* S. F. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON THE WORD TALAING. 

At page 246, Vol. II, Part II, of the Journal of this 
Society, Mr. C. D. in his note on the word Talaing, referring 
to an inscription dated B. E. 469 = A. D. 1107, says that 
that word has been in use long before it was thought to be, 
and thinks that it was probably in use among the Burmese 
in the time of King Anawrata in the 11th century A. D. In 
support of the above I am glad to be able to give below 
another inscription, (1) dated B. E. 444 = A. D. 1082, where- 
in the same word “Talaing'’ occurs, thus taking us back a 
few decades further and bringing us within a few years 
from the end of the reign of King Anawrata (A .D. 1044- 
.1077). (2) 

TRANSCRIPTION. 


(l) GeoojoSj^oDgSooS^GCooSpojgcj^S 999 ? 

C000©0 

c8ooS^ 0008. . * . ^3§^Cg88©goScgSc0 C|^O§oS^oSG0n 


^oiiH 

(3) cdlSccooG0oo8 oooiioiioo^o^SHScgScbj^oogcSob^JOO 

goSiiH 

( 4 ) c^oaSH8icg8cj(S|^S^cbu cggoSG^^cbooiobu HS 

CgScGj^GCOD 

(5) Sjbit «So6H8cgS<jG|^8ob^ii on 

(6) ^sHooScb oo« ©gSoji«88<^c^€COOQo:go8(^ooScg|oo8 

334.,. Hgo 18 cooo 

(7) 1130011 HooSooo, . . . olcScoloScHoggocc^gooScaJO 

08^00 ^0 SogQooo 

(s) ooc|^o8oo^(?HooSHoooSooodiiooiicooo8oddii 


(1) . The mscription was found among those collected by King Bodaw- 
pay a, and placed originally near the Sin-gyo Shwe-ku Pagoda, but now- 
removed to the Patodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura. The whole collection 
has now been transcribed into modern Burmese characters and printed. 
It is expected that the volume will issue from the Press in a few 
months’ time. 

(2) . This date was taken from the “ Jata-bon-Yazawin ” which is con- 
sidered to be more trustworthy than the Hman-nan. (See para 44 at 
page 16 of Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s report on the Archaeological Survey of 
Burma for the year ending 31st March, 1911). 
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TRANSLATION. 

(1) (The year) in which the King Saw Lu built (this pagoda) 

is Sakfcaraj 444, (3) and the land which the King dedi- 
cated to the pagoda 

(2) is comprised of 70 (plots of) land at Sagyet, 30, at Chet, 

within the district of 

(3) totalling 100, and of one large plot, and one small plot, 

of paddy land in Tanlaing^in 

(4) of Mayingwe paddy land at Anauk-in-ng^, of one pe at 

Nyaung-she-gwe, at Tanlaing-in 

(5) of 2 phs of land that has to be watered, and of one and 

a half pes of May in at Min-de-in. (The land) dedi- 
cated by Sithu Min Hla (to this pagoda) is, below Lon 
Wun Kan (lake) of Mingy i Yon, 

(6) 10 (plots of) paddy land. The land dedicated by Sithu 

Min Hla to the great monastery is 55 (plots of land) 
for cultivating betel, totalling 

(7) 510 Above is Khadibauk, and below are 

Kyauksauk and Myinmu. (The land) dedicated by 
(the monk) Thingahti is 

(8) below and above Tahnaung Kan (lake), 10, On the 

South 


The word Talaing, occurs in lines 3 and 4 and is spelt 
Tanlaing, in the same way as in Mr. C. D’s. inscription. It 
is used here as an appellation or name of a certain lake, 
perhaps in commemoration of a certain event connected 
with the Talaings, This fact would probably take us right 
into the reign of King Anawrata, if perhaps not earlier, for 
the event after which a certain place is called will occur 
some years before the name becomes popular. 

The inscription records the dedication of land to a pagoda 
and a monastery by Kings Saw Lu and Sithu Minhla (4) 

(3) . This date falls outside of that assigned by the Hmannan to the 
reign of King Saw Lu. According to it King Saw Lu reigned from 
B. E. 421-426 (A. D. 1059-1064). But if we accept the date given 
in the “ Jata-bon Yazawin ”, B. E. 439-446 (A. D. 1077-1084), the date 
in the inscription fits in very well, and the construction of the pagoda 
took place two years before the death of King Saw Lu. 

(4) . There were two Kings with their names ending in Siihu : 
Alaungsithu, B. E. 473-529 (A. D. 1111-1167) and Narapatisithu, B. E. 
535-572 (A. D. 1173-1210). It is not certain to which of them the name 
in the inscription refers ; most probably Alaungsithu is meant. 

The inscription was put up probably in the time of Alaungsithu, i.e., 
about 50 years after the reign of Saw Lu. This is borne out by the 
archaic character of some of the words ; for example, ©oo8 (1. 1) for 
(a pagoda), (1. 2) for a|8 (District), oo^c^S (Is. 3 and 4) for 
OTC^S: (Talaing), h (Is. 4 and 5) for ooS (pe= about 2 acres). 
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and a Monk ; therefore it is not contemporaneous with King 
Saw Lu. But there is no reason to doubt that the name 
Tanlaing In has been kept intact without any attempt to 
obliterate the original that existed in the time of King Saw 
Lu. 


Maung Mya. 


TRUE AND FALSE PAGODAS. 

One often comes across pagodas which have apparently 
been dug at to get whatever treasures there may be in them, 
and it seems probable that such tampering or destruction 
may have been done by Buddhists or other persons who 
have no religious sentiments in them. Or, can it be that 
such pagodas were not built with any religious object in 
view but solely for the purpose of hiding treasure when the 
Mons were conquered by the Burmans ? If the last, what 
are the characteristic features which distinguish a true or 
genuine pagoda from a false one ? 

W. G. COOPER. 


A GRADUATED PALI COURSE. 

Pali grammars to be successful should discard the anti- 
quated garb of Kaccayana and Moggallayana. These class- 
ical works are like a book of riddles to beginners. Not that 
they are to be despised. They are indeed the corner-stone 
of the study of Pali. The amount of matter co-ordinated in 
them is simply marvellous. Bnt they are sadly deficient in 
the method of instruction, which is not at all what is to be 
expected from a grammar written on modern lines. No 
wonder, considering the high antiquity accorded to them. 
It is for modern grammarians to improve on them in the 
direction of utility and adapt them to the wants of modern 
students. No one would now dream of competing for the 
Historical Tripos with Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the 
World alone. No one should take up these classical Pali 
grammars unless one is a scholar. 

A Graduated Pali Course by the Rev. Suriyagoda Sumaii- 
galo of Ceylon is an attempt in the right direction. And as 
far as attempts at reformation are praise-worthy, we hail 
this new work with delight. But we regret to have to say 
that the attempt is not as successful as it is expected to be. 
The author has followed the antiquated method to a greater 
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extent than the modern scientific one, and his book suffers. 
As a hand-book for beginners, it is too confused in the 
arrangement of its lessons. Often the explanations are far 
from illuminating ; see for example jpara 101 page 164. And 
some of the rules, which should be presented to the minds 
of students as clearly as mathematical equations or chemical 
formulas, are rather loosely stated or too succinct. One 
rule does not strike us as being more important than an- 
other. The result is that the student will be lost in this 
bewildering maze of indifferent statements. What he wants 
is a sure guide to lead him safely on avoiding the lesser 
rules and paying more attention to the important ones. 

Apart from the general plan of the book there are tech- 
nical defects. It appears that the author has called the past 
participle in ta as passive or active ^ probably according as 
the meaning is passive or active. See page 158 where 
pujita is pass, dec. p. p. and sannipatita is act p. p. It is 
difficult to approve of this method, since the active past 
participle is quite distinct from the passive past participle 
both in meaning and formation. These two participles 
have been hopelessly confounded in para 70 page 150. Hi 
appears to be wrongly given for v/dah or \/ dha in the deri- 
vation of samahita (p. 77) and supanihita (p. 95). The 
rendering of Upa nikkhe kahdpanam (p. 173) as nikkha is 
less than a kahdpana does not coincide with the meaning 
of TJpa as denoting inferiority, according to which, the 
sentence should translate : a kahdpana is less than a 
nikkha (Upa being constructed with the loc. nikkhe). 

Most of the sentences in illustration of the uses of differ- 
ent cases, as for example those given in f gh i on page 166, 
should not be given at all. They have been framed by or 
after the classical grammarians as possible uses for particu- 
lar cases and will only embarrass the student. The Pali 
sentences for exercise are judiciously given, generally being 
quotations from the pitakas. But will not the student find 
those toward the end of the book to be a little beyond his 
power ? The vocabulary at the end is a very useful part 
of the book. Thus stands the book, with its great mass of 
information, which only requires a more judicious arrange- 
ment to make it one of the best books on the subject. 

M. T. 
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THE INDIAN THEATRE. 

BY. E. P. HORROWITZ. 

Mr. Horrowitz has written a perfectly delightful book on 
the Indian TheatrOj which forms a companion volume to 
his Short History of Indian Literature. The author is 
fully aware of the mist of darkness in which the origin of 
the Hindu drama is lost and out of deference, as it were, to 
the conflicting views on the subject of eminent authorities, 
has refrained, to. a large extent from indulging in theories of 
his own. He has been content to give us a brief sketch of 
the Sanskrit Drama and the result is perfectly satisfactory: — 
an interesting picture drawn with considerable skill of 
Hindu life and manners as revealed by the drama. 

The author’s aim being to present his subject in as popu- 
lar a style as possible, only the well-known plays are 
analysed, the account of each masterpiece being made 
charming by a judicious selection of the best translations of 
the play. A good feature of the book is a fair sprinkling of 
foot-notes, which are a model of what such notes should be. 
They are as interesting to the general reader as important 
to the scholar and testify to the sound scholarship and 
mastery of the subject on the part of the author, A few 
instances are ; heathen, p. 15, rook, p. 117, pelican, p. 138, 
punch, p. 155 and morris, p. 160. 

M. T. 


THE SATAKAS OR WISE SAYINGS OF 
BHARTRIHARL 

The Satakas, or the Centuries, are the Wise Sayings of an 
Indian sage, Bhartrihari, who lived, some say, about the 
9th Century, A. D., or others believe, in the second century. 
Very little is known about him except that tradition repre- 
sents him as the brother of King Vikrama. Even the origin 
of these aphorisms hovers between two conflicting views : 
that, on the one hand, they are the outcome of his life of 
devotion, his false wife having made him turn ascetic, and 
that, on the other hand, they form a sort of anthology of 
the sayings of various wise men. The sayings themselves 
are quite in keeping with the Hindu spirit, breathing ascetic 
austerities and denouncing the pleasures of life. Some 
verses inculcate very pure morality and show a sound criti- 
cism of life ; a good one- third are the pessimistic utterances 
of a neurotic woman-hater ; still some more verses strike us 
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as self-contradictory : for instance, If he possess perfect 
wisdom, why should be strive for wealth? ” (Niti, 21) 
would not prepare us for such a line as in verse 39 let us 
keep a firm grip on our money, for without this the whole 
assembly of virtues are but as blades of grass.’’ We read 
in verse 103, “What is the most perfect happiness ? Stay- 
ing at home ” which seems to sound like a discordant note, 
unless happiness is judged from the point of view of a 
worldly man of the truest type. However high may be the 
level of excellence attained by these sayings, they are on 
the whole decidedly inferior to the Buddhist Dhammapada. 
And the author anticipates this when he confesses in Ch. II 
Verse 51 rather abruptly that “Although I have given care- 
ful thought to this matter, I know not by what strict penance 
this perfect state may be reached.” Perhaps it may interest 
scholars to know that Vairagya Sataka 40 is probably one 
of the compositions of King Munja of Malava, though 
Sarfigadharapaddhati (4102) attributes it to Bhartrihari. 
{vide Dasariipa — by Haas. Columbia, 1912 p. XXIV note 1). 

An important , feature of the book is the masterly intro- 
duction by the present translator of the Wise Sayings. Mr. 
Kennedy treats of the Four Castes, summarizes the doctri- 
nes of the Six systems of Philosophy, emphasizes the 
importance of the Bhagavad Gita and explains the Vedas, 
casting many a quick but sure glance at less important 
things. The result is a safe guide to the study of Indian 
Philosophy, which should be especially valuable to begin- 
ners or the general reader. 

M. T. 


BACTRIA, HISTORY OF A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE. 
(Indian under Greek Rule.) 

By H. G. Rawlinson. 

Ever since the study of that interesting Pali book, The 
Questions of Milinda, was undertaken by scholars, a con- 
siderable amount of ingenuity has been expended to dis- 
cover the exact historical value of that work. Some have 
looked upon it as little more than an airy fabrication, while 
others are more hopeful. Whatever the truth may be (it is 
not our purpose here to enter into the technical discussions) 
the book acquires an additional interest in that it concerns 
a historical personage, Menander, King of Sagala. The 
vexed point is whether what we know of Menander from 
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other sources is confirmed by the Questions, However it 
may be, our curiosity is only increased by the meagre in- 
formation we get about Sagala and Bactria from coins and 
stray references. The book under review contributes not a 
little towards that curiosity. The historical importance of 
this part of the world cannot be overrated. Besides being 
a great emporium of trade, Bactria, the capital of Bactria 
was the great stronghold of Asiatic ascendancy. With 
Bactra at the height of its power, the sturdy Scyth had 
little to fear the aggressive Greek. The home of Zoroastri- 
anism, Bactra offered a stubborn resistance even to Alex- 
ander. But its history is fraught with greater results than 
mere accounts of battles fought and won, of sieges under- 
taken and raised. In its pages we read the manners and 
customs of a people who may be compared on historical 
grounds to the Goths and Huns of European history. We 
see the influence of Greek civilization in the shape of coins 
and probably in certain aspects of Hindu literature and 
drama. We must await future research to tell us exactly 
the amount of debt due by the Hindu to the Greek and also 
vice versa. 

This interesting story has been ably told by Mr. Rawlin- 
son, though the absence of sufficient evidence makes it 
almost impossible in certain places to arrive at decisive con- 
clusions. The care and scholarship brought to bear on the 
work is none the less commendable. Every inference has 
been drawn after carefully weighing each available inform- 
ation. It should reflect much credit on the author when 
we say that though on one or two points we may not 
wholly agree with him, there is not a single one of his infer- 
ences with which we would like to quarrel. Even when 
we do find ourselves somewhat hesitating in our beliefs — as 
for instance about Menander’s becoming a Buddhist — we do 
not imply that he is wrong. We only blame the inadequacy 
of materials for our difference of opinion. Such a sentence 
as the opening line of Chapter V well testifies to the tangle 
of confused mass with which the author has to deal. We 
are only pleased to congratulate Mr. Rawlinson on a piece 
of work, which must remain, for a long time to come, the 
standard work on the subject. 


M. T. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH 
SOCIETY, ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

At the Rangoon College on Friday 31st January, 1913. 
afternoon the Burma Research Society held its second 
annual general meeting. Mr. Justice Hartnoll, President of 
the society occupied the chair and the following gentlemen 
were present : Mr. M. Hunter, vice-president, U May Oung, 
vice-president, the Hon. Mr. Rutledge, Mr. H. M. S. 
Matthews, Revs. W. C. B. Purser, and J. F. Smith, Dr. T. F. 
Pedley, Messrs. J. W. Darwood, J. E. Godfrey, J. E. Best, 
U Bah Too, F. L. A. Boeddicker, Y. H. Hsiao, A. E. Bellars, 
U Ne Dun, Shwe Zan Aung, A. C. J. Baldwin, Saya Them, 
Tun E, San U, Ba Dun, A Khalak, A. H. Wooster, A. D. 
Keith (hon. sec.) 

The chairman called upon the hon. secretary to read the 
report of the working of the society during the year 1912. 
The report ran as follows : 

Membership.-— At the beginning of the year there were 
230 names on the list of members of the Burma Research 
Society. During the year thirty-two members were added 
and seventeen resigned, leaving, at the end of year 1912, 245 
active members. Sir Richard Temple and Mr. C. O. Blagden 
were elected corresponding members under Rule 6. 

Officers. — Mr. C. Duroiselle having resigned the editor- 
ship of the journal, U May Oung was elected to take his 
place. The post of honorary treasurer vacated by the 
resignation of U Tun Nyein was filled by the election of U 
Set, of the Accounts Department. There were no other 
changes during the year. 

Meetings. — The society met only twice during the year on 
the 8th February and the 12th July. Committee meetings 
were held before each of the meetings of the society. The 
sub-committee met five times in all for the ti'ansaction of 
immediate business. The most important matter discussed 
by the committee was the proposed alterations of Rules 5 
and 9 which are to be put before to-day’s meeting. The 
suggestion made by U May Oung that the society should 
hold a conversazione at which a collection of Burmese 
objects of interest should be displayed was found not to be 
feasible in 1912. It is hoped that the proposal may be 
carried out at some future date. 

Library. —The nucleus of a library has been started by a 
very generous gift of thirty-two valuable books from Mr. J. 
W, Darwood dealing with Burma and things Burmese. The 
society is greatly indebted to Mr. Darwood for the very fine 
collection he has presented to it. The thanks of the society 
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are also due to Sir Francis Gates, K. C. I. E., Financial 
Commissioner, who has presented the society with a copy 
of L’Indo-Chine Francaise.” Several periodicals have been 
received from the Government and various societies and 
associations. The thanks of the society are due to all those 
who either as donors of books and periodicals, officers, 
members of the Committee or authors of articles helped to 
promote the objects of the society. 

In the absence of the honorary treasurer the secretary 
read the Financial statement for 1912. At the last statement 
of accounts the balance in hand amounted to Rs. 3,990-6 6. 
The receipts during the year amounted to Rs. 2,877-12 
while the expenditure was Rs. 924-12. The total balance in 
hand on the February 1, 1913 was Rs. 4,915-2-6. The 
chairman explained that from the balance in hand the 
amount spent upon the latest number of the journal which 
had been published that day would have to be deducted. 
In view of the fact that the society appeared to have a 
substantial balance the committee had resolved to ask the 
permission of the society to place the sum of Rs. 3,000 on 
fixed deposit with the Chartered Bank provided that 
suitable interest could be arranged for. This proposal was 
assented to and the accounts were passed unanimously. 

The business of electing officers was next proceeded with. 
Mr. Justice Hartnoll, proposed by Mr. Hunter and seconded 
by Mr. Rutledge, was unanimously elected president. Mr. 
Rutledge proposed, Mr. J. T- Best seconding, that Mr. M. 
Hunter and U May Oung be re-elected vice presidents along 
with Mr, G F. Arnold, a former vice-president, in the place 
of Mr. R. E. V. Arbuthnot, at present on leave. The pro- 
posal was rinanimously carried. U May Oung, U Set and 
Mr. A. D. Keith were re-elected honorary editor, honorary 
treasurer and honorary secretary respectively. U May Oung, 
seconded by Mr. Hunter, proposed the re-election of the 
present members of committee with the addition of U Hpay 
and the omission of Colonel Pridmore and Major Rost, both 
of whom were not likely to return from leave during the 
year. The motion was carried. The committee members, 
therefore, are the Hon, Mr. G. Rutledge, Maung Shwe Zan 
Aung, Br, G, R. T. Ross, Bishop Cardot, Mr. J. T, Best, 
Mr. W. G. Wedderspoon, Rev. J. F. Smith, U Hpay, Maung 
Ne Dun, Maung Kin, Captain Ba Ket, I. M. S., Rev. W, C. 
B. Purser, U Bah Too, C. I. E., Mr. J. W. Darwood, Mr. R. 
F. Greer. 

On the motion of Mr. Rutledge, seconded by Mr. Baldwin 
Mr. Bridges, lecturer in Burmese at Oxford and a distin- 
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guished Burmese scholar, was elected a corresponding 
member of the society. 

The chairman then called upon the honorary secretary to 
explain the proposed alterations in Rules 5 and 9 suggested 
by the committee. The purport of the first alteration was 
to give the sub-committee powers to elect members of the 
society without reference to the Committee. Reference to 
the committee involved a delay which was quite unneces- 
sary. The sub-committee might safely be trusted to use a 
wise discretion in the election of members. The second 
alteration aimed at mitigating the harshness of Rule 9 which 
declared that a member whose subscription was six months 
overdue should be deemed to have resigned his member- 
ship, In the place pf tae first two clauses, on the sugges- 
tion of the president, it was proposed to substitute in Rule 
9 the following : “ If the subscription of a member be over- 
due for a period of six months his privileges as a member 
shall lapse until he has paid the amount outstanding.^’ Both 
proposals were agreed to without further discussion. 

The next item on the agenda was the reading of a paper 
“ On the Origin of the Talaings ” by Mr. W. G. Cooper, the 
first gentleman in Burma to secure the Government award 
for passing an examination in the Talaing language, the 
study of which is now being taken up by several others, 
notably by Mr. C. Duroiselle, U May Oung, Mr. J. A. 
Stewart and Mr. Fraser. The paper, in the absence of Mr. 
Cooper was read by U May Oung who prefaced his reading 
by a few words of explanation. There was a great distinc- 
tion between the Mons and the Talaings althought he latter 
name had come to be the appellation of the whole Mon race. 
There had been much speculation as to the origin of the 
word Talaing and as to who the Talaings actually were. 
Forchammer attributes the name to the time of Alompra and 
the 18th century. Haswell explains the name as having 
resulted from a cry “ Father, we perish ” used frequently by 
the Mons in the wars with the Peguans during the reign of 
Alompra’s dynasty. This theory, however, had been dis- 
proved by Messrs. May Oung and Duroiselle who pointed 
out in Vol. II, part I of the Burma Research Society’s 
Journal that the name had been used before 1757. Phayre 
connected the name with Tellingana. Spearman says there 
are traditions that Tamils and Telugus visited Burma about 
100 B. C. Confusion has arisen between those Tamils and 
Telugus from Telingana and the original Mons. There are 
traditions that fishermen from Talingana, kalas of a foreign 
race, intermarried with Mon women, and that the king 
made their half-caste offspring pagoda slaves because they 
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were looked upon as degraded. Mr. Cooper protested 
against the use of the word Talaing, which was looked upon 
as a term of contempt to designate a race which as a matter 
of fact were, and should be called, Mons. From an interest- 
ing manuscript — all the more interesting from the detailed 
humanity of the author who dates it “ Friday at 3 o’clock 
Nayon la san ” of the year 1203 it appears that Talingana 
Tcalas intermarried with Mon woman. Immediately the 
the indignant Mons petitioned the king lamenting the 
destruction of their race. The King by way of showing his 
sympathy with the objects of the petition promptly offered 
the half-castes as pagoda slaves to the Zingyaik pagoda. 
The date of this offering would appear somewhat uncertain 
— either 300 or 301. This discrepancy might be explained 
by the fact that the dedication very probably took place on 
the occasion of the festival at the full moon of Tagu, the 
month on which the new year commences which would 
have given the king a very good opportunity of explaining 
far and wide why the Ita-lerms were made pagoda slaves. 
The question of date however must be gone into later. In 
order to glean the opinion of living Mon authorities on the 
tradition Mr. Cooper had consulted the most eminent of the 
Mon priests — U Gunasara in especial — and one and all they 
had confirmed the manuscript account. According to them 
the term Talaing w as a term of degradation only applicable 
to the pagoda slaves at Zingyaik Seeing that Zingyaik was 
apparently the home of the Talaings proper Mr, Cooper 
visited the district and found distinct evidences that the 
people of the district were a people apart. Their houses, 
for example, were all built after a fixed pattern. The front 
faced north, the length of the house ran east and west. If 
a village road ran north and south the houses had no direct 
access on it. The local accent, too was distinct from the 
ordinary Mon accent. Elsewhere we find instances of the 
dedicating of pagoda slaves at Zingyaik. In the year 111 
fifty households were devoted to the service of the pagoda, 
the reasons given for such a step being accusations of false 
swearing, and marriage with other races. In 1057 King 
Anawhrata having conquered King Manuha made his vic- 
tims Pagoda slaves. The meaning of lia-lerm might well 
be “ lost through the father” not as it has been taken “ O 
father, we perish,” 

To sum up, the results of Mr. Cooper's investigations 
were as follows. He has decided (1) that Telingana fisher- 
men came over and married Mon women ; (2) that the inter- 
marriages resulted in the creation of pagoda slaves by an 
indignant king ; (3) that there are evidences of two distinct 
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tongues ; (4) that the Mens do not intermarry with the 
Talaings proper ; (5) that the Talaings proper inhabit three 
or four places in Amherst district ; (6) that the name Tala- 
ing was given by Anawhrata to Mens and Talaings alike. 

U May Oung mentioned that in connection with the in- 
terpretation of Ita-lerm as “O father, we perish.” Mr. 
Stewart had pointed out that, as the universal cry in times 
of difficulty or distress among Burmans and Talaings at the 
present day is an appeal to the mother not to the father, it 
was very improbable that the interpretation suggested was 
correct. 

The Rev, W. C. B. Purser said that Mr. Cooper had given 
a very lucid account of the Talaings but that several salient 
facts had been omitted. No mention had been made of 
one consideration which would, in his opinion, suffice to 
destroy the whole argument. It was generally admitted 
that the Burmese alphabet and Buddhism came to Burma 
through the Talaings. If they were only pagoda slaves how 
could Buddhism and writing come to Burma through them. 
Then again, if the people who came from India were real 
Mons and married with Mons how could a half-breed race 
have come into existence. They would surely all have 
been Monthas, He concluded by asking for further infor- 
mation on these two points. 

U May Oung replied that Mr. Cooper’s points was that 
the newcomers were not Mons, but members of a purely 
Indian race who married with Mon women. The descend- 
ants of these intermarriages were real Talaings. The term 
Talaing was used, quite wrongly, of the whole race. He 
thought Mr. Purser was quite correct in saying that the 
Burmans had got their writing and their scriptures through 
the people of Thaton. The whole trouble was that from 
Anawhrata’s application of the term Talaing to King 
Manuha and the others whom he made Pagoda slaves the 
term Talaing had been transferred from a small section to 
the whole race. 

Mr. Rutledge remarked that the derivation of Talaing 
from Telingana appeared very plausible. It was very likely 
that the king would object to inter-marriages and he may 
quite well have shown his displeasure by making Pagoda- 
slaves of the out-casts. It would not be unnatural for 
Anawhrata to use the same term, and the fact that he did 
so threw out the theory that the name originated in the 
wars of the eighteenth century, With regard to the two 
derivations of the word from Telingana and /jf a-/erm, might 
it not be that the modern term Talaing was derived from 
both ? He felt sure that philologists, — men equal to any 
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occasion — would not fail, if pressed, to solve this equation. 
The modern objection to the use of ‘ Talaing * might be dae 
to the use of an obviously obnoxious term by the Burmese 
conquerors. Resentment at the adoption of the victors’ 
epithet might account for a good deal. He was not an 
expert in either anthropology or philology, but he felt sure 
that, as a side issue to the present subject, a paper on 
the origin, development and present social position of the 
descendants of pagoda slaves would be of great interest to 
the society. He commended the subject to the attention of 
investigators. 

Maung Ba Dun remarked that a derivation of Talaing 
from a Mon phrase meaning “ O mother, I perish” had its 
supporters. It was said that the word was used after 
Alompra’s conquest but there were many expeditions in 
Anawhrata’s time and the phrase might well have been 
used in those earlier days. 

The chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Cooper 
for his very interesting paper which showed that he must 
have spent a great deal of time and trouble on the investi- 
gation of the question. The vote being very heartily 
accorded, the meeting broke up after partaking of the usual 
refreshments. 
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TALAING NISSAYAS. 

The study of the Talaing language on a sound scientific 
basis is as yet in its infancy (1), Still more so is its practical 
study ; by practical study I understand, not only a very 
good knowledge of the colloquial, but also the ability to 
read the literary language fluently ; this latter accomplish- 
ment is, I think, the more important, for, by means of it 
alone, shall we be able to understand thoroughly, (2) translate 
and so unlock the treasures of Talaing history and general 
literature, both of which are, up to the present, a perfectly 
sealed book. The principal stumbling block in the way of 
such studies is the very much felt want of a good dictionary 
and of a complete grammar. The only thing we have now 
is Haswell’s “ Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the 
Peguan Language ; (3) but the Vocabulary is very poor, and, 
which is worse, the definitions of the words are incomplete, 
when not wrong ; the Grammatical Notes are very scanty, 
too scanty indeed, and do not offer much help if any to the 
serious study of the literary language. Another difficulty 
is the paucity of printed texts accessible. As far as I am 
aware, the only original (that is, not translations from 
other languages) Talaing works published up to now are 
the following : — 

(l oS^GCOOOOogjDCj^OOOOO (Siddhilokavajjarabbha- 
katha) 1906, in verse. 

cSogorgccoooDogjOGj^^JjOooDo (Tikkhatyalokavajjara- 
bbhakatha) 1906, in verse. 

(S). cgooSso^ooogooooOGj^ODOOO (Slapat Anamataggas- 
aiiisarakatha) 1908, in prose. 

( 4 ) , ^oocodoIqS^OOOOOOD (Navakovada Vinayakathu) 
1908, in prose. 

(5) . c5oSGtn8oooS^ (Lik Bodhisat cah) 1908, in verse. 

1. All that we have up to the present are the works of Father 
Schmidt, in German, and Mr. C. O. Blagden’s translation of the Talaing 
face of the Myazedi pillar at Pagan, with “Queiques notions sur la 
phonetique du Talain et son evolution historique” in Journal Asiati- 
que, 1910, 

2. Revd. Halliday, a missionary now in Siam, has made a special 
study of the modern literary Talaing, but unfortunately has, to my 
knowledge at least, published yet nothing based on the results of 
these studies. 

3. “ To which are added a few pages of phrases, etc.” by Rev. J. M. 
Haswell, D.D. ; Second Edition, edited by Rev. E. O. Stevens, M. A., 
1901, American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon. 


1 
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(6) . C 0 DS)sX)| 3 n ^dScoooooo (Lekhachandadanasilakatha) 
1909, in verse. 

(7) , ccosJcSSg^ODO (Lekha Likh blaai bha) 1909 ; a 
spelling book followed by a few pages of moral and religious 
precepts in easy verse; what is called in Burmese a 
(san-pum-kri ;). 

(8) , cSoSogSQble^ogo (Lik kyak trai ba coh dcam) 
1909, in verse. 

( 9 ) . qcos)c8So1s|^§ODo^ (Lekha Likh parami kan) 1909, 
in verse. This is an adaptation of the famous Burmese 
poem of the same name by Shin Silavaihsa XVth century. 

( 4 ) 

( 10 ) . ogoojogoc§oogc8G]po»o8cp& (Pathama Sudham- 
mavati Gavampati Rajadhiraj) 1910 ; a history of Thaton 
and Hanthawaddy, in one volume. 

( 11 ) . ogc©c8c:)CX>D8^00O€|^iq^c8oD (Dhammaceti Mahapi- 
takadhara dutiya) 1912 ; a history of King Dhammaceti, one 
volume. 

(is). O000Gp0>o^gg (Maharajaparitta) 1912 ; the Parit- 
tam, all in Pali, except for a few words of explanations 
interspersed from p. 97 to p. 108. (5) 

(is). CgOoScpcriDoSGCOOoSc^CGpS (Slapat Rajavan datov 
smxm ron) (6) 1906, The Book of the History of the dynas- 
ties of kings ; this is accompanied by a German translation 
by the Pere Schmidt. 

4. eoDoocgoSo^DOOoSccoo^ii 
cSoSeQOO^C^^OOQCOOQ^Il 
eoToooo^ogo^Scggoo^n 

Likh paramikan p, 1 . 

5. All the above books have been edited and published by the 
Buddhist monk P’ra Candakanta, at the Hon Printing Press, Paklat, 
Siam. 

6. *‘Die Geschichte der Hon-Konige in Hxnterindien nach einem 
Palmblatt-Manuscript aus dem Mon iibersetzt, mit einer Einfiihrung 
und Noien versehen ”, von P. W. Schmidt ; in “ Sitzungsberichte der 
Kaiserlich Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien.” The manuscript 
used by the Pere Schmidt is rather corrupt ; Mr, J. A. Stewart found 
another copy of the same work, which is far superior to the other, and 
a copy of which he was kind eough to have made for me. It is 
desirable this text should be re-edited with the necessary corrections 
and with an English translation ; the Pere Schmidt has misunderstood 
his text in a number of passages. 
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( 14 ). c8Se^o)0?|s>^oS«^ (Likh bah khatovkhadamk 
man) 1898 ; a “ Peguan or Talaing First Standard Reader, 
with Burmese translation.” (7) 

The following translations from the Holy Scriptures have 
been published by the American Baptist Mission : — 

(is). o^ooSogooS (Slapat Dhamma tami) 1847; “The 
New Testament” 

(16) . ogooSogocoS (Slapat Pathama kav) “The Book 
of Genesis,” 1909. 

(17) . (Kharet Vau bvai sarup) 1837 ; 

“ The Life of Christ,” 

(is). cSoSocSoSo^ogQCoS (Lik datit dadah pathama- 
kav) 1905 ; “The Creation” translated by R. Halliday, 

( 19 ) . (Slapat akamk Dhammata- 

rem) 1906 ; “Epitome of the Old Testament”; original edi- 
tion 1816. 

( 20 ) . O0GO0CgooScX)go (Sakem Slapat Samma) “ A Di- 
gest of Scripture” 1855. 

(^ 1 ). agOoSaOOCOoS (Slapat Salam) 1904; “The Psalms.” 

It will be remarked that, of the first thirteen books, 
which contain original Talaing texts, seven are in verse, 

the easiest of which to read having been composed for 

children is No. 7, the 'Lekha Lik blaai bha ’ ; the others 

are written in high flown language and require no mean 
scholarship to be understood ; it may be remarked here, 
however, that Talaing poetry does not appear to be so 
difficult for the foreigner to master as Burmese poetry is ; 
any way, in both cases, a thorough knowledge of Buddhism 
is indispensable for its thorough comprehension. Of the 
prose works, No, 13, the ‘ Slapat Raiavaii datov smim roii ’ 
is the easiest ; the history of Dhammaceti (No. 11) is parti- 
cularly difficult reading. As already hinted at above, 
what makes these works so difficult to read, is the large 
amount of new words one meets with at every page, which 
are not recorded in Haswell’s vocabulary or have meanings 
other than those registered therein ; of these words not a 
few are unknown to the majority of lay Talaings who can 
read their own language, and those who can do so are not 
very numerous, at least in Burma ; no doubt a few monks, 
in Burma and Siam, are to be found who have continued 

7. American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon. The short sentences 
in this very elementary, but useful little book, are colloquial ; some of 
the Burmese translations are quaintly Talainized if I may coin a new 
word. 
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the tradition and can read these works with ease. Hence 
the urgent need of a good dictionary. As may be judged 
from the above list, Talaing literature is practically all in 
manuscripts ; some of these are to be found in the great 
libraries of Europe and of the East. Amongst the latter, 
the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon possesses by far the 
greatest number, (8) among which a great many nissayas, 
and it is from these latter that an absolutely reliable and 
complete dictionary could easily be compiled and many of 
the grammatical forms ignored in Haswell’s Notes re- 
covered. (9) 

In January 1912, consequent on a short discussion (10) on 
the Talaing language and literature, in which I pointed out 
the imperfections of Has well’s Vocabulary and Grammatical 
Notes ; as well as the fact that, in the Bernard Free Library 
at Rangoon, we had all the necessary material for a com- 
plete and absolutely reliable Talaing- English dictionary, it 
was suggested that the Burma Research Society, following 
up my proposal, should set some one at work to make such 
a vocabulary, for the Society existed for this sort of 
thing ” ; and I was subsequently asked by the President to 
give more details both, as to which manuscripts I had 
particularly in view and the method of compiling such a 
dictionary. In the present paper, I have endeavoured 
succinctly to comply with this request and • to show, by a 
probing example, the richness of the materials at our 
disposal. 

THE NISSAYAS. 

Talaing literature, as most of the literatures of Indo- 
China, is derived from and entirely based upon the Bud- 
dhistic Pali literature, excepting local legends, historical 
records and such works as, for instance, the history of 
Rama, treatises on medicine and astrology, which are trans- 
lations or adaptations of well-known Sanskrit works. The 
Talaing translations of Pali works fall into two great 
divisions ; 1st. Translations in the proper sense of the word 
as understood in Europe, the direct rendering, in continuous 

8. The Educational Syndicate, Rangoon, are taking steps to have a 
list as exhaustive as possible of all Talaing Mss. in monasteries drawn 
up, with a view to acquiring them for the Bernard Free Library ; 
see Note 18. 

9. Haswell’s ‘ grammatical notes ’ are mostly colloquial, and of no 
much use for the literary language; some of them are erroneous, others 
incomplete ; and the grammatical forms he has left out are numerous. 
He practically does not treat of the syntax at all. 

10. See Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol. II, Part I, 
p. 136 f/. 
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and unbroken Talaing of a work in Pali, as for instance, the 
Og0]^QoS (vatthu Prot), a translation of the Petavatthu (11); 

^88L®I^§^^ (vatthucandakummara), the translation of the 
Khandahala jataka, (12) etc, 

2nd. A word for word translation, in which each word 
of the Pali text or a short expression or phrase is immedi- 
ately followed by its Talaing equivalent, (13) 


11. Edited in the original text by the Pali Text Society ; there is also 
a Burmese translation. 

12. FausboiFs edition Vol. Yl^i.29 ff. This story is better known 
in Burma as the Candakumara jataka. 

The following extract from the C 0^00 oSojJ^OoS (Skem Jat Bhuridat) 
“ An Abstract of the Bhuridatta Jataka may serve as an example 
of such Mss.: ^OOOCOOSc8o5sCOl gSoe|0|o8 d^ScjiSlI 

ODCX3£'C»D^@‘[^ll II 0OC|pOiDC^II @g 03Do5 

^^ooo^oocoDOoSeoDo^§ c^Sosoc^J^i cooD^£^g ooc^SgcooS 

oo8^ coc8 c»5g i^aec^ caooSo^l 

GOOO^g^Sj^llOgSCOD^ 0^CDO^^O98g5^l« 

090^G|^ll ODOCOaoSi^t^^CJ^IOi^jgjSGj^S f^^gScj^ll SODO^I^OSI 
0^£^8co8s^35 OSC^J^I C000^C^§ c8oSj»o(5(5c^I ^0000 
^•[St^g^pC^^OCoSoS^lCDl OggOODO!j^lOSCgc6MoS©Xi^[ cx> 
<ji(^cooc5<^ -gSo^s^ii 

** In times of yore, King Brahmadatta was ruling in Benares; he had 
a son ; to that son he gave the Viceroyalty. Subsequently, perceiving 
his son’s wealth and glory increasing, a doubt arose in him thus “ I 
know not but this son of mine might seize the government of the city 
in my place and he spoke in this wise to him My son, having left 
this city, dwell in any place that may please you ; when my eyes are 
closed, return and rule the kingdom,” The prince said, ** very well ” 
and went out into the wilderness ; he built a hut of leaves between the 
river Jumna and the sea, assumed the ascetic garb and there dwelt, 
living on fruits and roots.” 

13. These translations are designated in Mon by the word 

traai, and in Burmese by nissaya which literally means a ‘ help ’ 
that is, to the study of Pali texts. The following, which is the begin- 
ning of the fke word for word translation of the Dham- 

mapada Atthakatha, will give an idea of a nissaya : 

OSOSogSOCXJpi ^ OOO^o8^8«Sp<2^g8«Dgl CXJggI 

cxao^^i coooSoDoiagSqgGGpioDoo^oSi ^g^Scoocjocfii ooooS 

ODDI ^f^5|^OgC|^IIOCll^^08^^l SDOCj^^l CODoSoODi 

oogecpi scg[c51o3i §1 3aDG|^jSJ,i odocScodi 
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The manuscripts under the first category, being transla- 
tions of Pali works easily accessible will be, by mere compa- 
rison with the original text, of great value in fixing the 
meaning of many words, and being written in continuous 
language, will be of the greatest help, by furnishing reliable 
materials both for the grammar and the syntax, which 
latter Has well has completely ignored. (14) There are also 
some manuscripts which are not translations, but original 
compositions which have their counterparts in Burmese, 
and these also will prove most useiul. (15) But the work of 
utilizing such manuscripts for the compilation of a dictionary 
would necessarily be tedious and long, and would require 
the exercise of the greatest caution and care, owing to the fact 
that many passages are not translated literally but rather 
freely, and therefore it would foe, in some cases, difficult to 
fix with absolute assurance the exact meaning of some 
words. (16) Let it not be understood that I mean these 

cgc^ll 0000^001 ^gSoOOe^OoSl GOOOOjOGggDpOl 

O^^gCOOOl OOS^oS^l 3 S>COOOo8c8c^I f^§^[OD8l 
QODOl OoS GOOgCfDI ||^Sl OODO 

ecx^ocoli ^lo^c^oSoQoS^wecoo^i 

COO^H GODOl 8 ODGjgoSGOODOjOgg^i COoSoODi gOOOCO^obl 
ID^cfiggi ^ GCgoSqSGOOl 0<^0l 3DOc5tj^l |>CgDl soo 

3ac^Cp«C9I^OS@0OD4§IMC»O ogg 
ooDSis^o§c^ojoSaj^a§[Si <sTOis^Q«§gS^C3|io|9c8i 
eo5s^5§i ScgDi go^[isj3o5i S s(j«eo6c^Sgi«eoooo<^Dooi 
630000001 008 ®socj5^i o^gcSeoooi 8 os 

oSg8oS!2^a2 §' oo 8 oooc 6 i^ 0 oS§gjii n 
14. As an illustration of these I have under preparation the edition 
of the CjgOiOoSc^^SoSlI, Skem Jat Bhuridai (see footnote 12), 
which will include the text, the translation and grammar and syntax, 
ISv For instance : OOgsl^ = Burmese : OOgsl^OQgp Ogg^^D 
«cbog= Burm. 5|8oOcfc>Og91ll c8oS^OOC^^OOC^| = Burm. 
5 )S|OOo8^J§8c8|«88 OgglllOi|[OoS»= Burra. 0)g[Oc8g|oSa^8» 
Ogg^sl^ = Burm. 3l|Ogg-[ll Oggp|.(,JC[ = Burm. a§<,js|^o 

SI" 

16. Persons acquainted with Burmese will perceive this readily on 
comparing one of the Ten Great Jats G)OoSgoo5^8 SJOgSoTsu *= 

FausbSIl, Mahanipata, Vol. VI of his edition of the Jataka with the 
pali text. 
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manuscripts should not be utilized ; very far from it. I 
simply mean that, for rapid and accurate work, the nissayas 
should be worked upon first. 

The reason is simple, and a glance at the extract in Note 
13, will make it still better understood. In the nissayas, 
as already mentioned, each Pali word being immediately 
folowed by its Talaing translation, the compiler’s labours 
will be greatly lightened ; he will see at once which word 
in Talaing is the equivalent of the Pali one, without being 
obliged, in a great many instances, to compare carefully a 
whole Pali sentence with a whole Talaing one, above all if 
the translation be somewhat free, and then decide on the 
exact meaning of such or such a word ; this latter process 
would sometimes entail some uncertainty, which does not, 
or at least very seldom, exist in the case of the nissayas, for 
a little practice and only a fair knowledge of Talaing will 
enable the compiler to see immediately, even if the Peguan 
explanation is somewhat long (as it sometimes is) the exact 
single word corresponding to the Pali. This is precisely 
the case with Burmese and Talaing monks, who rapidly 
learn Pali by means of the nissayas, which they consider, 
not only as literal and critical translations but as dictio- 
naries as well. The words from only three or four nissayas 
having thus been extracted, the result would already be a 
vocabulary containing two or three times as many words as 
are registered in Haswell’s and would enable one to read, 
with comparative ease, the works coming under the first 
category without even having recourse to the original text 
as a constant help. This has at least been my own ex- 
perience. 

The vocabulary given at the end of these remarks is, I 
think, a good example and a clear proof of what has just 
been said. It contains a little over four hundred words, 
expressions and forms, which are not to he found in Has- 
well’s Vocabulary, and they have been collected from only 
forty four pages of a nissaya, each page containing 22 lines 
of mixed Pali-Talaing ; that is, about 22 or 24 pages, were 
the Talaing written continuously. This result is gratifying 
and shews the richness of the materials to hand for the 
compilation of a complete and reliable Talaing dictionary, 
in the Bernard Library ; the following list of nissayas will 
show the enormous extant of these materials, which will 
prove more than sufficient for such a compilation 
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JATAKAS. 


Name. 

Dukanipata (complete) 
Abstracts of the : 
Ekanipata 
Dukanipata 
Tikaniputa 
Sattanipata 
Dasanipata 
Ekadasanipata 
Terasanipata . . 

complete jatakas : 
Vessantara 
Temi 
Narada 
Janaka 
Bhuridatta 
Suvannasama 


No, of leaves. 
. . 216 


.. 538 


.. 314 

1068 


Dhammapada Commentary . . 872 

Paritta , . . . . . , . 24 

Saddatthasarajalini . , , . . . 32 

Mafigaladipani . . . . . . 235 

Dhammasangani . . . . . , 24 

Abhidhammatthasangaha . . . . 124 


1311 

The books of the Vinaya and three Tikas on 

same . . . . . , . , 1600 

Kaccayana’s Grammar . , . . . . 660 


2260 

That is, roughly, 4639 leaves of Pali-Talaing actually in 
the Library. (17) 

It is true, all of these nissayas will not be equally service- 
able ; for instance the Abhidhamma books and Kaccayana’s 
Grammar repeat mostly the Pali technical terms in pegua- 
ntzed forms. But what remains, the jatakas, the Dhamma- 
pada Commentary and the Vinaya books, that is, about 
3,000 palm leaves, would, I believe, yield a complete dic- 

17. This list includes only the principal nissayas, some of which 
are duplicated. 
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tiouary of the language- (18) To these may be added those 
original works mentioned above (p. 6), in prose and 
verse, which have their counterpart in Burmese, and these 
roughly cover about 500 palm leaves, as well as the direct 
translations mentioned under the first category, and which 
are contained in about 300 or 400 leaves. Talaing is the 
least known of the great languages, though one of the most 
important, of Indo-China, and the Burma Research Society 
would confer a great boon on science could they see their 
way to help substantially in carrying out this most import- 


18. The following list of 55 Talaing palm-leaf manuscripts, compiled 
by orders of the Educational Syndicate in the Moulmein and Amherst 
Districts, contains several other nissayas ; those of the Pali dictionary 
known as Abhidhanappadipika would be particularly useful ; the 
Educational Syndicate are, I learn, taking steps to procure all these 
mss. A copy of this list was kindly given me by Maung Tin, Honorary 
Librarian, and I reproduce it in transliteration, just as it stands, omitting 
only the names of the monasteries in which the mss, were found and 
according to which they are grouped : — 

1. Slapat van Dhat ; 2. Man Jen j 3. Lik Lokasiddhi ; 4. Snai Inim ; 
5. Lokavidu ; 6. Slapat Gavampati Pyahdoh ; 7. Galan ktov bdah 
tnov datov smim dun Sadhom ; 8. Kama nam (= Abhidhanappadipika 
J^issaya) ; 9. Lik Candaghat ; 10. Lik Naiya Samuddari ; 11. Lik smim 
Ram (= Story of Rama) ; 12. Lik Paramikan ; 13. Lik smim kyanyet 
(— History of Kyanzit-tha, of Pagan) ; 14 = No. 9 ; 15. Slapat 
Sadda Abhidhan (a nissaya) ; 16. Slapat Rajasan ; 17. Slapat Rajavan; 
18. Maha Van {= mahavamsa in Talaing) ; 19. Traai Abhidhan 
(= Nissaya of the Abhidhanappadipika) ; 20. Slapat Rajavan cf. 
No. 17 ; 21. Slapat Ajuman ; 22. Lik Tnan glon ; 23. Traai Sanroh 
gri (a nissaya of an * Epitome of the Vinaya’) ; 24, Traai Mahavagga ; 
25. Van Dhat ; 26. Traai Parajikan, 1st bundle ; 27. Skem Jai cah (an 
Abstract of the last Ten great jatakas) ; 28. Traai Patimuk (a nissaya 
of the Patimukkha) ; 29. Prakoh Rajavan ; 30. Traai Dhammapada (a 
nissaya of the Dhp. atthakatha) ; 31. zhfdf, 2d bundle ; 32. ibid, 3d 

bundle ; 33, 34 = No. 23, in two bundles ; 35. Lik smin Ram = No. 11 ; 
36. Lik smim Asah ; 37. = No. 12 ; 38. Lik bom nan ; 39. Milinda 

(vatthu.) ; 40 and 41 Traai Dhammapada=No. 30 ; 42. Skem Dham- 
mapada (a Abstract from the Dhp. Commentary ; it also exists in 
Burmese) j 43. Traai Paaicot (a nissaya of the Pacitta) ; 44, 45, Traai 
Parajikan, in two bundles ; 46. Slapat Dhammasat (a law book) ; 47, 
48, 49. Traai Cuvav (a nissaya of Culavagga of the Vinaya), in three 
bundles j 50. = No. 43 j 51. = No. 23 ; 52, = 42 ; 53. = 23 ; 54. Skem 
Dukkanipat (an Abstract of the Duka-Nipata of the Jataka, Fausboll 
Vol, ii, pp. 1—270 ; 55. = No. 23. 

It will be remarked there arc in this list several chronicles, which it 
is very important should be procured as early as possible, for it is 
precisely such mss. that are very badly needed, if a complete history 
of Burma is ever to be written. 
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ant undertaking ; the Government of Burma, if approached 
on the subject, would no doubt help also materially. 


The Vocabulary which follows has been compiled from 
the Talaing nissaya of the Cakkhupiilattheravatthu, (19) the 
first story of the Commentary on the Dhammapada. I have 
left out the ten stanzas which form the introduction to this 
commentary, because the text is very corrupt in the manu- 
script and its nissaya correspondingly so and uncertain ; 
for the same reason, I have not used the gloss on the stanza 
“ Manopubbangama . . . (20) though somewhat better than 
the openinsj verses. I have made use only of the story 
proper, the Pali of which in the nissaya is no doubt corrupt 
here and there, as cannot but be expected in a work that 
has several times been copied by men who often, not only 
do not know Pali at all, but do not even understand all the 
Talaing they are copying ; but on the whole, the manus- 
cript is correct and clear. In the vocabulary, I have in- 
cluded not only new words, and these make up about three 
fourths of the total number, but also words having another 
meaning than that given to them by Haswell ; couplets, like 
goj)8^S snev ramn, knap snam, of which the first 

or second member is not in Haswell’s but is found in the 
literature used either by itself or in composition with some 
other word of the same or cognate meaning ; couplets, each 
member of which is found entered separately in Haswell, 
but which, when thus brought together to form a couplet, 
acquire a new meaning independent of that of each member 
separately ; expressions and adverbial phrases, such as : 

(yam lam mvai,) “ so long as ” ; mvai mvai 

damrip *‘all at once, all of a sudden,” etc. In a word, I 
have endeavoured to include all that is not in Haswell’ s 
vocabulary, but I dare say a few words may have escaped 
me; I have purposely left out prepositions used to show the 
cases, instrumentive, locative, etc. as well as some verbs 
which, in default of a better term, may be called here provi- 
sionally ” auxiliary verbs”, and answering to the Burmese 

so-called “verbal prefixes and suffixes.” All these^ 

not in Haswell’ s of course will better be explained in 

the grammatical notes which 1 hope soon to be able to 


19. Norman’s edition, F. T. S.. VoL 1, part 1. 

20. Norman’s edition, p. 21 ff. 
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publish, and to which reference is made sometimes in the 
vocabulary. (21) 

The Talaing word is given first in the vernacular 
characters, then in literal transcription ; the English mean- 
ing follows, after which comes the Pali word of the text of 
‘ Cakkhupala ’ which the Talaing word translates. After 
the Pali word, I have given, in many instances, the passage 
of the nissaya in which the Talaing word occurs : the Pali 
comes first in roman characters and is immediately followed 
by the Talaing translation. Last of all are given references 
to other works in which these new words have also been 
found, not seldom quoting and translating the passage ; many 
more such references have been withheld for fear of too 
much increasing the size of an already long paper. I have, 
after some phrases and expressions, given as literal a trans- 
lation of them as was possible, within inverted commas. 

My sole aim in drawing up this list of words, has simply 
been to shew, by a clear, and at the same time, useful 
example, the richness of the Talaing nissayas, and the 
abundant material they can be made to yield, (22) and not 
at all to give a model of the form a future Mon dictionary 
should take. (23) 

21. Care will have to be exercised in quoting grammatical forms from 
the nissayas, for these forms are much influenced by the Pali idiom ; 
many prepositions, used as case-endings (if I may use this expression) 
are however regularly used in the nissayas which are found also in 

purely Talaing works, such as ; pnov ‘among, in’, for the 

locative ; min, smin, ‘with, by,' for the iustrumentive, etc. 

22. As above said, this list contains over 400 new words and expres- 
sions, taken from the 44 pages of the word for word translation of the 
story of Cakkhupala ; from this it may be seen what a large number of 
words would be obtained from only the first part of the Dhammapada 
Atthakatha Nissaya, which contains ten stories. In the first four pages 
of the story of Matthakundali, which follows immediately that of 

Cakkhupala, I have collected about 30 new words and forms. 

23. But I think that, on the whole, the plan of the dictionary should 
be soniewhat that followed in this list j the Pali equivalent should be 
given in every instance ; extracts from the nissayas might be left out, 
except in special cases, and as many references as possible to other 
works should be given. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


B., Burmese. 

Dhc., Dhammaceti Mahapitakadhara. 

Hasw., Hasweirs Vocabulary. 

L. S. K., Lekha cbandadanasilakatha. 

N. V. K., Navakovada-Vinayakatha. 

M. K., Mattbakundali Vatthu. 

M. T., Modern Talaing. 

O. T., Old Talaing. 

P. , Pali. 

S. B., Skem Jat Bhuridat (ms,) 

Skt., Sanskrit. 

S, R. D., Slapat Rajavaii datov smim ron. 

Sudh., Pathama Sudhammavati, Gavampati, Rajadhiraj. 

T. , Talaing. 

T. L., Tikkhatyalokavajjarabbhakatha. 

V. E. P., Vocabulary English and Peguan, E. O. Stevens, 
1896. 

U. 0. K., Upasakovadakatha. 

ooce^oogo, (acen tamla), in the order of, according to ; 
in the expression : GCgSooG©^oogo®=anupubbena ; B. 
OOC^Sgll 

ooc^oocS, (alov asim), control, control over, power over ; 
P. assava=o6edzenjf ; hatthapadapi anassava honti, 
oo^c^GCOi So^oog ooc^oodSi lit,, “and the hands and 
feet are state of not getting control = are uncontrolable. 
Both members of this compound word can probably be 
traced back to Burmese influence ; ooc^, may be compared 
with B. (alo) ; c8 may be a loan word from the B. 

sim:, to take possession of, take unto oneself, c/. 
such Talaing expressions as: oS^Sj (sim g6h), oSgoS, (sim dak), 
cSgodoS, sim ket and Burmese : oS^sc^oo^, o 858OOD8OO0S, 
o8<S8oo^800^n The Burmese renders the Pffi phrase 
given above by, cooScj^c^oO^ooc^C^oc^oSaji^ or cooSc0 

ooc^o^cx^, (alov jaku), oneself ; P. sayam ; B. 
where and c^8«=:00c:^ii c/. MK. 49, ibid. 
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DOO^C^, (alum kov), during, for ; lit,, ^ throughout with 
it translates a P. accusative of time : pancavassani, ooojc^ 
3^, during or for five years. B. ooSojEu 

ooggo^, (attabau,) self, personality, body. P. attabhava ; 

B. ooggcoDon 

SOOOOQDoS, (ayammat), the exact quantity, the exact 
measure ; exact time, as soon as ; just as, just when, the 
moment that . , . . , merely, about, it always translates the P. 
mattaih. Examples from the Nissaya : (i) tasmim (Ana- 
thapindike), os>^oco8(^ooc00gi nisinnamatle yeva, ooooooD 
oSoonc^GCoS, “and even as soon as Anathapmdika sal 
down ; or, and the very moment, etc.” ; (ii) addhamasamat- 
tarn, oocooGOoS^oScoSSoj, “about half a month.” The ex- 
pression is made up of ooooo^ time and «ooS«=Skt. matra, 
and literally means “the exact measure of time,” and this 
original meaning has expanded into those registered above. 
Rev. Schmidt, in his translation of the Slapat Rajavau datov 
smim rou, errs completely in rendering this expression by ; 
langere Ausfiihrung des kurzen Texts” as well as in analy- 
zing it : “ S^ODO=P. ayamo, ausfurlich (detailed), odo 5»=P. 
matika, skizze (sketch)”; in this passage, it means merely : 
“in the (exact) measure of, according to” and answers 
exactly the B. 3308Go:j(]5go, “befitting the strength of . . . 
hence “according to”; and the passage may be rendered, 

“in the exact measure of my intellect shall I,” etc. 

000^6^, (a cop), to arrive, reach, attain ; P, papunati ; to 
go to ; Nissaya : Jetavanam, cooecftooo^i gantva, 9^o^(So^« 
(a 16m), to get spoiled, or destroyed ; here ‘to get’ 
is expressed by ooo (to go) ; c/. B. goScgOSODgSn 

(’in), abbreviation of Indra == Sakka, the god; in the 
older language, for instance the terra-cotta plaques of the 
Ananda temple at Pagan, it is written, more correctly : 

(ah ixah), to clean. P. patijaggati, this meaning of 
patijaggati is not registered by childers, but see Mudulak- 
khana-jataka, Fauboll, Vol. I, p- 305. AIso=:adv,, cleanly, 
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3 QD 0 S^, (a caiikram), to walk to and fro, up and down. 
P. cankamati ; B. ®(§cgo§OO^H irom the Skt. cau- 

krama. 

oooSJ^SgoooS, (kat gon ket), to learn ; study. P. uggan- 
hati Ut,j “ to learn-receive-take.” 

(ktov ceh), “to appear and descend,” (from the 
womb), to be born, to cause to be born, to bring 

forth. P. vijayati. 

ood^3^, (katov dadah,) the arising, appearance ; this is a 
noun from the verb g§[§j to arise, appear ; see next : 

coc^o^ODCOS^ji^, (katov dadah tala-arhan), “ the arisen 
state of Arhan,” that is, Arahatship, P. Ara- 
hattam. oocooo^^— hY. ‘ Lord Arham the form (arhaih) 
shows the word has been taken from the Skt. 

O^Sco, (knap snam) (so in two places), to be silent ; (adj.) 
silent P. tunhi ahosi ; Hasw. has 0^6*50001 knap snom, with 
the meaning only of ‘ lost in thought ’ ; but as cCDo is merely 
a form of o5, oj^cCOo means also ‘ to be silent.’ 

00^, (karau), to turn away, hence : to reject, abandon. 
P. paccakkhati. C/. krau cah, in Hasw., ‘ to turn the 

back in contempt,’ where ©8=the back ; and of, 0, after, 
behind. karau klem, ihid.j in which cegeS 

(written also cc^) is a kind of verbal suffix, or auxiliary 
verb, very frequent in M.T. and often equivalent to the B. 
oSii 

ODGCoS©, (kaleii cau,) to return, to turn back. P. nivattati. 

oooo6‘, (kasap,) to consult, talk over, discuss. P. manteti. 

ooDo^oS, (ka gacot), death. P. ODOCO; this is never used 
by itself, but always with to do, to make : OOODo^oS^ 

to die=:P. kalaih karoti ; odd is the P. oonco; o^oS is the 
proper T. word ; I have met with 3^o5, (dacot), in Mattha- 
kundalivatthu. See under ooo^a 

OODCO, (kala), time (in counting) ; it is from the P. kala, 
but corresponds to the P, vara ; Nissaya : dve vare, ©HcxDcoii 
C/. T. oH, va (P. vara). 
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00DCOOO08, (kalagayah), “the time of morning,” fore* 
noon. P, purebhattam. 

ODDco^j (kalagah), at that time, then. P. atha. 

OODCO^^, (kula-hron), “ the time of dawn,” the dawn. P. 
aruna, from which from 33^^ is probably derived. 

ooDCOcgSo^, (kala-smavthai), “the time of evening,” 
evening. P, pacchabhattam. 

GODoS^oS, (ket ptit,) to take out from. P. ganhati, niha- 
rati. 

o^8<gD6‘, (kov byap), to seize, to catch hold of. P. pariya- 
dati. It is the causal of to pervade, from P. vyapeti, 

and means Hi. “ to cause to pervade (the mind),” that is, to 
catch hold of it. 

(kov ymu), to give a name, to name. 

^6*, (krap,) to be near. 

(krap nan), near ; to be near ; Hasw. gives only 

the form 

(krau,) a road, street. P. vithi ; Hasw. = oo^, iarau^ 
found also written j^ii 

GCgSog[8, (klen tluh), to return, come back, P. agacchati. 
<2[S^6*, (klun cop), to arrive, reach, P. sampapunati ; B. 
GGpcScooco^n 

(klon bot), (i) to offer food, wait upon. P. 
parivisati. (ii) to look after, take care of (someone). P. pati- 
jaggati. (iii) to clean (as a house, e^c.^) P. patijaggati ; vide, 
008^811 GCgO^^oSoOSfjS, ihid. 

c^[o6, (kloh), perforated ; to be perforated. P. chidda ; 
Hasw. = a crowbar ; a spade. 

(kvov,) to tear out, tear off. P. uppateti ; 
ibid, of. ^oSii 

(khadan,) to abridge, contract, narrow, shorten ; 
ibid ; P. saiikhipati ; c/, Hasw. 0^^ — to be narrow 

and 

(khyap gnap) to think, consider, consult with. P. 

manteti. 
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^ 6'©Soj^j (khyap camii tu), to be anzious, have anzious 
thought, to bother ; fret. P. cintayati. See ©Soj^ii 

(khyom), the jasmine flower, P' sumana. 

O 0j (ga-uai,) medecine, drogue; this is the original and true 
spelling ; it is generally found spelt : ga-uau 

O0OO^, (ga-uai yaai), medecine, medicament, drogue. P. 
bhesajjam. 

00^08, (gaku sui), a good family, an honorable, well-to-do 
family. P, kula ; Nissaya : imasmim kule, 

OCjjS, (ganeii), (by itself), to go about, go the round. P. 
acarati ; oc^SScjpoloS, going the round for alms, P. bhik- 
khacara. 

(gacot), death. P. maccu; Nissaya: maccurajassa, 
Hasw. gives to this word only the sense of ; to 
kill, but it is very frequently met meaning : death ; c/. 
0000 ^oSo C/. U, 0. K. 37: param marana, o^oS§n 

(gajam datau) “to sit and remain,” to dwell, 
sojourn, live. P. viharati. See oo^it 

000800^, (gatah klem,) to turn upside down; Hasw.«ooQ8 
only; ooosgc^Ocoo^ — “ to turn words upside down,” to 
deceive. P. vanceti. 

06jS^, (garaii ptim), “to cause to understand and 
know,” to make known, tell, inform. P. aroceti. 

(gah kov tim), “to say (and) make known,” to 
tell, inform. P. katheti ; c^8 is the causal prefiz ; when two 
verbs are compounded, it generally comes between the two- 
(gofi ket), to learn. P. ugganhati ; cf, cx>o5{^S 

CODcSu 

(gui), (by itself), to adorn, decorate. P. alankaroti. 
(gaan ; ganan,) to consider, think, consult. P. 
manteti ; Hasw. has and only in composition with 00006*, 
and with the meaning only of : an intention, desire- See 
CO 00 tS II 

56*, (gnap,) to think, consider consult. P. manteti ; cf, 
^611 see (06*8 
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(5^^ (grop), (adj.) (i) wild, savage, applied to animals 
and plants = P. vana ; (ii) retired, secluded, applied to bnts 
or monasteries, ei?c.,=:P. arannaka ; Nissaya : arafinaviharo, 
COO^tS* [^6*, as a noun means : forest, jungle, wilderness, 
cf. B, eooo, fo. The opposite of ^5 (adj.) is cgo^, lit. ‘ vil- 
lage domesticated, cf. B. q8<Sii [^6* is constantly written 
§«, grip in the Ananda plaques ; that this was the form in 
Old Talaing is shewn by the same plaques writing 86^, cip 
for ^5, (cop), to arrive. 

[^oS, (groh), the heart ; P. hadaya ; Nissaya : hadayam- 
amsam, ubbattetva ^oS^oSc^ii Hasw. has 

j^oS«liver. 

(glik,) to tear out, tear off, tear up ; P. ubbatteti ; 
^oS^oS, ibid. cf. C^[8ii 

to be blind ; the original meaning being : ‘ to be 
dark ’ ; Mssaya .* cakkhuvikalakale, 

is also used in this sense, also in the sense of foolish, cf. B. 
^oS^oO0Sb 

2^ (glam,) a room, closet, cabinet ; P. gabbha ; Nissaya : 
gabbham, ^25 pavisitva, gcx>o 6^30DC^« 2 primarily, 

* interior’ (noun), and hence, a room, closet ; this is the pure 
T. word (see next). Cf. S. R. D. 40 : goScoS 2<^5Q, 
‘‘ they constructed a royal chamber here ogSQ is equiva- 
lent to ogSo^, and to the B. CodS and means ‘royal, per- 
taining to royalty.’ 

208 , (glam gav,) a room, closet, cabinet; P. gabbha ; 08 
is not derived from the Pali, as Schmidt thinks, op. cit. p. 41 
note 1, but from the Skt. garbha ; Talaing in adopting 
foreign polysyllabic words, clips off, as does the Burmese, 
the last syllable or syllables, to adapt them to its own pecu- 
liar genius; thus 08 ^a^ — Skt. garbha = 0 ^, gar, which 
remains intact in Old Talaing ; cf. the Ananda plaques 
(XI th century) : 0»^oSc8o5c^O^O^, lit. “ (Prince) Janaka 
comes out from the womb”; translated in M.T. = (».foSc 8 oS 
^joSii Final r in O. T, always becomes v (8) in M.T. 


2 
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gS^c^SOoS, (gvam alov asim), to have control, power or 
mastery over ; see BOC^OodSii 

Cfj8, (nev), (by itself) to look, look at, observe, exa- 
mine; P. oloketi. Nissaya: vasanatthanam, ^ooo^gS^OCOO^, 
olokessami, @oSobc{^8^B L.S.K. 26 : to look 

at the faults of others. Hasw, has not this word by itself, 
but has registered : Gfj8c^8, to which he gives the meaning 
of ‘to look askant,’ which I have not as yet met anywhere ; 
C{j8^S always translates the P. oloketi, ‘ to look, look at,’ 
simply ; Cfj8^S»*C{j8ii With c{^8 c/. CO0811 

©(|^, (ca buai mah), a forest ; P. atavi ; ibid; 

so in two different places. 

©oooctoo, (caka na), to send to, send on an errand or 

mission ; P. pahinati ; c/. B. ^S8OO0S« Hasw. has simply : 

©ODD, ‘to make use of.’ 

© 

(cakkvi), a wheel, wheel of a carriage ; P. cakka ; 
o 

this is a hybrid : ©cS=P. cakka, a wheel T. = ibid, 

0^00® 8^ (canah thabah), (i) to point out, show P. acik- 
khati ; this form is quite common, although not registered 
by Hasw,, who has : ©^^CX)®8i©CCiOO^OO®8 and ©cp^00®8 * 
the first member of this compound verb means to ‘point 
out’ B. and the second, used by itself colloquially 

is properly ‘ to show,’ B. ^oo^i (ii) to be well ; in the ex- 
pression ; ooo 50 ^oo® 8 CGp, “ (pasak canah thabah rau) ? 
Nissaya : bhadde, Cg 03(^1 kidisam ? 00 o 5 ©^ 00 ®sc^ii 

(canaai,) crafty, fraudulent ; craft, fraud ; P. satha ; 
cf. U.O.K. 30 , ©ctD^*=P. maya, deceit, false appearance, etc,, 
and ©b at p. 32 . 

(cana,) food ; P. ahara ; this word is not entered 
separately in Haswell ; but see S.R.D. 62 ; V.E.P, p. 40 , 
has ©OD©, (canaca) and ©©, and not ©^ alone, which is, how- 
ever, very common ; eoDO© means lit. “ which is for eating,” 
“ something for eating,” ©ao being a prefix equivalent to the 
B. ©Gp==‘what is for, something for.’ The spelling ©© is 
wrong. 
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(camah,) to release, set free, liberate ; P. bhujisse 
karoti ; c/. Hasw.: oogs, iamlah, free ; to be free. 

l©QCiS, (camat,) way, manner; P. niyama; ^©qoS, ‘in the 
way of,’ according to, as. 

2©ooS, (camat,) to inquire, search into ; examine, consi- 
der ; P. sallakkheti ; c/. S.R*D. p. 189, “ genau untersuchen,” 
to examine carefully. Hasw, goS, to discern. 

goS, (cmah,) every, each ; Nissaya : divase divase, goS 
goSobii S.R.D. p. 84, ©^©^cx)DCO, “ every time,” always ; 
SUdh. 5, gC^oScoo, every existence (goSoS=goSgaS, this 
way of abbreviating is very frequent) ; used without re- 
duplication at sudh. 2, gc^cxDDCOii 

©8^090^, (camin praman), authority, power, control, 
mastership, influence ; the highest authority, the greatest 
power ; P. vasa ; Nissaya : attano, vase, ^© 

8^§9o|ii S.R.D. 140, 178; Dhc 13, reads: ©S^OGO^a 
090^ is from the Skt. pramana (c/. S.R.D* 179 note 1, 
where schmidt says it is fr. P. pramana (sic !) ) ; the form 
090^ as given at Dhc. is from the P. pamana ; ©8^, there- 
fore is the T. equivalent of 09O^i 

g8, (cmah,) empty ; P. tuccha. Nissaya : tucchahattha, 
^(^g8§i na gatapubba, COgS^D^cnaSii 

©^c£, (camnah,) insect ; P. paiia ; at another place writ'- 
ten : ©^, where the superscript dot»=oS!i 

©ccp^, (caron,) part, fold, as in : ‘ two parts, five-fold’, 
etc; P. dha. Nissaya: rauddha, sattadha, 6j^ ©ccp^i 

paleyya, o^cgaSoooccpSn 

©CGpoS, (caroh,) to pour, drop (liquids), sprinkle, anoint ; 
P, asihcati ; of, Hasw : ©^oS, (caroh), the same ; this vowel 
change is frequent, e,g.f c^aS^GOOOsSn 

©QCpoS|oS, (caroh nuh,) “ to pour and apply,” an un- 
guent, salve, etc,; P. asincati ; here applied to medicated 
oil ; see goS« 

(cov), to, unto, up to ; P. yava. Nissaya : yava ara- 
hattam kammatthanaih, C/. N.V.K. H* 
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(clreii gni), to decorate, ornament; P, alankaroti; 
with Sccj8 c/. B. (ciraii) ; see ^ii 

(cen,) to smear, anoint ; P. anjati. 
c©, (cem,) to discard, abandon ; P. apaneti. Nissaya r 
kasayani, OOO^i apanetva, gc^ here is a kind of 

verbal affix or secondary verb = to B. oSn 

(con), to be complete, perfect ; accomplished (of an 
action), etre revolu. This is very frequently used as an aux- 
iliary verb to indicate perfect past tense ; it translates the 
P. aorist. Nissaya: akkhini, yoSi thokahi, rujjimsu, 

N.V.K. 7 : ^^g8GODoS^S,ti he took away 
(many robes) ; N.O.K. 27 : “he said” = P. avoca, 

A phrase commonly found at the end of chapters is : 
sogcj, lit. “ all this is finished,” viz. this chapter is finished, 
finis, c/. c55[oog6j under 

ISojt, (camn tu), to be anxious, troubled ; to sorrow ; P. 
cintayati, socati ; Sudh. 4 ; U.O.K. 41. 

8g«Go5, (chu mayem,) a large tree with fruits, but with- 
out flowers ; P. vanaspati, vanappati. 

srjj (chu,) a fire — stick, firewood ; P. daru. 
s8, (chim,) to forsake, abandon ; P. vivajjeti. 

(jan,) person ; the people ; P. jana ; generally found 
in the expression ^OCS'^—P. mahajana ; but also used some- 
times by itself, as at S.R.D. 30 : <^|Cgo5oi^o6 “for 

the people (who) ” 

(ja-ah jaiiah), clear, clearly; Nissaya: de- 
vindo, 8 t^Q8^©8^[^OO^G30o5o6i dibbacakkhum, ^ qoSB^Si 
visodheti, ^G0;j8o>3080i{j8 

Gg>o8c8oS, (jvov tit,) “to flow and come out,” to ooze, 
percolate ; P. paggharati. 

8)|[^0^8, (jon kov), (i) to give to, hand over to, transfer; 
P. patipadesi ; (ii) to confer (upon), U*0,K. 43 ; 
to confer benefits upon. 

^^8, (hi nail), a little ; P. thokaiii. 
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©Sgs^cep, (namA fiah gah ro), “what like person," 
who ? P. ko. 0S. . . .CGp=what kind of, ... ? what. . . . ? 

(namii ran), “ like the manner,” as, like • P viva ■ 
yatha ; c/. U.O.K. 31 ,* see ^i( 

0S:oS§i (namA sak gah), “like that manner,” likewise ; 

P. tatha ; q8ooS§o^cj, and in like manner ; P. tath’ eva. 

gSoDSg (namA sak warn), “like this manner,” like 
this, thus ; P. evaih, 

0Scgc£, (namA smah), like, alike ; similar, the same as; 
Mssaya : samma Culapala, ^gScgoSc^^gCOolco, “ Oh ! 
Culapala, who art alike with us ! ” ; see ^oscgc^ii 

08, (nah), a person; this meaning has not been registered 
by Haswell, although very frequently met in this sense, 
m the oft recurring expression : 08o§]^S, “the many pi- 
sons,” that is, the people, men ; “any one person,” 

any one, anybody, U.O.K. 43 ; 08gjDS, “ another person,” 
other, others = B. oj^oodlsn 

(fiah jamnok), an elderly person ; P. mahal- 

laka. 

08«c^SoD<(, (fiah ma tvak tarau), a person who goes on 
a journey,” a traveller ; P. addhika, 

080OS, (fiah smah), “person like friend; dear 

Mssaya ; “ Oh ! person like unto us ! ” ■ P 

samma. ’ 

drahSt,) “weak with strength’* 
feeble, weak ; R dubbala. ’ 

ctoogtS', (nu pcop,) to lead to, conduct to, bring to • P 
neti, papeti ; of. U.O.K. 19. • 

(tarem,) original, natural, ordinary ; P. pakatika. 
oo^oloSonoS, (tarau vat gat), a difficult road or journey ; 
wilderness, forest ; P. kantara. Cf. B. 

CO^, (taram) uncle ; P. matulaka. 

oocOBa^]^, (tala arhan,) “Lord Arhat,” an Arahat, a 
saint ; P. khinasava. 

030^08, (tavah dhav,) “the word of the Law," a religi- 
ous discourse, sermon ; P. dhammadesana ; also found 
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written cg^o8, tvah dhav, but the form cg^, og is used 
always or most generally, for the verb, and ooo^ for the 
noun from it ; see c^n 

c8o5g8, (tit blah,) to escape from, get out of, get free 
from, exit from ; P/nisarati ; U.O.K. 27=:vimuncati, vimuc- 
cati. 

c8oSo^, (tit vah,) “ to get out from the Lenten season,” 
to end the Lent. Nissaya : pahcavassani, vasitva, 

vutthavassa, o^«c8oS^^ii 

Op(S, (tup,) to resemble, be like, be similar ; c/. U.O.K. 
19 ; Op6*0^, U.O.K. 30, 42 ; in op^cgoS^ tup smah, (verb), 
ihid; U.O.K. 19. 

0^1^, (tuai,) to be completed, finished ; elapsed, passed, 
6tre revolu ; c/. S.R.D. 32 : “ then, 10 

antarakalpas having elapsed ,” and pp. 34, 36 ; p. 42 : 

o j 9 COOdSo 5 ^i “82,000 generations having passed ” 

“ all this is finished,” a phrase used at the end of 
sections or chapters, Kosiyavagga oo oS^oc^sogcj, 
“The ten rules in the Kosiya section are finished ( = have 
been explained), N.V.K. 10. 

O^, (tau,) to live (in), dwell, sojourn, P. vasati, viharati ; 
C/ S.R.D. 30, 46, 60 ; Sudh. 9. 

(^CgSsoo, (tuai smav a), “to go under,” to set (of the 

sun) ; c/., the sun sets, S.R.D. 54. 

CgooS, (tmat), to be made of, to consist of. IsJissaya : 
manomaya, G^ocgooS^^oS'ii 

(trum,) a man ; P. purisa, manussa. 

(tluii), to conie«c^|8. Nissaya : nahatva, 
agacchanto, ^^ODccoScgj^S^ii For see forthcoming 

grammatical notes. C/. 616cg|,SiG|^8c^|^Sii 

cgSoo^, (tvak tarau), to travel ; Hasw. has : ogSoo^ii 
C/. B. Q^8Cg08CO^ll 

cg5c<o|^oS^, (tvak ret bov), to go the round of, go from 
place to place ; P. carikaih carati ; C6jc5^== round, 

about. 
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Qg, (tvam,) to tell, recount ; P. vatthum katheti ; super- 
script (°) stands for final oSn 

000^, (than), a place, a spot ; through Skt. sthana ; P. 
thana. 

000^o4», (than gajam), “place to sit,’* a sitting place; 
P- nisidanatthanaih. 

CX:)0^0&>30^, (than gajam datau), “a place to sit and 
live,” a dwelling place ; P. vasanatthanam. 

COO^gS, (than dmamn), a dwelling place ; P. vasanat- 
thanam. 

OOO^^cS, (than stik), “a place to lie down or sleep,” 
sleeping place, bed ; P. sayanatthanam. 

GOO, (the,) a Buddhist monk of more than 10 years stand- 
ing ; P. thera ; frequently spelt : GOoSj^ii 

326*, (dagnap,) to be agreeable to, to please to ; P. ruc- 
cati ; 3 appears to be a pretty frequent verbal prefix ; e.g,, 
^(9, to desire, find pleasure in, wish for, oc^oS, to cut, 

GO^oS, to cut into long strips, to decide a case at law, render 
justice; c6, to live, dwell, to stand, remain, live, dwell; 

(S.R.D. 50 ; c/. B. G©oS80D^),to lean on one side, be 
not level, to decline (as the sun), dg© 8, to lean, incline, be 
out of the perpendicular, etc ; Q is also frequently used as a 
prefix to form nouns from verbs (see grammatical notes in 
forthcoming numbers). 

GgoSf^l^S, (dget kluu), “to follow and come,” to follow 
behind and come together with to (a place)”; P. anugacchati; 
C/. B. C^oScODODgSlI 

Gj^oSc^oS, (dget bak) to follow behind ’f P. anveti. 

0^^, (dacun,) a stick, a staff ; P. yatthi ; S.R.D. 66 ; c/. 

O^^ll 

30^, (datau,) to dwell, reside ; P. viharati. 

3^, (dadah,) state, estate, condition ; P. bhava and neuter 
suffix yam; B. 3O08ii 3^3Q^ODOODOCX3«»ariyasavakabhava ; 

puthujjanabhava ; “state or condition of 

monk,” pabbajjam ; s^oojioSc^SSOCj, pahinabhava ; 3§» 
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0(^g^, the estate of manhood, Slidh. 2: ^oooc8 c^cScB 
d^oSo§§c?!j! cgo^G6|€|^«5“Matali, desiring to know the reason 
of that condition (state), asked Indra,” U.O.K. 42. 9^, 
alone or joined to the verb with the connective q, forms 
abstract nouns, as may be seen from the following words : 

(dadah arhan,) “state of the Arahat,” Arahat- 
ship ; P. arahattam. 

(dadah camah,) “the state of being free,” freedom. 
Nissaya : dve, J “ dasadarake, f QoS^lcgoS 

4]t bhujisse, ^9^@(iJ8^i katva, lit, “doing the freedom of 
two small boy-slaves,” having liberated two young slaves. 

3^g06|^aoo, (dadah bcarana,) “the state of ‘to reflect* ”, 
reflection, thinking over, pondering. 

9^g^, (dadah blaai,) “the state of young man,” man- 
hood, the being of age. 

9^«30D5 (dadah ma a,) “the state of ‘to go’”, a going, 
the going ; P. gamanam . 

9 ^qo^ 6 'od, (dadaw ma knap snam,) “ the state of ‘ to be 
silent’ ”, silence ; P. tunhibhava. 

(dadah ma klun cop,) “the state of ‘to 
arrive ’ ”, arrival ; P. agatabhava. 

0^921300, (dadah ma glu a,) “the state of ‘to become 
blind ’ ” blindness. 

9§qo5o 2[3^0, (dadah mat ma glu a,) “ the state of ‘ eye 
which has become blind’”, blindness. 

(dadah ma yut,) “the state which is mean, de- 
praved”, worthlessness ; P. okara. 

3§«6^|oSoGoS, (dadah ma ranuk pa peii,) “the state of 
‘to have fulfilled’”, fulfilment, accomplishment; P. pari- 
puri j OGoS generatly spelt OGoSn 

(dadah ma slam,) “the state which delays”, de- 
lay, procrastination ; P. papahca. 

G^«cx>gc^oSQ^, (dadah ma ha gvam hot maai,) “the 
state which is not negligent,” earnestness, zeal ; P. appa- 
mada. 

(dadah ma hut 16m a,) “ the state of ‘ to 
vanish ’ ”, disappearance, loss (here : of the eyes) ; P. pari- 
hinabhava. 
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(dadah ma hamai kov datuai-mra- 
mov,) “the state which is without benefits” disadvantage, 
damage, uselessness ; P. anattham, 

(dadah ha gvam alov asim,) “ the state 
of not having control over”, weakness, feebleness; P, 
anassavabhava ; see Also : G^ooOgooc^sadS, 

ibid. 

3^<^C^COc88^oS, (dadah hamai lahin cot,) “the state of 
being with no happy mind”, indisposition, the not being 
well ; P. aphasukam. 

(dadah hamai gun,) “ the state which is with- 
out virtue ”, demerit, unrighteousness, impiety, sin ; P. 
adhamma. 

(dadah smim,) “the state of king” sovereignty, 
rule, kingdom ; P. rajjam. 

gog6^oScooc£o 8, (dama reh seh dhav,) (adj.) revering 
the Law ; P. dhammagaruka ; GO placed before a verb 
makes of it an adjective (see my grammatical notes). 

QOOO^, (dayeh,) a song ; P. gitahi. 

8^5 (darom,) to cry, weep ; P, viravati ; o^ooo, ibid, 

QCCOOOeoOD^, (dalom paton,) instruction, admonition, 
from the verb : Gecooo^o^ ; P. ovada. 

(dah ra sak gah magah,) “ If it be like that ”, 
if it be so, very well ; P. tena hi ; also simply : ^isj^coS^ti 

86*, (dip,) heavenly, divine ; P, dibba. 

(dun,) to receive, accept ; P, patipajjati. 

<2B)Sf (dov,) centre^ middle ; P. majjha ; S. R. D, 64 ; 
Hasw. has only 3003^8; in Genesis p. , is found coggISu 

^oS, (doh,) direction, region, part, place ; from P. desa; 

” that direction this direction ”, here and there, 
to and fro ; P. aparaparaih. 

G86j^ 8, (dah rah,) to be well, be alright, good etc ; 38 
00^5 very well ! very good ! P. sadhu !. For the suffix 
see notes on grammar. 

gS, (dmamh,) a place to sit upon, a seat ; P. asanahi. 
Nissaya: pasannacitta, £ asanani, ^ gSi 

pannapetva, c^8c08C^ii 
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0oS, (drat,) to scatter, sprinkle ; P. okirati ; 0oSo©^, 
ibid 

(dramk,) to lift up, raise, haul up ; P. ussapeti. 

o 8 cxjC^ 8 , (dhav kusov,) a good deed ; P. punnam, but 
tit. =: kusaladhamma. 

OCSiSoDC^, (dhajan katov,) couch, sofa, throne ; P. pal- 
laiika. 

o 8 cgoS, (dhav tmik,) a virtuous action, good action ; 
P. kalyauaih. Nissaya : kim natna kalyanam, 

<^oS^i karissasi, 

OoS, (dhah,) pick up, gather ; P. uddharati. 

(na ma ptam kov,) “ beginning with ”, et caetera, 
and so forth ; P. adina, adihi. Nissaya : daru-adihi, 

^oob, (nikaai,) a collection of the Buddha’s Discourses ; 
from the P. nikaya ; U. 0. K* 3 : ^goo^ODbii 

(nissai,) (i) depending on, belonging to ; this word 
represents the gerund : nissaya ; the PPP : nissita and the 
verb : nissayati (ni\/ 9 ri) ; the form nissaya, and 

comes from the Pali ; in the Cakkhupala story, the form met 
with is equivalent to a Skt. ni^raya ; Hasw. spells 
wrongly Nissaya : sabbam dehanissitam, 

^ 00 ^ 00000 $^ooS[ii “all that is depending or or belonging 
to the body ” ; it is used as a noun in the following expres- 
sion, lit. “to take dependence on”, to depend 

on, Nissaya : vanaspatim, nissaya, 

For the form : c/., U. 0. K. 28 : <|) 6 'cco 8 

“Name and form are dependent on each 
other”; used as a verb, U. 0. K. 29 : o 8 ^oc^ 08 <|) 6 ‘ ^^<o 000 
“Name and form, being dependent on each other 

”, and N. V. K. 1 : cootJBejjoS ooo 6 ? 8 o 

“ (what a monk) should not practise, should not perform, 
should not rely upon”; in Burmese, in this sentence 
would be translated by : flitis «o:ji]§oo 6 ‘i Q^336‘i 

OS>^O^Oo6‘€ODOB 
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|cS, (nuh,) to apply mededne, as unguent, medicated 
oil, etc; P. asincati. Nissaya : bhante, nisiditva, 
o&»§o!^i te asittam ? cocod^ ogcSoooii 

(na kov krau,) behind, at the back; P. pacchato; 

P. pacchato pacchato. 

(nai,) 'W'ay, manner, method ; P, naya. Nissaya : 
etena nayen’ eva, ^^gcoDSii 

^ccgoS, (nai Iveh,) guise, form, appearance ; P. naya^-* 
vesa (see cc^cS). iVessaya / piyasahayavannena, 

Oodbd^l^oS • this compound word translates the P- vanna ; 
ZzY. = * way and guise. ^ 

^COOO'Sj (nvam kasap,) to have an intention or design, 
to think, cogitate ; it translates the P. etad ahosi. 

^OODCO^C^, (nvam kala mvai tiiai,) “there was a time 
one day once upon a time, one day ; P. ekadivasam, 
ekada ; U. O. K* 42. 

g,g8, (nvam dmamu,) to dwell, live in ; P. ajjhavasati. 

(nvam pdai payam mvai tnai,) “there is on 
a time one day”, see ^oooco^<^, above; U* 0. K. 39: 
^oooo^c^, ibid^ 

§§C3S, (nvam pmik,) to have a desire, to desire, want ; P. 
icchati ; cf. B. 

OOOoS, (pa kat,) “ to make learn ”, to teach, train ; P. 
sikkhapeti. Hasw. has quite a wrong entry here; “to learn”, 
OODoSn^S, “ to teach and give ”, to import learning, c/. B. 
ooScosoo^H 

occ^o^, (pa klem gamhi,) to become a monk ; P. pabba- 
jati ; “to cause to become a monk”, to ordain a 

monk ; P. pabbajeti. a monk. 

oocooo, (pa gakom,) to mix, to compound ; OOGOOOO 0^ 
ibid. 

(pa gamhi,) =r=OGCgO^, q. v. 

oS, (pan,) to listen to, hear, harken; P. sunati; generally 
in the compound ; oSSSu 
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oS8S, (pan min,) to listen to, hear, hearken ; P. suiiati ; 
S. S. K. 24 ; ODcoSoSSS, ibid. 

OgoS, (pahnamii,) a question, a query, from the P. 
panha ; see next : 

OgjScgo^, (pannamii sman,) a question, query. 

0^1_cq 8, (pandukmav,) P. pandukambala (silasanam), 
the marble seat of the god Sakka ; cg8 is the abbreviation 
of kambala. 

000^5 (pa tavov,) to set out from, begin from ; translates 
P- patthaya and the Ablative in-to. Nissaya : tato, 
patthaya, ooo^O?|^ii in odd—P. kala ; see under oddo 

ajjato, patthaya, ooo^C^Ji 00^ probably means, 

‘beginning’, c/. lit, “beginning from that”, hence- 

forth. 

(ptim,) to ask leave ; P. apucchati ; cf. B. GC^jOoS 

00^11 

(pton,) to explain ; P, aroceti. 

(ptuai,) (i) to perform, accomplish ; P, karoti, kareti ; 
(ii) to get ready ; P. sampadeti ; (iii) to conclude, bring to 
a close, P. nitthapeti. 

00^, (pa tau,) to dwell, live; P. vasati; Nissaya: therassa 
vasanatthanaih, ^OOO^gSGCOGOO^^ii 

(pa dah vah,) “to cause to be a Lent”, to spend 
the Leaten season (in, at) ; P. vassilvasam vasati. 

OGg, (pa mail,) a yoke ; a burden ; P. yuga ; dhura ; gs, 
ibid; Hasw. has : ooQgicgsii 

OOdS^oS^S, (palamii ptit naii,) to send ; P. peseti. 

0gj8^8, (pa s’ah jiiah,) to get (something) cleaned ; P. 
sodhapeti. 

(pa smim,) “to make king”, to rule, govern; P. 
rajjaih kareti. 

Oc^oS, (pa hot,) “to make (something) a reason for 
(doing or saying anything) ; used as a gerundial preposition 
with following : P, arabbha, which it always translates, 
hence = concerning, about. It exactly answers to the B. 

Nissaya: kaih, arabbha, 
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bhasita, QOgccpn M. K. 48 : Matthakundalim , 
arabbha, o^oSc^n Sudh. 9: ^ODDcocrgSj^QO^^gSSoSc^S^i 
^DGCXDOOgcSoc^c^C^ScSi^Cgl^S^^gSoD^Ci^ii “Why the Bud- 
dha was living in the city of iMithila, the Mahathera Gavam- 
pati came to Thaton with reference to his mother.” 

€^6*, (p’op») to send away, dismiss; send on some 
errand or business ; P. uyyojeti, peseti. 

(pot,) a word, a passage in a book ; P. pada. 

^OODCO, (pdai kala,) (i) when ; often joined to the verb 
with the connective o, immediately following or separated 
from it by one or more words ; P. kale, samaye Nissaya : 
agatakale, ^coo coo 900^6*^; see example from Sudh. 9 tinder 
od^oSii (ii) at that time, ^OD 0 CO^ 2 ^op^, “now, at that time 
. . . (Nissaya.) 

^codcoQ, (pdai krau,) “after that time”, subse- 
quently ; P. aparabhage ; 

^cODCo(^^cn, (pdai kala krau mvai vil,) “once, after 
that time”; P. aparabhage ; = ^ODOcoQii 

^ooococg^g, (pdai kala Imuh want,) “at the time of 
this moment ”, now ; P. idiini. 

(pdai kop kla,) formerly, before ; P. pubbe. 

^c^OOSOoo, (pdai tiiai yah gata,) “ on the day of to- 
morrow ”, the morrow, the next day ; P- punadivase ; c/. 
on that day, U* O. K. 9. 

^oooo, (pdai payam,)==^ooocoii 

^cgl^oSg, (pdai Imuh warn,) “at this moment”, now; 

P. idanl 

^oS^oS, (pmik cot,) “ desire of the heart ”, bent, inclin- 
ation, meaning, intention ; P. ajjhasaya. 

g8, (pmah,)=:OOS (q^vj 

(pyap,) to connect ; P. ghateti ; cf. Hasw ; coc^t9 , to 

join. 

0CX)^5 (prayaai,) way, manner, method ; P. pariyaya ; 
Skt. paryaya ; B. o^OOoSu 

006 *^ 3 ^ 0 , (prap cau a,) “to proceed — return — go”, to 
return, go back. 005 carries merely the idea of ‘ proceed- 
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ing’, either to or from, according to the verb following it ; 
c/. B. gccgSii 

^06*^00015, (prap lop,) “to proceed and enter”, to go 
unto, approach ; P. upa^acchati. 

(prov,) to be old, grow old, become decrepit; P. jirati; 
“to go old” = to become old. 

(prov tarem,) = 1^1^ ; P. jirati ; ^|^ooclj^ 900 , see 

§133011 

(plan tun,) but, now ; P. pana. 

(plin,) to roll ; see next: 

(plo plin,) to roll ; P. pavatteti. 

§ 1 ^^^ (plom klem,) to destroy, spoil, ruin, injure ; P. 
paduseti. 

goaoo^Q^, (pva ma a bvai prah,) “a business which 
goes very quickly ”, an urgent affair or business ; P. accayi* 
kam ; for g used to form nouns see the grammatical notes. 

(pv2t ma kov man mvai glam gav,) “the 
act which is for protecting the womb or the embryo”, pro- 
tection to the embryo, a ceremony performed on a woman 
becoming pregnant ; P. gabbhaparihara. 

goc^Sccj^oS^, (pva ma tvak ret bov,) “the act of going 
from place to place”, wandering from place to place; P. 
carika ; C6|^o5iGC|^oS^*=round, around, about. 

goC^oSoSogecS, (pva ma dget dhav dhammacak), “the 
act of following or practising the Law of the Dhamma- 
cakka”; P. Dhammacakkapavattanam, this was the first 
discourse delivered by the Buddha, its title signifies : the 
Establishing (pavattanam) of the reign (cakka) of Righteous- 
ness (Dhamma). 

gooocoODOg, (pva ma pa gakora ga uai,) “the act of 
compounding drugs”, hence (the art of) medecine. 

goCpoifoScS, (pva ma radana mik,) “ the act of aspiring 
to”, aspiration ; prayer ; expectation, see Cps^oSoSii 
(phyin,) to cook ; P. pacati. 

OcScooooS, (bak latak,) to put on clothes, to dress ; P. 
paridahati. Nissaya : gihiniyamena, ^goSojcS, paridahitva, 
ooScooooSo^ii c/. to wear dress. 
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(bcap,) to establish a conBexion between, to connect, 
to make a connexion ; P, anusandheti ; (causal) 

with which c/, B. ©5oO0Sii 

(bnat tnai,) “about one day”, one day ; P. ekadi- 

vasa. 

(bnat mvai mvai,) “about one one ”, some 

one (of many) ; P, ekeka ; B. oo^^ii 

OCOSOOO, (balah na,) to send away, dismiss ,* P. vissaj- 
jeti. 

(bon dmamn,) sure, certain; lit, “to remain firm”; 

P, niyata. 

(goes', (byap,) to pervade ; <^06*000, to pervade through 
and through, to influence, have a strong hold on. In the 
nissaya, this word translates : pariyadati, but it is derived 
from vyapeti ; c/. U. O. K. 37, 39 writes eooo^ii 

(brai jnok,) “ great rain ”, storm ; P. mahamegha. 
g8, (blah,) to let go, release ; P. vissajjeti g8Cf^, ibid, 
^000, (bvai gata,) in front, before ; P. purato ; for the 
force of ^ in this and following expressions see the notes 
on grammar ; of. U. O. K. 36. 

(bvai doh tern doh warn,) see 
(bvai ma glon kov va,) “ very many times ”, 
repeatedly ; P. punappunam ; U. O. K. 38 : ibid, 

^o^I^Sgcoo^, (bvai ma glon Ion,) “ very much exceed- 
ing”, exceedingly ; P. atirekataram. 

^«38G]^8, (bvai ma dah rah,) properly, duly, correctly, 
whoJly ; P. samma ; sammad. 

^o8>6'^6', (bvai ma jip glip,) “ meekly ”, kindly ; P. san- 
hena. 

(bvai ma prah,) (very) quickly ; P. khippam. 
^oo5, (bvai ma lam,) (very) long, a longtime, long ; P. 
ciram, cirassa. 

^cocSoo^, (bvai lak karau,) behind, at the back ; P. pac- 
chato. 

^C^|8, (bvai liiov,) some ; P. ekacce. 
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^cgoS, (bvai sraat,) “very true“, indeed, for ; P. hi ; hi 
in Burmese nissayas, is translated by which is equi- 

valent to the Talaing eacpression ; and by: c:^©coo8^^giic^ 
©ooosd^ooS gii 

^cgoS^^C^, (bvai smat gah dah tuai,) “ (it) being true ”, 
if it be true, hence : if ; P. ce, sace. 

gSoo, (bvav tarn,) the under part, the space below ; P. 
hetthabhaga. 

C^oSoooS, (bhok bhak,) goods, property, fortune, wealth ; 
P. bhoga. Nissaya : mahabhogo, ocODC^cSoDoS^occoD^ ; 
and; bhogo ca, ^^odo^o^cScdoSoo^C^'LSu Cf. Sudh. 2, 
c^8ooooOO€j^, where C5^S properly so written=d^oS*=bhoga 
in the sense of ‘ food 

O, (ma,) for this most important word, so shortly and 
inadequately explained by Hasw. see the notes on grammar. 

(ma ka mvai,) “more than one”, numerous, many; 
P. anaka ; cf. B. oODOjjS, GOD^Cfg, ibid. 

qo6‘go'1So^, (ma gap gov kov,) proper, suitable, com- 
formable ; P. anurfipena ; often written, gO(S8c^ii I have 
decided to enter words preceded by G, because the latter, 
besides its divers functions is often used to construct adjec- 
tives. 

(mgah) = G0 8, ma gah, a suffix, throwing emphasis 
on the word which precedes it ; for full explanations and 
examples see the notes on grammar ; it often translates the 
P. nama, and is equivalent to B. d^GOoS i ODD 81^000 8 ii Nis- 
saya : Buddha ca nama, S Cf. N. V. K. 

7, 8;U, 0. K. 9,11, 15, 22, 35. 

(mgah tun,) as for^ . . . ; but ; P. pana. Nissaya : 
mano pana. 

^8Cg|^, (mgah ymu,) namely, called, named ; P. nama ; 
ZrY. = “ saying the name Nissaya, Palito nama, cJlcQoo^s 
cgp 

«§lS, (ma glon,) many ; much ; P. bahu ; ibid, 

U. 0. K, 37 : G^[8a^§b, many enemies ; g^|^So^c^, ibid, 
U* 0. K. 37 : G^[8a5c^g6q^oS, many faults. 
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»§lS<^o1, (ma glon iov v5,) “ many times ”, often, re- 
peatedly ; P, punappunaih, Nissaya; punappunarii, 

<^o1, yacitva, ODO^[ii 

(man mvai,) to haunt (as spirits, devils, ghosts) ; 
P. pariganhati. Nissaya : amanussa pariggahita, odccoSgoS 
^co8ii 

(ma con,) perfect, venerated, venerable, often 
applied to the Buddha =:Bhagava ; c/. S* R. D. 26. 

(ma con dak tau kom ku,) connected 
with, joined with, accompanied by ; P, sahagata. Here : 
to tie. 

(ma con skom tau kom ku,) connected 
with, depending or dependent on ; P. sampayutta. 

(ma jnok,) great, large, big ; P. mahanta ; 
a large tree. 

(ma jnok kov,) “ large or great with ”, abound- 
ing in. 

(ma jnok kov trijah,) “abounding in 
power”, powerful, influential ; P. mahesakkha. 

(ma tup tau rau sak gah ra,) “like that 
manner ” in that manner, likewise ; P. tatha. Nissaya : 
tatha, «Op6‘o^^oo5§6^i tesam pi, 8 oSg0ODoScSc^gco8ii C/. 
S. R, D. 58 : which Schmidt has completely 

misunderstood, as his note 5 on p. 59, (1) as well as his 
translation, shew. o6) tau, is simply the euphonic suffix, 
without any precise meaning, which is so often used after 
verbs ; (not entered in Hasw. as a verb by itself) means: 
to be like, to be similar, and very frequently met 

with, has the very same meaning (c/. B. OjoogS) ; ^ is a 
noun (not registered as such in Hasw.) meaning : way, man- 
ner ; etc., and answers to the B. 99C008 ; means 

Ut.f “like the manner of . . . exactly the B. oocoogoj^GOOo; 


1. Note 5, p. 59 “Die Bedentung von. tau-rau ergcbt sich 

einerseits daraus, dass es Pali gandho entspricht, andererscits aus 
Vergleichung mit^ran irgend einer, mu rau ( — «<) irgend 

etwas 


3 
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in the Talaing text, the reading gandho is an error for 
khandho, “ the trunk of a tree ; the error of Schmidt arises 
from the fact that he has not seen that this word, khandho 
is not rendered in Talaing ; the passage is ; setagandho 
(khandho), as literally 

as possible = “ It (the Bo-tree) has an appearance quite white, 
like the manner of pure silver more freely ; “ and the Bo- 
tree (has a trunk) which is in appearance perfectly white, 
like pure silver Cf. under 

ooSoc^, (mat ma 16m,) blind ; P. hatacakkhu. 

0386j800^, (ma dah rah san,) nice, sweet, excellent, tasty; 
P, panita ; for suffix 00^ see notes on grammar. 

ooj, (madhya,) middle, centre ; a loan word from the 
Skt ; P. majjha. 

(madhyima,) central, medium ; Skt. madhyama, P. 

majjhima. 

(ma nvam kov lamyom,) “which is with 
life”, alive, living, live ; for see notes on gram- 

mar ; it generally forms adjectives, or adjectival phrases ; lit. 

= “ which or who is with ” ; cf, N. V. K. 2 ; U, 0. K. 

24, 25 ; U. 0. K, 29, 34. 

(ma ptam,) et caeiera, and so on, and so forth ; Hi. 
“beginning with”; cf. B. Hasw. has, 

wrongly “in the first place ; (Bur.) Cf U. 0. K. 

5 : suddhadi sampannakulaputto, £ 

oSo^cogoii Often followed by M. K* 49. 

(maprai,) excellent, noble, distinguished; P. maha^°; 
B. 0oS(?ooo!i 

gco 5, (mayem,) a kind of tree ; see ; P. vanas- 

pati. 

(mah,) = CJioS (q.v.) 

80S, (mit,) a friend ; P. mittaih. 

SoSoDOob, (mit sahaai,) a friend ; P.==mittam+sahaya. 
«j^oS, (muh,) end, tip, point, extremity ; P. koti. Nissaya : 
yatthikoti, <^080^^, the extremity of a staff. — the nose 

= “the tip (of the face) ” ; ooS, acape=“the extremity of 
land”. 
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(mil phov svam ran,) “what indeed is the 
fruit?”, what ’s the use of....? P. kiih used with an 
instrumentive. Nissaya : c^dbi gharavasena, 

o8:§^g, kirn ?, 

(mu rau kom ku nah mvai,) “with what 
manner of a person?”, with whom? P. kena. For 

^ notes on grammar, 

(mu rau than mvai,) “(to) what kind of a 
place?”, where? whither? P. kuhim. 

(mu rau pdai than mvai,) “in, on or at what 
kind of a place?” where? wherein? whereon? whereat? P, 
kattha. 

^d^oSqg, (mu h6t tvah,) “what reason say ?”, for what 
reason? why? wherefore? P. kiih. C/ “what a 

reason having? ” = ^C^oScgii ^ here is evidently used as a 
verb : to have ; ef, the very frequently met with negative : 
“not to have, not to possess, to be without,” etc. 

(mnih gamlon,) the people (in general), 4 e 
monde R mahajana, manussa ; hence : they (t\ e., the 

people). Nissaya : iti aha, ^ 

nanappakarena, 

^ 00 D^co:j 5 , (mvai han kom ku,) together with ; P. sad- 
dhim. 

^^30 6*, (mvai mvai damrip,) all at once, all of a sud- 
den ; cf. ^sgtS at S. R. D. 62 . ■ 

^ 0 ) (mha)=P. maha ; Hasw, has wrongly : “a lord.” 

(mha jan,) the people ; P. mahajana ; cf. S. R. D. 

28 . 

0085 (yav,) if ; Haswell has only cX)8gj^ii Nissaya : tena hi, 
OoS^CoS^, Ilf. “if it be like that ” = very well, alright. At 
the end of a sentence beginning with 008, (if) is often 
used, Nissaya : ooS^coB^^g, “if it be so ” = very well j P. 
tena hi. 

00 S, (yam,) from the P, yama, a watch (of time). 

OoSoD^, (yam lam mvai,) until, so long as ; P, yavam. 

ooh, (yaai,) medecine, drogue ; P, bhesajja. 
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(yut,) minus, placed before numbers ; CX^oS^, minus 
one ; a^oS®^, minus two. This is probably a loan word 
from B. used in the same sense: oo^OCJoS, minus one; 

P. una, iinaka. 

lob, (yai,) to ache, rujjati. 

2cb, (yai,) (noun) a disease, sickness ; P. aphasukam ; 
M. K. 49=roga ; not entered by itself in Haswell. 

d^ 6 ‘oDOcS, (yop yap,) to support (the body by means of 
nourishment) ; ithe second member of this compound 
appears to be the P. yapeti. 

0 ^, (yov,) “to say yes'’, to assent. C/ c^o 
o^ODCoS, (yov kalaii,) to follow (an advice), to listen to. 
Nissaya: tava kalham, ^ocoo^ooco^, na sunami, yobooo^ 
ooco£g|^i 

(yov dun,) to assent, agree to ; P. sampaticchati ; 
c/. B. aDDOQODgSu U. O. K. 9 : matthakena, 
sampaticchami, ^£^o^<^ 8 co 8 c|^b Cf, S. J. 1 : (^^oSo|q^ 8 co 8 
6|^db08c5ij^i “and having said ; I agree. . . 

0 ^ 8 ego, (yov sva,) to stretch forth or throw up, as the 
hands or arms ; P. pagganhati. 

008, (yah,) it is said that, we are told that, tradition has 
it that. . . . ; P. kira. Nissaya : na pucchati kira, COgegO^ 
GG|p 8 oD 8 lt M. K. 48. 

Cgl^s, (ymu magah,) called, what is called. .. .namely 
, . , . ; P. nama; cf, B. os>«gS§jccooii Nissaya: gunadhammo 
nama, c^]^§ (^ODOg^a 

(yrau hnau,) whatever; P, yam. Nissaya: yam, 

€|^ 8 cg|^ 8 , (ran tlun,) to bring ; P. aharati ; so also at M. 
K, 50 = aharati cf. Sudh. 2 : 6 ^ 8 cg[S ^8 cgSo |c;^ 

“ in order to bring fire-stricks from the forest ”. 

cjgcS, (ranuk,) to fulfil, accomplish ; generally in the 
compound, 6 ^^oSoco 8 ; P. pureti. Nissaya: paramiyo, dlcj^S 
00^1 purento, €|^|oSoco 86 |^C^J^i and : tini duccaritani, ^ 
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^o58§i puretva, cj|oSogo 8 c^o^» C/. U. O. K. 41 ; 99 ; 
silani, oScScoi puretva, G|^^cSogo 8 c^q Sudh. 2. 

6|^6‘Qa)o8, (rap ket,) to catch hold of, to seize, to hold : 
P. ganhati. 

Gjps^oSoS, (radana mik,) to look out for, look forward 
to, expect ; P. paccasiihsati. Nissaya : kassaci, 

agamanam, ^ paccasiihsati, ^ cp 

opScSci^fl 

Gp^^oS, (ran stik,) to be grievous, be very serious ; P. 
bhariya. 

Gp^0^|oS, (ran stut,) to obstruct, annoy, oppress ; P. 
badhati. Nissaya : yugam, OQ8i givam, ^001 badhati ^ Gp^ 

8^1^” 

^8 g{j 8, (ramn iiev,) to look, look at; P. oloketi; see 
and 

^8Gf^8^, (ramu iiev mvai,) to look to one (only) ” = to 
look at carefully, examine with care ; P. oloketi. For the 
force of ^ in such expressions see grammatical notes. 

GGj^oS, (ret,) round, around, about ; it translates the P. 
carika in carikam carati ; c/. S. R. D* 162, 

GGj^oS^, (ret b6v,) = GG|^o5 (q. v,) 

(ran,) manner, way, wise ; generally used in composi- 
tion with gj e/c.; not registered by itself in Hasw,; P. 

viya, va, yatha. Nissaya : cakkaih, anugacchantaih 

c 

viya, ^<i>Gf5oSc2]8c^i and : hoti yatha, again : pade, 

^^8 1 cakkaih viya, ^©{^o^coSi C/. U. 0, K. 7, 8: anurak- 
khati iva, ^qo 8^0 d 8 o^; 35: khamati yatha, ^0GSoSq^8gS 
C^U C/. B. OOC^C^i cfec^l 3S>CO08fl 

(rau kom ra,) “ and thus, , . thus ; P. evaih. 
(rau warn,) (in) this wise ”, thus ; P. iti, ’ti. jVis- 
saya : iti, ^g • M. K, 49 ; Sudh. 4 : ^g “ having 

such a mind or intention”; S. R. D. 38 ; c/. ^ooSg, so, in 
this manner, thus, at Sudh. 4 : ^GoSg 185 cScoooSoi^, 
Brahma, seeing (it was) so”. 
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coisSoS, (la-’it,) end ; P. pariyanta ; Sudh. 3 : f c^^oSco 
“to the end of life*'; q8o5*=»^^oS and is an older form 
than the latter ; the Ananda plaques write regularly (§ 6 * for 
[^ 6 * and 85 for co is the prefix used in forming nouns, 
c^S, (Ipak,) a half, hence, a fortnight ; P. pakkha ; lit. = 
“one half of a month,’* Nissaya : addhamasamattam, 
930 o6odo5^o5c^58o2h From JT] to halve. 

COooS, (lamah,) the nose ; P. nasa ; 
cooS (lamak,) (by itself), trace, mark ; S. R. D, 44 ; also 
tgS .1 

cocooS, (lamon,) to be weary ; P. kilamati ; Hasw. has 
only the compound, cocooS^oSii 

cocqd 8 <^oS, (lamon lmit,) = cOGOoS U. 0. K. 13. 
coo5, (lalam,) to be relieved, assuaged, to be healed ; P. 
vupasamati. Nissaya : kin nu kho, rogo, S cb^i 

na vupasanto, ooogcooSccpi C/. T. L, 5. 

COCOQC^, (lalam klem,) to heal, to cure ; P. viipasameti. 
coc 3 ^, (lasov,) to lie down ; P. nippajjati. Nissaya : pass- 
atha, sacakkhukale, ^oooco goSq^oSoo^i nippaj- 

jitva, coc3^gSci[ii 

gcoo5, (lop,) to go in, enter ; P. pavisati ; M. T. = oj5ii 
The form qcod 5 is the more frequent in the literature ; c/. 
in O. T, in the Ananda plaques. 

<^oS, (Imit,) to be weary, tired ; P. kilamati ; see cocooS 
€§080 

c^O^oS, (Ivi gac 6 t,) destruction, death. Nissaya : yeb- 
huyyena, ^o§|^Scoo 8 j vipajjimsu, ^^ooD^^cgo^oScjfi Pro- 
bably c^*=P. vipajjati ; see under ccgcfin 

CCgoS, (Iveh,) disguise, attire, form ; P. vesa. Nissaya : 
piyasahayavannena, (see ^),* Hasw. 

is not quite right in giving to this word the meaning of 
“ pretence, assumption.” This word is the P. vesa«cocS«« 
CO 06 ; the initial co appears to be a prefix frequent enough 
in words derived from the P. beginning with a ‘ v ’ ; c/. 
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c^oo^—vimana ; c^^ojj*«viriya. There is at S. R, D, 126 
another word ccgoS meaning a man of the third cast, a 
vai^ya, P. vessa~coooS»=cocfi=scoaSii 

gjS, (sa-aii,) to be able, capable ; P. samattha. Mssaya : 
sakalasariram, ^ OOO^OiO^, pharitva, jatum, 

^^|OO^gS§i samattho, o^QggSi anno, saddo 

nama, n'atthi, 

gg 8 , (sa-ah,) to speak to, to recite ; P. adhibhasati. Nis* 
saya : iti, ^gi bhutakayam, ^ogooooocX)§c ovadanto, c^oS 
3 CCo5c^d^§§(^]iI ima gatha, dloooQgi ajjhabhasi, ^^COD 

COQCOoS, (sakov,) the bark of a tree ; P. taca. Nissaya : 
rukkhatacadikani, ^ OOGODoSsxjj^oSogod^i acikkhanti, 

^ 008^8 co^oSu Hasw. has the word : co^S, snok, 

(skov,) to give ; to cause ; used to form causal 
verbs ; = P. suffixes, e, ay a, pe ; it is formed of OD prefix + 
C^H = to give at M, K. 54 : datum va, og^j:^|C^co 8 ii 
“to cause to go to “, to send ; P. peseti ; to cause to 

be established, P. patitthapeti ; equivalent to B. Qm 
cg’j^oS, (sgut,) to blame ; P. garahati ; cg[o5co^, ibid. 
cg'[oSco^OOC|^S, (sgut klem saraii,) to blame. Nissaya : 
papagarahino, c8oD^QOgjo5c(^ODG|^Sol<yo 

(sjoii,) burden, charge, duty, responsibility ; P. 
bhara ; Hasw. has merely, “heavy, grievous”; B. OODO^H 
OTDoS, (shat,) to see ; P. passati ;=: 0 OoS+oo prefix. 
g^Q 8 , (stim dah,) to recognize ; P. sahjanati ; for the 
force of 3 : as a verbal auxiliary see notes on grammar. 

eg, (spa,) to do, make ; to cause ; P. kareti ; forms also 
causal verbs, and makes neuter verbs active. This form is 
frequent in O. T» and M. T. 

(spa dah,) to dwell, sojourn, live ; P. vasati ; cf, 

0305fl 

(sappaai,) from P. sappaya ; proper, fit 
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OOg[§oS, (sappuroh,) a good man ; P. sappnrisa ; L. S. 
K. 27. 

(saban krati,) a road, street ; P. vithL 
(samueh,) a well-to-do man, a rich man ; P. 
kutimbika ; S. R. D, 50. 

OOOo5, (samat,) the same, the same as ; as dear as ; P, 
sama. Ntssaya : panasamam, c^ODQoSo^cO(^'[i puttadaram, 
CODD^oo^o§i pariccajitva, 

000 c 8 g[ 00, (samah ratha,) to be able, be capable to, 
competent to, “to can^’; P. sakkoti, sakkunati ; also sakka. 
Nissaya : punnani, ^ ©sj^SoSo^O^i katum, sakka, 

OOOc 6 g[OOOO^h Pesetuih, c^SoDD, na sakka, ogcgoS 
Cj^COii Uppajjitum, OJf §§],§’ sakkonti, ^C^oOoogoSg|^OO 0 
U. 0. K. 39, 40, 43 ; 52 : sabbahhutananam pi, ^ ^§2100 
00^0^, datum, sakkoti yeva, ^cgo5c^cX)Coo8i 

Sudh. 3: dbogCgoScj^OOCf^O^C^jL*^® “I could not do it or 
I could not work.” 

cgoSooScg^^S, (smat yav sdah magah,) if, lit, “if it be 
true”; P. ce, sace ; M. K. 49. 

cgoSoO^j (smat san,) for P, hi ; tit, “ it is indeed true 
Nissaya : hi, :^oSoo^5 Satthara, 8 o:g5o^^^0^oo@D§c:6G90 
0^0 ^1^8 11 Hi, cgoSco^, may am, 8 dharamanassa, c8 
co§«90OCX)oSi Buddhassa, oSo^cxgSii For the word oo^ 
and prepositional expression oSo^ see notes on grammar ; 
00^ practically = B. gii C/. Sudh. 9: c^Socod| 
^cgoScoo8, “It was indeed ^^cgoScooS^ according to the 
words spoken by our lord {viz., the thera Gavampati).” 

cgSs^o, (smav a,) to go under, as the sun, to set. iVfs- 
saya : sayah ca, c^cg8oooc$^(S|^, “ the sun has gone under,” 
it is evening. 

(sman,) (noun) a question ; P. panha, puccha. 
Nissaya: pahham, 8 na pucchitapubbo, OOgogS^ol 

aSii Hasw. gives this word only as a verb. The Ananda 
plaques write 

c^oS, (smih,) thick (of a grove or forest) ; P. sanda. 
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(smih grop,) a thick jungle or forest ; P. vana- 
sanda. Mssaya : (vanasandam,) ^ pakkanditva, 

ooS, (sav,) medecine ; P. bhesajja. Nissaya : tassa, cx^ 
©dddS^i kathema, '^osd^ here ©o (abbreviated 

from 99©o)z=:a practionner. Bhesajjam, 0^00811 see 0^11 
M. K, 49 : rukkhatacadikarii, ^ OOCCX)o8sx^^cSsx2oo^i 

acikkbanti, ^ od8^8CO^oS« z6f<i;iti, ^^cgo^Oo86|^ii 

Ci^oS, (sok,) happiness ; happily, comfortably ; from the 
P. sukha. Ntssaya : yathaphasukathanam, Q^cod^qoqo^ 
d^oSr gacchama, ^ <y000€|^fi U. O. K* 41 : «g^oSc^oSi gS 
d^oSccpS, “sleeps and dwells comfortably”; c/. Hasw. 
OOC^cSn 

Gap8, (snev,) to look, look at ; P. oloketi. Nissaya : 
hatthe, ^ c^i olokessanti, ^oScCoSo^gi^C^ii Akkhlni, ^ ooSi 
oloketva, QOaS^So^J^ii Cf. g 5 GOD 8 ^i to look at carefully, 
examine, at U, O. K. H, 42 ; and gcd8^, to examine, look 
at, at M. K. 49, 51 = oloketi. 

GOo 8^8, (siiev ramii,) to look, look at ; P. oloketi, vide 
2nd example under Sudh. 3 = goo8Ij^£^* for the 

meaning of ^ in such expressions see notes on grammar ; 
ibid, 4 : ^odoco^^oQ^< 5 ‘«qS goo8^Sg^c^oSii 

“ Then the Maha Brahma who dwells in the heaven of the 
Suddhasa Brahmas looked down upon the world.” 

G 0 ^ 8 o» 0080 »fj 8 , (siiev ja*ah ja-fiab,) lit. “ to look clearly,” 
to make clear one’s vision; P. visodheti; for < 5 » 3 Q 8 *«‘to clear’ 
and hence ‘ to obtain ’ S. R. D* 54. 

GCXJJ8958, (siiev sa-ah,)=:G 0 ^ 8 ( 5 t 0080 »fj 8 H In all these ex- 
amples, gco8*=oo prefix-hG{^8ii Cf. Gfj8» 

OD, (siiam,) silent ; to be silent ; P. tuiihl, tunhi ahosi ; S. 
B. 1 - See Oj 6 ‘o 3 n 

c^oS, (sdok,) beloved ; P. piya. Nissaya : piyasahaya- 
vannena, ^ ^GCgoSoocobo^oSc^n 
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o^oS^oS, (sdok cot,) to propitiate; P. aradheti. Nissaya : 
Buddha ca nama, S sathena, 

aradhetum, o|^d§[cS^oSi na sakka, ogcgoScj^OOii 
eg, (slam,)=og9Si 5/aV to delay, procrastinate P. papanco 
hoti, bhavati. Nissaya : tava, o^oocoOo)i papafico, S 
000^1 bhavissati, QoScgcfiG^ogii Cf, 00, to be long. 

log?, (slab,) to give away, forsake, abandon ; P. paricca- 
jati. Nissaya: puttadaram, GOOD^OO^O§| pariccajitva, cgs 
engo^^ii 

2cg«, (slab,) to spend (money) ; P. vissajjati. 

3cg8, (slab,) to stretch ; P, pasareti. Nissaya : pitthim, 
C^^©8i abaih, (^\ na pasaressami, QoSdboOCgs g§oScc8i c/, 
C08II 

00 , (ha,) = <^, no, not. 

OoQoS, (ha krok,) unworthy ; improper, unfit ; P. ana- 
nucchavika. 

000008, (ha sen,) not, not so ; lit. “not true’* = OgGOoSi 
B, «o:jjoSii GOoS is a verb meaning “to be true,” not in 
HaswelL 

o^oS, OjoSooo, (hut, hut a,) to be lost, to decay, perish ; 
P. hayati ; Hasw: has “to diminish, as numbers.” 

a2oS^[C^, (hut prov 16m,) to decay, deteriorate, be lost 
(as the eyes) ; P. parihayati ; ajo5(§[c:^DS>o, ibid, 

IcJ^oS, (hot,) occurence, event, incident ; P. pavatti, 
attha. Nissaya : tarn pavattim, ^ c^oSoo 5 qoooc^ood§i 
sutva, SSoij^H Tarii attham, c^oS^f acikkhi, 

Sc^oS, (h6t,) tendency, natural inclination, potency ; P. 
upanissaya. Nissaya: tassa, cSo^GOOOolcoi upanissayaih, 
^ c^oS^i oloketva, co^S^cJ^ii 

Sc^oS, (hot,) therefore, consequently; P. tasma. Nis- 
saya : (tasma,) C^oS, manopubbangama, 8 0^(90^011 

C^oS^ooS^, (hot dab sakgah,) therefore, consequently ; 
P. tasma, tena ; lit, “there is that reason”; U, 0, K. 26, 35 
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C^oSq^, (hot maai,) to be negligent, remiss, lax, slothful ; 
P. pamajjati. Nissaya : avuso, ogcgooi apamatta, S 
gc^oSobi hotha, Hasw. has simply “to be 

grieved.’* 

C^oS^, (hot mvai,) to have a reason or cause, to have 
for cause or reason ; Nissaya : telam, ^ cc^SocooScC^obi 
pesitam, ^^oi[oo5S^o5§i kin nu kho, rogo, 8 

na vupasanto, oobgcooSccpn M. K. 54, ^ seems to 
mean “to have”, c/. c^*=C0^ii 

c^c^8, (horn kov,) “to tell and give”; to give inform- 
ation, to inform, communicate ; P. acikkhati. Nissaya : tarn 
attham, c^oS^i acikkhi, C/. B. c|gDC08CO^!i 

c^CgS, (horn khlev,) to deceive, cheat ; P, vanceti. Nis» 
saya/nam, ©oooS^i vancessami, QcSdbc^GgScc^M Hasw. 
has only “to reply in conversation.” 

(hmai,) = oo^, hamvai^og^, (hvam mvai,) not to 
have, not to possess, to be deprived of, be without ; P. 
n’atthi ; very often followed by ‘ with * : c^c^ii 

CHAS. DUROISELLE. 


NOTE TO THE ABOVE. 

In connection with Mr. Buroiselle’s valuable paper on the 
Talaing Nissayas, it may be interesting to know that 12 
more Talaing manuscripts have been added to the Bernard 
Free Library, These manuscripts were borrowed by me 
from Talaing monasteries in Amherst district in October 
last when I was deputed by the Education Syndicate to 
visit them with a view to acquiring such manuscripts as 
were not in the Bernard Free Library, The names are as 
follows : — 

1. c8oSc^3000SSC]iDS35ll 7. ccododS^h 

CgOoSoS)0^<|‘^O^CC|^oS35ll 8. Gcoocoo8|n 

3. o^ooSoSoloSn 9. 

4. ogooSoSecoHiJ 10. o^ooScooSoocS^OGj^oSsSu 

6. CgOoS^goSll 11. OgOoSoS<^oS^^CoS[CC|^DS95u 

6. cgooSoSoloSi og«og« IS. cgooSoSoloSq^Sttcdln 
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We quite sympathize with Mr, Duroiselle in his plea for 
the making of a Talaing dictionary. He has stated his 
Oase very ably. But we rather fancy that the utility of a 
dictionary would be much affected by the want of printed 
texts. We would take this opportunity therefore of urging 
the .publication of the Talaing manuscripts in the Bernard 
Free Library just as strongly as Mr. Duroiselle has urged 
the making of a dictionary. We need not be scared away 
from this by the possible objection that without the help of 
a dictionary, printed texts would not be understood and 
therefore the dictionary should come first. Surely, if there 
are talents enough to make a dictionary, there must be 
talents enough to understand texts, translate them and give 
their contents to the world. The drawbacks of printed 
texts without a dictionary will very nicely balance the 
drawbacks of a dictionary without printed texts. More- 
over, the contents of these texts have been awaited with the 
highest expectation, for scholars and historians are at one 
in the belief that much of the mystery surrounding the his- 
tory of not only Burma but the whole of Indo-China may 
be solved by Talaing literature. The publication of the 
dictionary would be a linguistic achievement, the publication 
of the texts would be a literary and historical achievement. 
We shall not be accused of partiality if both can be published 
at the same time. We therefore view the publication of 
both dictionary and texts with equal enthusiasm. 

maung Tin. 




ABHISAMBODHI ALANKARA. 

Edited and Translated by 
Maung Tin, M.A., 

Professor of Pali, Rangoon College. 

( Continued from the last number.) 

66. Patikkhepakatva tarn aggam pi rajjaih 
padhanaya gaccham pathe antaramhi 
pasiddhena Alaraken’ Uddakena 
gurutthanato yacito Bodhisatto 

67. Acarithanam api tarn na ca sadiyitva 
Neranjaraya nadiya avidurathane 
saladdumehi ghanasalavane visale 
katvana viriyapurassaradukkaram pi 

68. Pubbe tu Kapilapure iva devaraja 
kamesn kamasukha-allika-anuyoga 
nibbana’bhavam api lokapakasayitva 
dassetva idisakato pi idan’ abbavaih 

69. Atthangikariyapathe patipajjamanaih 
aharapanaparibhogavasen’ udare 
battiihsalakkhanadharaiii tanupinayitva 
satnpu n^uposathadin amhi visakhamase 

70. Tamaih dhamsayitva dininduggatamhi 
vatassdjapalassa mtilassa gantva 
nisinno sa tasmim Sujataya dinnam 
madhnkkhira-annaih sapatiiii gahetva 

71. Nadim gantva Neranjaraiii valukayam 
thapetvana patim nahatvana pacclia 
karitvana ekunapaniiasapinde 
subhutvana patim cajitv’uddhasotam 

72. Pamuditaktisumanaiii gandhato agatanaib 
alikula-amitanam nadaniccakulanaih 
suratarusadisanam ’nekasaladdumanam 
vanapavisiya tasmim so divavasakatva 

73. Vassantesu nirantaresu amarabrahmastirindadihi 
Pariccbattakapupplaarattapadumadi dibbapupphehi ca 
vayantcsu ’niladdisasu ca mudnmanufinasogandhisu 
kampantisu vasundharasu ca tatha sattuttamo nayako 

74. Atthusabhena puthulena snsajjitena 
devabbinimmitamahavara-afijascna 
mattcbbakumbhathaladalanakatthagaccliam 
siho va gaccham alulaih varabodhimandaiix 



THE EMBELLISHMENTS OF PERFECT 
KNOWLEDGE. 

66-67. Having rejected that great kingdom, he went to 
exert himself (in the path of Buddhahood) and on the way 
was offered by the renowned Alara and Uddaka (1) the 
position of teacher, which he refused. He performed exact- 
ing austerities, preceded by fortitude, in an extensive Sal 
grove dense with Sal trees not far from the river Neranjara. 

68. As in former days when in sensual enjoyment he 
was reigning, like Sakka, in Kapila, he had declared to the 
world the unattainment of Nirvana through sensual plea- 
sure, so now also did he declare the same. 

69-70. His body marked with the thirty-two character- 
istic signs having become thin in his exertion in the sublime 
noble Eight-fold Path, (2) he satisfied it with food, drink 
and other eatables ; and on the full-moon sabbath day of 
the month of Visakha he dispelled darkness and at sunrise 
went and seated himself at the foot of Ajapala’s banyan tree 
and there accepted a meal of sweet milk, offered together 
with its bowl, by Sujata. 

71. He then went to the Nerafijara river, placed the 
bowl on the sand, took his bath and then making forty-nine 
balls of the food, ate them contentedly and threw the bowl 
upstream into the river. 

72. He entered a grove of Sal trees numerous as the trees 
of the Gods, resounding with the ceaseless noise made by 
countless flights of bees, which were attracted there by the 
sweet fragrance of lovely flowers ; and there he rested for 
the day. 

73-74. "While the gods, Brahmas, kings of gods and 
others were ceaselessly showering down celestial flowers 
such as the Paricchattaka and the red lotus et cae/era, and 
while winds were blowing in all directions soft, pleasing 
and fragrant, and while the worlds were shaking, the best 
of men, the Leader went to the excellent unparalleled 
Throne of Wisdom by that excellent high- way, miraculously 
prepared by the gods and well laid-out being eight usabhas 
in width, appearing in his gait like a lion on its way to split 
the raised temples of an elephant in rut. (3) 

(1) . These two were the first teachers of Prince Siddhattha after his 
renunciation of the world. The Prince, however, was not satisfied 
with their teachings. 

(2) . The Path leading to the cessation of suffering viz., right views, 
right thoughts, right speech, right actions, right living, right exertion, 
right mindfulness and right meditation. It is also the middle path 
which was found out by the Buddha and which is conducive to benefit 
and leads ultimately to nirvana, by avoiding the two extremes of sen- 
sual pleasure on the one hand and self -mortification on the other. 

(3) , Maita-ibha-kumbha-thala-dalanaka-aitham-gaccham. 
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75. Kappasahassasatamitapunnam 
katva supatthitasotthidvifena 
vippavaren ’upanitakusavha — 
atthamine tinamutthigahetva 

76. Suddhasiniddhasumattasuvattam 
khandhamujum ghanabaddhamayura — 
pinjasunilanilacalapattaiii 
caficalarattasupallavasobharii 

77. Mandanilasuvikampitasakham 
bhutilakaih sahajamsitakhandham 
sabbamunissarasevitabbujam 
tena tarum vijayavhapasiddham 

78'. Attadaya viya sitalachayaiii 

tarn varabodhitarum samupecca 
varatayo ca padakkhinakatva 
buddhapadesavijaniya aggam 

79. Caletva tani kusanamatinani tasmirn 
samma katena kusalena cirain tamattham 
bhumim padaliya tahirii pana utthitasmim 
catuddase ratanake vajirasanasmim 

80. Bhiimi ayan ca nikhilaparivattayante 
’nekasabassa asani pi ca vattayante 
phaleutake gaganagajjanasukkhato pi 
aiigaravassanikare pi ca vattayante, 

81. “Tacam mamsa-atthim naharun ca maiiiyhaiii 
tatha lohitam me visnssantake pi 

apatvana bodhim ito vutthahitva 
na gaccbami,” ’dhittbanakatva nisidi 

82. Atba surapatisakko ’tbasi samkbam dbamento 
akari madburavinanadapancassikbo pi 
suravaracasnyamo ctoaram calayi so 

sirasi adbari cbattam brabmaraja pi tassa 

83. Santusito 4 pi acali manitalavantam 
sabassa ’siti ’mitanagavadbu gahetva 
Kalo pi so pbanivaro tbutigiyamano 
atthasi tassa varabodbigavesakassa 

84. Dvattirhsaka sura vara ca tatba vadbnbi 
attbamsu dibbamayapuppbakarandakahattba 
devissara dasasabassa pi cakkavala 

. sabbeva te cbanakavesadbara samanta 

85. Dhajagabitakara pi 5 kadalitorana pi 
gabitakusumadama dbumakataccbuka pi 
gabitamanimayaddandakbyadipa 6 tatb’eva 
karagabitacatudvemangaladi aneka 


4. Santusito. 

5. pi. 

6. -kbyadipa. 
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75. He accepted the eight handfuls of kusa grass offered 
with due aspirations by the noble Brahmin Sotthi, who had 
accumulated boundless merit for a hundred thousand cycles. 

76~78. He approached that noble Tree of Wisdom which 
was giving a cool shade as if out of compassion for him ; 
that celebrated tree called the Vijaya (the shelter of) whose 
branches had been resorted to by all the Buddhas ; which 
had a naturally beautiful trunk ; the pride of the world ; its 
branches gracefully swaying in a gentle breeze ; beaming 
with very red dancing sprouts ; whose leaves, dark-green 
as the feathers of a peacock, were swaying in the breeze ; 
having a trunk firmly fixed, straight, perfectly round and 
shining, smooth and clean. Having approached the tree he 
circumambulated three times and found out the spot best 
suited for the Buddhas. 

79. He shook the kusa grass and on the adamantine 
seat, fourteen cubits (in extent), which, by virtue of his 
good deeds duly performed for a long time, appeared there 
for his use breaking through the earth, 

80-81. he took his seat, while this entire earth under- 

went a complete revolution, while a thousand different 
thunderbolts flashed, while rainless clouds thundered in the 

sky (1) and an abundant shower of live coals fell with 

this resolution : “ My skin, my flesh, my bones and my 
sinews may dry up, likewise my blood, but I will not rise 
and go hence without attaining knowledge.” 

82. Then stood Sakka, lord of the Gods, blowing his 
conch ; and Pancassikha performed sweet music on his lute; 
the noble god Suyama waved his whisk make of yak’s tail ; 
and Brahma held his umbrella over the Bodhisat’s head ; 

83. Santusita likewise shook the bejewelled fan ; and 

that serpent king, Kala, with an immense number ^eighty 

thousand of serpent brides, stood singing praise unto 

him who was seeking sublime knowledge. 

84. Likewise the thirty-two noble gods together with 
their brides attended holding in their hands flower caskets 
of celestial mould ; and on all sides were those lords of the 
gods from the ten thousand world-systems wearing festive 
garments. 

85. Their hands held various banners and arches of 
plantain leaves, wreaths of flowers and vases of incense (2) 
and also candelabra, having the appearance of jewel posts. 
Thus they were holding in their hands these various kinds 
of eight auspicious things. 

(1) . taking gagana with the ablative suffix to at the end of the com- 
pound. 

(2) . dhuma-kaiacchuka, “spoons of smoke.” 


4 
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86. Pujente iti brahmadevanikare abrahmaloka tada 
Maro so Vasavattiko katavaso pothujjane iokike, 

“So Siddhatthakumarako visayame atikkamarii man- 

nati 

kamam tam na ca atthasadhakakaram karom’ asid- 
dhatthakam.” 

87. Iccevam vatva bahu dasasatapamite mapayitva ma« 

hante 

khaggaxh sattin ca kuntam kanayapabhutike sayudhe 
pajjalante 

pannasamyojananaib dasadasakamitam yojanuccam 
mahantam 

candam Myha7 Maro giripabhut’abhidhanam gajin- 
daih sarindo 

88. Sihabbyagghadivannaiii amitavidhamukham tambaja- 

laggikesarh 

rattam nikkhantanettam bhayajanakamukham pittbi 
otthaddahantam 

sappalaiikaradiiaram karagata-amitam ayudham pajja- 
lantam 

nikkhantam bhuridantani akhilatanumukha aggijalam 
mahantam 

89. Kappaggipajjalantam bhayajanakaraham Marasenaih 

gahetva 

satn vatte meghamala-amitaghatanato jatacandasamnam 
Kalo sahassalakkhappatana 8-r-iva>r-atiddarunagghora- 
sadde 

savento bralimadeve sakalajagatikam ekaninnadakatva 

90. “ Ganhatha Siddhatthakumarakam amum 
maretha vijjhetha gahetva pade 

paraih khipetha ” ti samuddatevam 
anam mahantan ca karam vidhanaih 

91. Kappanila picumivassakadassanena 
palapayam nikhiladevagane ca brahme 
samantapabbataghata viya maddayantaih ' 
gambhiradhiratarameghadhanippacandam 

92. Nimmetva vatamapi tena ca civarasmiifa 
caletum assa apaho api kannamattam 
vassetva c^pi palaye iva caiidavassaih 
bin dun ca tena na gate pana santikam pi 

7. aruyha. 

8. papatana. 
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86. While thus the hosts of Brahmas and gods, as far as 
the Brahma heavens, were paying him homage, Mara Vasa- 
vattika, the Evil One, who has in his power the unconverted 
worldlings, said thus : — “This prince Siddhattha thinks he 
has passed beyond my sphere, of influence. Shall I not, in- 
deed, ruin the success of him who has accomplished his 
object?” (3) 

87-89. Thus saying he created many powerful blazing 
weapons to the number of a thousand, such as the sword, 
the javelin, the lance and the spear and he, Mara, the chief 
of gods, mounted the chief of elephants, named Girimek- 
hala, (4) a fierce and mighty animal, fifty yojanas in extent 
and one hundred yojanas in height, and took his army, 
consisting of beings, awe-inspiring, blazing like the fire at 
the end of a cycle, mighty, the whole body and face a mass 
of fire, with large protruding teeth, holding in their hands 
various blazing weapons, wearing snakes as ornaments, with 
burning lips and backs, with fear-producing mouths and led 
protuberant eyes, with fiery hair red like a mass of copper, 
having manifold faces and the appearance of lions, tigers 
and so forth. The Black One then produced the exceed- 
ingly dreadful and terrific noises comparable to the falling 
of thousands and lakhs of fierce thunderbolts that would 
dart from the clashing of innumerable masses of clouds, and 
created an immense uproar that filled the whole earth even 
unto the Brahma world. 

90. ” Seize this prince Siddhattha, kill him, pierce him, 

catch him by the legs and throw him across the ocean” 

thus he gave an authoritative order. 

91-92. His appearance put to flight the entire company 
of gods and Brahmas like cotton driven by the wind at the 
destruction of a cycle. He created a wind and a tremendous 
uproar of thunderous clouds more terrible than the sound 
of the deep and setting, so to speak, the multitude of mount- 
ains on all sides clashing one against another ; but he was 
not able to shake even so much as the comer of the Bodhi- 
sat’s robe. Then he produced a fierce rain as at the des- 
truction of the universe, but not a drop could he let fall 
near the Blessed One. 


(3) . This is a nice pun in the Pali : The Prince’s name is Siddhaitha, 
* he who has accomplished his object and the Evil One is going to 
make him a-siddhattha, ‘he who has not accomplished his object*. 

(4) . Giripabhuiu lit* ‘commencing with Giri*. 
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93. Nikthantaggisikhaphuliuganikarasanchanna-alingite 
aggijalamahantake bhayakare pasanavassayudhe 
angare pi ca uiihabhasmakalale vassetva pi valuka 
pujabhavagate ca te ghaiiataram mapetva andham 

tatha 

94. Alokam tena disva bliayajanakadharam darunam 

vesaghoram 

Meru Mandarakadidharanidhara api chinditum sakya- 
bbutam 

dibbanubbavupetam atitikhinataram dharayuttam 
khuragga 

cakkavhaiii ayudham pi khipiya sirasi tam chatta- 
bhiitam pi disva 

95. Khitte marehi ditte dharanidharamite pupphabhute ca 

disva 

so sokenabhibhuto apatihatayasam bodhisattam upecca 
“Siddhatthagaccha mayhaii*! vajira” iti “amum asanam 
papunati” 

vatva “ etan tu nissaya kusalakarane sakkhi ko te ” ti 
vntto 

96. “Etc sakkhi” ti vatva sakaparisakathapetva marehi 

sakkhi rh 

pucchitva “sakkhi ko te ” iti, “na ca idha me pana- 
bhuto ” ii tena 

bhumiih katvana hattham, “ pacaliya vividha bodhi- 
sambharakale 

kiiti tunhi ’ttha ti ’dani,” avaca avaniya sakkhivacapito ti 

97. Pubbe pare sakavasamkaramaccudaro 
attanamatta-a vasa m kar abhu t ’ id an i 
dhavantakehi sakamarabalebi saddhim 
cakkavhayacalapi yava palayi Maro 

98 . Marappicunapalayanilabodhisatto 
adicca-h-atthagamanassa puretai'eva 
Maraih sasenavidhametva tahiiii nisinno 
agantva brahma-amaradihi pujayanto 

99. Pubbenivasam pana nanasettham 
yamamhi pubbe samanussaritva 
majjhamhi yame varadibbacakkhum 
nanam labhitva ’para antayame 
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93. Then he rained down big, frightful rocks, encircled 
by a mass of fire, covered with a multitude of flashing 
flames and sparks, and likewise a shower of weapons, one 
of live-coals, one of hot ashes, one of mud and also one of 
sand ; but these turning into offerings (1) (by the power of 
the Buddha), he created an intensely dense darkness. 

94. But on seeing a light (radiating from the Bodhisat’s 
body) he threw at him bis weapon, called the Disc., having 
an edge sharper far than the best razor ; which, endowed 
with supernatural powers, was able to cut even such mount- 
ains like Meru and Mandara ; a dreadful, terrible weapon ; 
having an awe-inspiring appearance. And he saw this 
weapon change into an umbrella over the Bodhisat’s head, 

95. He saw the flaming mountains hurled by his army 
turn into flowers, and overcome with sadness approached 
the Bodhisat of unsullied fame and demanded, “ Siddhattha, 
hence with thee ; this adamantine seat belongs to me.” The 
Bodhisat asked, “ Who is witness to thy having done good 
for this seat?” The Tempter replied, 

96. “ These are my witnesses”, and referred to his own 
.array. When in turn the Bodhisat was asked to call upon 
his own witnesses, he said, “I have no animate witness 
here.” But he placed his hand on the earth and addressed 
it, “ Having shaken in various ways at the time of my per- 
fecting the Constituents of Knowledge, why art thou now 
silent?” Thus the earth was summoned as his witness. 

97. The pre-eminent Mara, who in former times had been 
able to bring others under his power then became powerless 
to bring his own self under control and fled together with 
his fleeing army as far as the range of mountains encircling 
fhe world-system. 

98. The Bodhisat, who had driven away Mara as wind 
drives cotton, (2) even before sunset having vanquished 
Mara together with his army, was seated there, being 
honoured by Brahmas and immortals who had approached 
him. 

99. In the first watch of the night, he reflected on the 
excellent knowledge of former existences, in the middle 
watch obtained the noble Divine Eye, and in the last watch, 


(1) . lU: *gone to tlic state of worship*, i.e. they became flowers and 
perfumes in honour of the Blessed One. 

(2) . lit: “Mara-cotton-fleeing-wiud-Bodhisat,’ 
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100, Adiih katvana Vijjam aparamaranakam antakatvto’ 
udaram 

gambhiraparagadhaiii atinipunapaticcassamuppada- 
dhammarh 

samtiddani nanainanthacalamathanavasa sammasanto 
visesa 

vesarajjadisaddhirh labhiya amatakaib aggasabbannu- 
nanam 


101. Samma vijetva9 saha vasana-asave pi 

neyyakhilam karatalamalakaiii 10 va natva 
sampunnasundaramanorathako munindo 
vattesi pitivacanam pi akaramadim 


102. Buddhamha lokanatha tibhuvanamahita aggadipanka- 
ramha 

laddho yo sammaveyyakaranamatulakarij bodhisam- 
bharadhamme 

puretva bodhimule iti tikhinabale pancamare vijetva 

Buddho tarn dhammarajam suranaramahitaih mud- 
dhan^ham namami. 


9. vijetva. 
10. karatara.- 
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100. he obtained the excellent ambrosia and omniscience 
together with the Four Confidences (1) and others, throughly 
grasping and revolving in his mind the sublime Law of the 
Chain of Causation, (2) exceedingly subtle, unfathomable, 
immeasurable, deep as the ocean, beginning with ignorance 
and ending consecutively in death, churning it, as it were 
the ocean, with the churning-stick of knowledge. (3) 

101. Having duly gained the victory, he knew every- 
thing to be known, including Evil Passions and the impress- 
ions of one’s former deeds, as clearly as the myrobalan on 
the palm on the hand. The chief of sages, delighted in 
mind and full of joy, uttered words of gladness beginning 
with the vowel ‘ a L (4) 

102. I, the Buddha, having duly obtained the perfect, 
unparalleled prediction from the eminent Buddha Dipaii- 
kara, the world-chief, honoured by the three worlds, and 
having fulfilled the Constituents of Perfect Knowledge at 
the foot of the Tree of Wisdom, after vanquishing the 
deadly five-fold army of Mara, salute respectfully that king 
of Truth, revered by gods and men. 


(1) . (a) The consciousness that a Buddha has of his having attained 
omniscience (h) the consciousness that he has freed himselt from 
human passion (c) that he has rightly described the obstacles to a 
religious life (d) and that he has rightly taught the way to salvation. 

(2) . This is the Buddhist explanation of the phenomena of life, setting 
forth in consecutive order the production of misery from the starting- 
point ignorance. 

See more fully Childers’s Dictionary, s, v. paiiccasamuppado and 
Rhys Davids, ' American Lectures*, pp, 120 ei scq. 

(3) . See verse 63, note. ^ ^ 

(4) . viz, Anekajaii-samsaram sandhavissam anibbisam dtc/* which 
correspond to Vv, 153, 154 of Dhammapada The English is “I have 
run through many a transmigration searching for but not finding the 
house-builder. Repeated birth is misery. O architect of this house, 
thou art now seen; thou shalt not build this house again; all thy rafters 

are broken; the pinnacle is destroyed ; my mind disintegrated 1 

have attained the destruction of desires.” 

According to another tradition, Buddhaghosa says that the first words 
of the Buddha are those of the verse " Vada have patuhhavanti dham- 
nia ^c ” which are the concluding words of Paticcasamuppada 

and occur also in Atihasalini p. 17 and Netiipakarana, p. 145. See 
Anderson’s Pali Reader p. 124. 
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103. Satthussadiccava m sassativipulagunassattha fiatassa 
neyye 

gathanam dhammaranno dasadasakamitavannitam me 
gunam yam 

punnen’etena hantva tamam aglia’suciram thatu sad- 
dhammadipo 

raja palentu dhammenagati-agamaka. sasanan c’eva 
lokaiii 


104. MegM vassantu kale tisaraiiasarana sabbasatta bba- 
vantil 

dukkha mutta ca niccaiii pamuditahadaya annamannam 
avera 

asmaham papuneyyam Tusitapuravararh gantva tas- 
mim vasanto 

paccha Metteyyanatbam tibhuvanatilakaiii dassanaya- 
ggabuddham 
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103. In various ways that virtue has been extolled in 

one hundred verses (or so) by me that virtue of the 

king of Truth, who knows the essence of what is to be 
known, who possesses extensive merit, who is of the 
dynasty of the Sun, the Teacher. By this deed may the 
Lamp of the good Law, after destroying darkness and Sin, 
last for a good long time ; may kings protect the religion 
and the world in righteousness, without following the four 
Evil Courses. (1) 

104. May the rains fall in due season; may all creatures, 
resorting to the Three Refuges, (2) be free from suffering, 
he friendly always one towards another ; may they be of 
joyful hearts. And I would go from here to the unparalleled 
city of the Tusita Gods, so that living there I may subse- 
quently behold the noble Lord Buddha Metteyya, (3) the 
pride of the three worlds. (4) 

{X)/viz. lust, hatred, ignorance and fear. 

(2) . viz. the Buddha, the Law and the Order, 

(3) , The Buddha, who is to appear. 

(4) . The last two Verses form the Author’s benediction. 



THE PWINBYU PEST OF SORGHUM FIELDS, 
By L. Aubert, B.A., B.Sc., 
Superintendent of Land Records, Pakokku. 

I. The Pwinhyu {Striga luted), the scourge of sorghum* 
fields in the dry zone districts of Upper Burma, is an annual 
of the order Scrophulariac^. It makes its appearance in 
August and September with the middle rains, and can be 
recognized among the grass by its small white corolla, from 
which is derived the Burmese name of pwinhyu, “ white 
flower.” 

At first, this plant from its appearance may be mistaken 
for a sickly and harmless little weed. It is not until the 
pyaung crop, which is sown at that time, has come up and 
is a month or two old, that the pwinhyu begins its work of 
destruction under-ground and unseen. The young sorghum 
begins to wither and to droop, while the weed, cosily 
ensconced in the shade at its feet, develops into a healthy 
subject blooming with a new life, and bears large numbers 
of blossoms until its exhausted victim is completely killed, 
or until the time has come for a meagre harvest, 

II. Before an attempt is made at discussing suitable 
means and methods for combating this evil, the following 
facts might be carefully noted by the reader. 

1, The pwinhyu is a weed common to the eastern 
tropics. It is found on the dry uplands of China 
and India, as well as in Upper Burma. It has 
most ' certainly not been imported here. The 
writer has heard with surprise and pain, on 
several occasions, old Burman cultivators who 
passed in their villages as “wise men,” remark 
that the pwinhyu was unknown before the 
annexation of Upper Burma, and that it has 
been imported , with many other evils, since the 
fall of King Thibaw. Such remarks are abso- 
lutely incorrect and denounce the ignorance of 
those who utter them. A large village in the 
Minbu district, Pwinbyu, established on the 
banks of the Mon river, two or three centuries 
ago, and where pyaung has been the staple crop 
until the opening of the new irrigation works by 
Government, derives its name from this weed. 

* Indian, jowari or jowar; Burmese, pyaung. 
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It was well-known many years ago, and speci- 
mens of it have been collected there by the 
writer in 1901. 

2. If, with a little patience and care, we dig up the 

earth around one of the affected pyaung plants, 
and gently remove it entire with the clod of 
earth still adhering to it, — not uprooting it with a 
jerk for fear of snapping off the tender rootlets 
which would be left buried in the ground, — if 
then, we stand this plant in a pail of water for 
a night, so that all the earth is removed and the 
roots are left completely bare, the work of 
destruction of this small but terrible weed is at 
once revealed. The roots of the pwinhyu will 
be seen adhering in several places to the tender 
succulent rootlets of the pyaung by tiny almost 
invisible suckers which greedily drain the sap 
and the life of their doomed host. The pwinhyu 
is therefore an underground parasite. 

3. The majority of Upper Burma peasants affirm 

that the pwinhyu bears no seed. This again is 
an absurdity : the weed reproduces itself by 
seed alone. In the months of February and 
March, some time after the white blossoms have 
faded and dropped off, a small dry capsule will 
be found in the place of each flower. These 
capsules contain the seed, an almost invisible 
black dust, spores, which the magnifying glass 
or the microscope clearly shows to be perfect 
seed with a highly germinating power. These 
spores drop on the ground and, with the high 
winds of the hot season, are carried from field 
to field, and, sometimes for miles, mixed with 
the dust. 

Another means of propagation is by the pyaung 
grain itself. The pwinhyu ripens with the 
pyaung. At harvest time, the crop is cut and 
allowed to lie on the field, before it is carted 
away. The grain is protected by hairy glumes 
or shells, in which the invisible spores of the 
pwinhyu get entangled immediately they come 
in contact with them. The grain is threshed 
with these spores still adhering to it, and is sold 
to merchants and traders for export, or to other 
cultivators for seed. The weed is readily propa- 
gated from village to village in this unsuspected 
manner. 
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4. There are certain crops for which the pwinhyu 
seems to have a marked antipathy. Such are 
for instance, the sesamum [hnan) * and the 
ground nut It is well known that the 

pwinhyu is not to be found in a field of sesamum. 
Put down some pwinhyu seed at the proper 
time, in June, in a corner of a freshly ploughed 
and sown sesamum field the pwinhyu never 
appears. Again, a young full grown subject 
carefully dug up from a neighbouring field and 
transplanted close to and surrounded by young 
sesamum plants, soon withers and dies. In a 
field of ground nut its behaviour is the same, 
though the antipathy is perhaps not so marked. 
The pwinhyu does not thrive and live long there 
either. Ground nut, and sesamum especially, 
are therefore enemies of the pwinhyu, 

III. A remedy, rather, a method for combating and over- 
coming the scourge may now be offered by the writer after 
careful observations during the past three years with a view 
to assist materially the cultivators in his district. Weeding 
is out of the question here, because the host would have to 
be pulled out with the parasite weed. Chemical preparations 
for destroying the pest, would be of little or no use, because 
their effect would be, at least, as deadly to the already 
weakened sorghum. Advice of a simpler nature and within 
reach of the poorest is essential. With this object in view, 
the writer ventures the following recommendations. 

Isily, The grain should be soaked for a quarter of an 
hour, at least, and washed by rubbing in the 
hands in three changes or more of water, before 
sowing. The spores being of lighter density 
than the millet grain, will thus be separated from 
the latter, and can then be easily poured away 
with the water in which they are held in sus- 
pension. 

2ndly, Pyaung should not be sown broadcast. A large 
amount of seed is wasted in this process and the 
overcrowded young seedlings have not sufficient 
air, room and light for a normal and healthy 
development. On the uplands of the Yaw 
country, around the town of Pauk, sorghum is 
sown in furrows, and healthier and hardier 
plants are not to be found anywhere. Besides, 
the great advantage of sowing in furrows is that 


Sesamum iudicum. f Arachis hypogaea. 
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one row of late sesamum between two of pyaung 
can be put down as a deterrent to the pwinhyu. 
This has been tried by the writer and has proved 
successful. The late sesamum can be sown a 
little earlier than usual, without detriment to the 
latter ; but, in tracts where rain is fairly heavy 
or the monsoon closes late, one furrow in three 
should be sown in July with the long lived form 
of early sesamum (hnanyin), generally known as 
gawya. This crop is not cut until after the 
sorghum has firmly established itself in the 
ground, 

3rdly, It is of first importance to vary from year to year 
the crops on a given field, viz : to observe a cer- 
tain rotation, by which the soil can recover ; 
because all plants do not absorb the same nutri- 
tive elements ; rather, they draw them from the 
ground in different pi-oportions 

It will be noticed that in an ordinary year, or even in a 
year with a rainfall somewhat under the average, a crop of 
sorghum will thrive very well after a crop of sesamum or 
ground nut, whereas the same sorghum, or any other crop, 
if grown in succession for three years, will go on yielding 
less and less every following season, and, after that time, 
will generally develop symptoms of rachitism and disease, 
or become too weak to struggle with its enemies. 

The best plan for a cultivator who owns three yas is to 
adhere to the following table of rotation : 


Ya A. 

Ya B. 

Ya C. 

1st year .... Ground nut or 
Sesamum 

Sorghum 

Fallow. 

2nd year , , . Sorghum 

Fallow 

Sesamum or 
Ground nut. 

3rd year . , . Fallow 

Sesamum or 
Ground nut 

Sorghum. 


A cultivator who possesses one ya only might parcel it 
up into three equal portions with the same object. 

By such a rotation or variation of crops, it will be seen 
that, before a field is cropped with sorghum, it is left fallow. 
During this period of recovery, any pwinbyu that might 
have sprung up with the last crop is given time to die. As 
already shown, this weed can barely support itself, and will 
certainly not thrive without its host. Besides that first 
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precaution, and before a crop of sorghum is put down, the 
soil bears, during the second year, a crop of sesamum or 
ground nut, in dread of which this terrible pest positively 
seems to stand. 



Journal, B.R.S., VoL III, pt 2. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF HANTHAWADDY. 

( Continued from the last number,) 

Part II— THE FIRST TALAING DYNASTY. 

From the similarity of their tongue it would appear that 
the Talaings or Mons formed part of the same 
prioJtoThe^^ wave of Mongol immigration as the Khmers, the 
gundationof people of Cambodia. The latter seem to have 
an awa 7. down the valley of the Mekong to 

the plains where at a later period they came in contact with 
the Hindu element already mentiqned. The Talaings seem 
still to have inhabited the uplands, where we still find them 
when their history, as written by themselves begins. 

At least three versions of the Mon Chronicles are in exis- 
tence, a copy from Tenasserim translated into German by 
P. W. Schmidt, and two Burmese translations, one incorpo- 
rated in the Syriam Yazawin, and one known as the Raza- 
dirit, which is apparently the copy used by Phayre in the 
compilation of his history. They must be distinguished 
from the Traditions antecedent to and amplifying the earlier 
Chronicles, some of which have been collected, some still 
being handed down only by word of mouth. A collection 
of these is published under the title, Mon Yazawin. 

Both chronicles and traditions open with a prophecy of 
the Buddha concerning the foundation of Hanthawaddy. 
They represent that at the time when the site of the future 
city first rose above the waters the Buddha was travelling 
in Ramanna, the country of the Mons. 

“The Master was journeying among the places of 
the North when He reached the summit of Kara 
Puppata. On observing the pair of Hinthas 
large and small, circling in the air above Hintha 
Puppata with their wings clasped in reverence 
the Master gave this oracle in the presence of 
Gawunpati and of Ananda and of the Sekra Lord 
himself. In the place where the Hinthas large 
and small are resting shall be set the dwelling 
of the Razatani Prince, and the limits of their 
feeding ground shall be the city boundaries.” 

The limits then described coincide roughly with the limits 
of Lower Burma between the Arakan Yomas and Tenas- 
serim. 

The Chronicles are then silent until the founding of the 
city. In the Traditions the gap is filled with legend. Note- 
worthy features of the legends are the existence of several 
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petty tribes, principalities are mentioned at Taikkala, Thaton 
and Don-Zaingtu, seven kings unite to attach Gola Nagara ; 
traces of intercourse such as the last mentioned with the 
Hindu colonists, and also the alleged visit of Sona and 
Uttera, Buddhist missionaries ; and the numerous migrations 
from East to West. 

They tally therefore with what seem to have been the 
facts that about the beginning of the Christian era the 
Talaings were ill-organised tribes scattered about the upper 
waters of the Mekong ; that the rising Hindu power in 
Cambodia and Champa drove them west and south, where 
they came in contact with the Buddhist colonies long since 
established ; and that under this double pressure they 
acquired a political entity which enabled them to drive out 
or assimilate the colonists. 

After the foundation of Hanthawaddy the Traditions run 
along two courses, one a barren list of Kings, presumably 
the princes of Cambodia, the other relates in greater detail 
the fortunes of the dynasty established by the founders of 
Hanthawaddy. 

Although recent custom has rendered it convenient to 
talk of these people as Talaing this was not the 
Origin of the name by which they generally called themselves. 

amc a am . certain that this style was used 

at all until the Burman conquest in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Two suggestions have been made as 
to its origin. According to Phayre they took their name 
from the early colonists along the coast. These are supposed 
to have been people from Kalinga, the course of time having 
eliminated the final vowel and modified the initial letter 
into (i) “t”. Forchhammer pointed out that the Talaings 
spoke of themselves as Mon, and that there appeared no 
trace of the former name in their earlier history. He sug- 
gested accordingly that the word was a compound formed 
by the use of a Talaing word signifying “oppressed ” as a 
numerative, and that the term had been invented after the 
Burman conquest. It has been stated however by Parker 
that the word Talaing occurs in the Chinese chronicles so 
early as 1603 when it is stated in the Momein annals that 
“Siam and Teleng in consecutive years attacked Burma.” (ii) 
In this passage however Teleng may signify some tribe of 
Shans with whom the Bur mans were at that time continually 
involved. No definite conclusion therefore is at present 
possible. 


(i) . Forbes followed Phayre, op. cit. p. 37. 

(ii) , Burma, p. 12 Parker. 
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It is not until the foundation of Hanthawaddy in 514 A.C, 
that the chronicles begin. They give a very 
foundation of brief account, but in the legends there is greater 
Hanthawaddy. Thamala and Wimala were the founders* 

They were the twin sons of Teiktha Dhamma Thiha Raza, 
the first king of Thuwanna Bhumi ; he was the offspring 
of a dragon and had been tended as a child by Teiktha 
Kumara and Thiha Kumara, the sons of Teiktha Raza, King 
of the “ancient city of Thapeinda” Their mother also is 
represented as the offspring of a dragon. It was apparently 
on the discovery of their mother’s parentage that they were 
exiled from their father’s kingdom. Pod aw Rathe, the 

hermit who had tended their mother as a child comforted 
them in their adversity by recounting the prophecy concern- 
ing Hanthawaddy, and announced that they were destined 
to found the city. They set forth towards the West and 
arrived at the kingdom of Keinne Reze, who ruled at Don 
Zaingtu. His grandfather, Thamonte Reze, had ruled the 
city during the life time of the Buddha ; and had received 
the Law from Maha Thuwaka and Sula Thawaka, two 
merchants who had made the journey to the middle country, 
Keinne Reze joined them in their quest. After two years 
wandering they arrived at Hanthawaddy, which is some 
miles west of Don Zaingtu. Here they found a colony of 
Hindus. There were descendants of people who had been 
sent there by Dili, King of Banga, beyond the Yomas on the 
West, when first he heard of the appearance of the island. 

Shortly after the appearance of the island Dili King of the twelve 
cities of Banga heard of its emergence, and sent a hundred armed men 
in two vessels with an iron post, fifteen cubits long and seven spans in 
girth to mark it out as a possession of his kingdom. One boat and 
forty men under a Headman were left behind to guard it. Banga was 
West of the mountain range of Bassein. When Thamala and Wimala 
and Keinne and Reze and their followers arrived they trod all over it, 
as by this time it had become hard. The head of the Kala Colony was 
a man named Sheikh Abdulla Law. He asked them why they were 
prospecting on his island where for more than a hundred years they 
had been guarding the iron post. The Talaings haughtily made answer. 
“It is our own Mon country of Ramanna, it is not fitting that you kalas 
should come proudly trespassing and mark it as your own. It is within 
our country, you do not own it, we only are the owners.” The Thagya 
Min warned in the usual manner that something untoward was happen* 
ing took note of the dispute and came to earth, assuming the form of an 
old carpenter Wagaki by name. He welcomes the Talaings and tells 
them that as a Master Carpenter he has come to help them bidld a 
palace there according to the promise and prepare a shrine for the 
relics of the Buddha. They inform him of their difficulty, and he 
replies “Tell them that on the first appearance of the island there were 
buried in token of Talaing possession nine copper tray, nine iron sickles 
and a basket of peas. Tell them this, and I the carpenter your father 
will settle the dispute.” 
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On the day appointed for decision the Talaings make answer as in- 
structed and the Carpenter pronounces judgment “Let them dig and 
see which lies the deeper.*' 

The beans and trays and sickles are found beneath the iron post, and 
it was evident that they had first been buried. The kala admit the 
justice of the judgment, and making an offering of cloth and fine linen, 
jewels, gold and silver they pay their reverence and depart. Thus by 
guile the prophecy reached fulfilment. 

The long migration from East to "West, the situation of 
the Hindu Kingdom in the West and not across the water 
to the South, and the helping presence of the Sekra Lord 
are noticeable points. The name of the city also points to 
Buddhist influence, the Hintha or Hansa having been long 
appropriated as a sacred symbol. 

Thamala was the first king and his brother Wimala sue- 
The first ceeded him. Attha, a posthumous son of Tha- 
dynastyin mala, was the third prince. It was long before 
Hanthawaddy. Hindus ceased endeavouring to regain by 
force what they had lost by guile ; during the reign of Wi- 
mala they had nearly gained their point, but Attha succeed- 
ed in finally defeating them. 

Thamala became enamoured of a Village maiden, but she was not 
desirous of her destined honour. She took refuge in a gourd tree full 
of flower, and was therefore known as Queen of the Golden Gourd. 
For ten years she bore no son to Thamala, but shortly after his decease 
was delivered of a baby. Wimala had however seized the kingdom 
and married the queen. For the better establishment of his position, 
he ordered that the baby should be made away with. The mother 
was forced to pretend compliance, but she would not let her son be 
killed and he was thrown by night among a herd of buffaloes belonging 
to a woman Mi Nan Galaing. In the morning when she went to loose 
the cattle she found the baby and took compassion on him bringing 
him up herself. When he was old enough she set him to tend the 
buffaloes, and as he wandered with them through the jungle he learnt 
the language of every living beast. He played fearlessly with tigers and 
other wild animals, and thus became endowed with more than ordinary 
subtlety and strength. By the time that he was thirteen years of age, 
Wimala his uncle had been driven to great extremities by the kala 
incursions. Lamba, a giant, seven cubits high, led the foreign army 
and there was no champion in Hanthawaddy to stand before him. 
Attha however had never been forgotten by his mother, and she had 
visited him secretly. He heard of the king’s distress and offered him- 
self as guardian of his country. By a simple wile and a swift blow, he 
transfixed the giant with his spear and rid the country of the foreigners. 
His parentage was then made known, he was reconciled to his uncle 
and on the death of Wimala succeeded to the throne. 

Mahaintha was the sixth prince after Thamala. He also 
is the centre of legends, and a rationalist interpretation sug- 
gests that in his time there was a revival of serpent worship. 
In his reign also Hanthawaddy seems to have come into 
contact with Syriam. 

Altogether there were seventeen generations ; Punnarika 
and Teiktha Raza are the names given to the last two 
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monarchs. Phayre has suggested that these represent two 
periods of a struggle between Buddhists and Brahmanism. 
This suggestion finds corroboration in the legend relating 
the final victory of Buddhism in the reign of Teiktha Raza. 

The legend of Bhadradevi bears internal evidence of authenticity and 
is at the same time, to a modern mind, one of the most attractive of 
these tales. In the time of Teiktha Raza Buddhism had fallen into 
'disrepute, the pagodas were in ruins, the figures of the Buddha over- 
turned and buried in the earth or cast into the water. Bhadradevi, the 
daughter of a merchant was one day bathing when she hit her foot 
against something that proved to be one of these golden images. An 
old attendant had come with her to the bathing place, and in answer 
to her questions told her of the Buddha and the Law. She immediately 
decided to embrace it and risk all evil consequences. Her devotion 
was so manifest that news of it before long reached the king. He sum- 
moned her before him, and finding she was resolved in her contumacy 
ordered that she be thrown before the elephants. These refused to 
tread on her, so he again gave orders for her death, this time decreeing 
that she be cast into a furnace. The flames, by virtue of the Buddha 
and her faith in Him, rose round her harmlessly. This marvel made 
the king send for her again to question her, and when she proclaimed 
the message of the Buddha disposed him to accept it. Then he reesta- 
blished Buddhism, and to show his gratitude raised the maiden to the 
throne. She was very beautiful. 

Although the legend relates the final victory of Buddhism, 
it was with Teiktha Raza that the first dynasty came to an 
end. Their downfall is ascribed to his having been a 
follower of Devadat. It seems more probable that they 
vrere conquered by Anawrata on his expedition to Thaton. 
The chronicle relates that governors from Pagan were 
henceforth sent to administer the kingdom. 

J. F. FURNIVALL. 



TALAING FOLKLORE— (Continued). 
VIII.— The Story of the Two Friends. 


Once upon a time there were two friends of exactly simi- 
lar appearance and both bald-headed. They set out on 
their travels together, passing from field to forest and from 
forest to field. Coming to the abode of a hermit, they asked 
him ; “ What shall we do to make the hair on our heads 
grow?” The hermit replied, “Go to the west. You will 
find a tank there. Dip yourselves in it once and your hair 
will grow a span. But don’t dip twice,” So they went 
and searched for the tank and when they found it they both 
had a dip in it and their hair grew a span. Then they said, 
“ One dip, one span. With a second dip we should be able 
to have top-knots.” So they had a second dip and became 
bald again. Then they said, “ Our heads are bald as before. 
The only thing to do is for one of us to become a priest and 
the other ^ poihudaw,^^ 

They went on and came to a monastery where there was 
no priest. There they decided to stay. At dusk the 
pothudaw went out and stole a buffalo and tied it up under 
a big tree. He told the priest what he had done and went 
and waited at the four cross-roads. Presently a man passed 
and the pothudaw asked him, “Where are you going?” 

“I am looking for my buffalo which has disappeared.” 

“Go to the priest in yonder monastery. He is a good 
sooth-sayer,” 

The man went to the priest and told his case and the 
priest scribbled some figures and said, “Your buffalo is 
under a large tree to the north east.” 

The man went to the tree accordingly and found his 
buffalo and said, “ Our priest is a great sooth-sayer.” 

Next day and for many succeeding days the priest and 
the pothudaw played the same trick and the priest’s repu- 
tation increased in the district After a time it became 
impossible to steal cattle. 

Then the pothudaw collected a quantity of small pebbles 
and scattered them by night in every house in the village. 
In the morning the people came to ask the priest’s advice. 
The priest replied, “ The meaning of this fall of stones is 
that your village will be attacked by dacoits. Wherefore 
let each man bring all his silver and gold and bury it in the 
garden of my monastery. And for the space of seven days 
let no one come inside. I will busy myself inditing magic 
squares, which will cause madness to anyone who comes. 
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When seven days have elapsed, come and take away your 
property.” So they buried their silver snd gold, each one 
carefully marking his own. 

No one went to the monastery except a man from a dis- 
tance who had lost a bullock and had heard that the priest 
could help him to recover it. In the monastery he saw the 
priest and the pothudaw drinking spirits. He went and 
told this to the people, who said, “ This fellow is mad. Let 
us tie him up and put him in confinement.” 

The priest and the pothudaw dug up the silver and gold 
and divided it equally and said, ” Let us now separate. In 
future, if we prosper let us not forget each other.” So they 
parted and one of them became a courtier in the city and 
one of them became very poor. Then he said, “ My friend 
is said to be a courtier and is likely to be rich.” So he 
went to the capital and when the courtier saw him he said 
to his attendants, ” Go and beat this fellow. Let him not 
come into my house.” The attendants beat and drove off 
the poor man and he went and lodged in another house. 
Next morning when the courtier went to the house of the 
king the poor friend followed behind and entered the king’s 
house. Presently he came out and entered the courtier’s 
palanquin which was in waiting and the bearers carried 
him to the courtier’s house. There he feigned sickness and 
the wives of the courtier (thinking he was their husband) 
massaged him. In the evening when he was a little better, 
the courtier who had not found his palanquin at the palace, 
came walking home. When the poor man saw him be said, 
“ Here comes that fellow again- Beat him.” The attend- 
ants beat and drove the courtier away from his own house. 

The case went before the king who, after examination, 
directed that the courtier should divide his property equally 
with his poor friend. 

Note. — Compare the Burmese story of Nga P’yin and Nga Kin and 
the Arabian Nights story of Aboo Seer and Aboo Keer. In both these 
vows of friendship are made and broken. 

IX. — HaPUI TsanG Ret (The koyin of the crickets.) 

Once upon a time there was a poor widow who had one 
son. She placed him in the monastery and he became a 
novice. One day the novice formed a plan to cheat the 
buffalo-herds of their food. So he went and dug in the 
ground for crickets and placed them in the holes of other 
crickets — one in one hole and two in another. Then he 
called the buffalo-herd and said : 

“ How many crickets are there in this hole? ” 

” One, of course.” 
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They agreed that if the novice was right he should have 
the buffalo-herd’s breakfast and if the buffalo-herd was 
right the novice should herd his buffaloes. When they dug 
the hole they found two crickets. 

“Now,” said the novice, “how many are there in this 
hole?” 

“Two,” said the buffalo-herd. 

“ There are three,” said the novice. He was right again 
and won the buffalo-herd’s breakfast. And many other 
such wagers he won so that his fame reached the ears of 
the king. 

Now, there came men from a foreign country in seven 
ships bringing three pumpkins and they bore them to the 
king’s presence and said : “ If your majesty can tell us how 
many seeds are in each of these pumpkins then all our 
seven ships are forfeit but if your majesty cannot tell, then 
will we take the kingdom.” 

Then the king said : “ On the seventh day I will answer.’^ 
And straight- way he sent for the Hapui Tsang Ret who has 
now living in a monastery which the king had built for him 
and told him the riddle that he must read. When he had 
heard, Hapui returned to his monastery and meditated ; “ In 
the case of the crickets I knew because I had put them there 
but how shall I tell the number of the pumpkin seeds ? 
Death will be my portion and death by the spear and the 
sword can I not endure. I will drown myself.” So he threw 
himself into the river and was carried by the tide to the 
place where the seven ships rode at anchor and was caught 
in the anchor ropes. At this time the ships’ crews were 
talking among themselves and one man said : 

“ How many seeds are in the large pumpkin? How many 
in the middle-sized one? How many in the small one? ” 

And the captain replied : “ In the largest we placed seven 
seeds, in the middle-sized one five and in the smallest 
three.” 

Now the Hapui heard these words and saying, “Ha, I 
shall not die,” swam ashore and returned to his monastery. 

On the seventh day the foreign men brought the pump- 
kins to the palace and the king sent for the Hapui. When 
the messengers came to the monastery the hapui laughed 
“Ha ha ha. Don’t be afraid, ministers,” and putting on his 
satin robe he went with them to the palace and sat down 
in the proper place maintaining a dignified demeanour. 
Then said the king to the Hapui, “Tell them how many 
seeds are in the largest pumpkin.” And the Hapui said 
“ Seven ” and it was cut open and the king counted seven 
seeds. And the middle-sized and the smallest pumpkins 
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contained five and three seeds even as the Hapui Tsang 
Ret said. So the strangers lost and the king took their 
seven ships. 

Not long after, two attendants of the king Asoh and Atsah 
stole one of the king’s rubies. The king wishing to discover 
the thieves sent Asoh and Atsah* to call the Hapui. As 
they bore him along in a palanquin the Hapui meditated 
and said, “ Verily I am in danger of my life but whether 
the danger will come from in front (Glong soh) or from behind 
(glong tsah) I know not. Thereupon the bearers Asoh and 
Atsah thinking that the Hapui knew the truth, confessed 
their theft and asked him not to inform against them. On 
his inquiring where they had hidden the ruby, they said it 
was in the stomach of the largest of the palace geese. 

The Hapui presented himself before the king and asked, 
“ On what business has your majesty called me?” 

“My ruby has been stolen. Do you exercise your art and 
recover it.” 

“Has your majesty a herd of geese?” the Hapui asked. 

“Yes,” said the king. 

“ Then,” said the Hapui, “ the ruby is in the stomach of 
the largest of the geese.” 

And when the largest of the geese was caught and opened 
up the ruby was found, even as the Hapui had said. And 
his fame increased. 

Now there was another kingdom where no rain had fallen 
for three years and both men and trees were dying in large 
numbers. So they sent ships with an embassy to invite the 
Hapui to their country. The Hapui went with them and in 
the middle of the voyage the store of firewood became 
exhausted and they touched at an island to replenish it. 
The Hapui also went ashore on the pretext of searching for 
the medicinal plants. And coming to a well he threw him- 
self into it with the intention of ending his life. But he was 
caught on a large cane which stood in the well and did not 
reach the water. Now in this well were two frogs and 
while the Hapui hung suspended the male frog said to the 
female frog, “ My power is great. There is a country where 
no rain falls and if they take my skin and make of it a drum 
and beat it the rain will fall.” And the female frog said, 
“ My power also is great. If they take my skin and make 
of it a drum and beat it, it will cause the rain to cease,” 
So the Hapui caught the two frogs. By and by the ship’s 
company came to search for him and found him in the well 
and rescued him. 


Asoh, M.r. Chest. (soh=chest) Atsah, Mr. Back. (Tsah=back). 
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The Hapui marked the skins of the frogs so as to 
distinguish the male from the female and on arriving at the 
country went before the king, and said, “ On what business 
does your majesty call me?” 

The king said, No rain has fallen in my kingdom for 
three years ” 

“I will remedy that,” said the Hapui, “let a platform 
fifteen cubits high be erected.” 

This was done accordingly and the Hapui went up and 
beat the drum made of the skin of the male frog and the 
rain fell without ceasing for seven days and seven nights 
and the land was flooded. Then the king said, “ O Hapui, 
abate the rainfall ” and the Hapui beat the other drum and 
the rainfall abated and the sun shone. And the fame of the 
Hapui incressed still more. 

One day the king went to the monastery of the Hapui 
and said, “ Lo, the forces of my enemies have come against 
me from four directions. I rely on you for deliverance.” 

“ Let a stallion be provided for me, “ said the Hapui. 

So the king sent for a stallion and the Hapui mounted 
and as he could not ride he directed them to bind his feet 
under the horse’s belly. When it was let go, the stallion 
seeing the enemy with their horses galloped towards them 
in the hope of finding mares among them. The Hapui’s 
seat being insecure, he slipped down under the horse. 
Seeing him in this position the enemy said, “ Other people 
nde on the back of a horse but this soldier rides under 
his belly. Surely he is a man of exceptional prowess.” So 
saying they all fled. At last the horse was caught and the 
Hapui taken off him half dead. 

After this he returned to his monastery and meditated, 
“ The danger of war I have escaped. Now it behoves me 
to take thought how I may pass my life for the future in 
peace,” So he went to the king and said, “ O King, I wish 
for a large quantity of earth oil to rub on my palm-leaf 
manuscripts, so as to renew and preserve them.” The king 
granted his request. The Hapui soaked in oil a number of 
old clothes and mats and rugs and set fire to his monastery. 
When it was ablaze he went and called the king and a large 
number of townspeople to put out the fire. “ It is not my 
monastery that I regret. All my manuscripts will be burnt. 
In future I cannot practise my art of divining.” From that 
time forward the Hapui was able to lead a peaceful life and 
sleep sound. 

X.— The Story of the Golden Crab. 

Once upon a time an old woman and an old man had a 
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daughter whose name was I Nu. One day the old woman 
and the old man went fishing and the old woman said as 
they caught each fish, “One for I Nu, one for I Nu.” At 
last the old man got angry and struck the old woman with 
the handle of the fish-scoop and killed her. And she be- 
came a golden crab in the big river. 

Then the old man and his daughter had to work as 
gardeners for their living. One day I Nu went selling the 
pumpkins from their garden and came to the house of the 
mother of I Nao. The mother of I Nao bought pumpkins. 
In paying the price * she put a stone in the basket and 
poured the paddy above it and when I Nu was going away 
she could not raise the basket to put it on her head. The 
old woman refused to help her and told her to call her 
father. She did so and when her father came the old 
woman prepared a meal and asked him to partake of it and 
when he had finished his daughter called him to come away. 
But the old woman said, “ No, he has eaten with me and he 
is now my husband. You go away if you like but he can- 
not go.” Then the old man said, “I will not stay unless 
my daughter stays also.” “All right,” said the old woman, 
“ let her stay.” So they all lived together. 

I Nu and I Nao had to go and herd the cattle day by day 
but one day the old woman kept I Nao at home to hand 
her the shuttle and I Nu herded the cattle alone. Then the 
mother of I Nu who had died and become a golden crab 
saw her daughter unhappy and untidy and came and 
revealed herself and combed her hair with her pincers 
every day. 

Now the old woman noticed that her step-daughter’s hair 
was smooth and after beating and bullying her asked, 
“ Where have you been enjoying yourself? ” But I Nu kept 
silence. Then one day the old woman followed her to the 
jungle and watched her as she was herding the cattle and 
saw the golden crab combing her hair. And the old woman 
vowed vengeance against the golden crab and resolved to 
compass her death. So she pretended to be ill and placed 
wafer bread under her mattress. Every time she turned 
over the bread crackled and she moaned, “ Oh mother ! 
Father of I Nu, all my rib bones are broken.” The old man 
believed her to be really ill and tended her. Then the old 
woman said, “ Go call a doctor.” And she sent a secret 
message to the doctor saying, “ When my husband comes 
to consult you, say, ‘ Only with fat from the golden crab 
can the case be treated successfully.’ ” The doctor spoke 


* The transaction is a barter. 
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accordingly and the old man went to catch the golden crab. 
But 1 Nu went and told her mother, saying, “ If he fishes 
for you by the shore, go to the middle of the river and if he 
fishes for you in the middle keep inshore.’* Many days did 
the old man fish and never caught the golden crab. Then 
the step-mother beat and bullied I Nu and sent her to fish 
for the crab. Every day she went but though she caught 
the crab she never brought it home. At last her mother 
the crab perceived that her daughter was in grievous plight 
and said, “Catch me and take me away. So shall your 
trouble cease and I be released from the life of a crab. Let 
them have their will.” When her mother had urged her 
many times I Nu caught the crab and took it home. And 
her step-mother ordered her to boil it and I Nu had to do 
so. When the water became hot the crab said, “ Daughter, 
daughter, your mother’s legs are very hot.” I Nu reduced 
the fire but her step-mother, noticing, beat her and she had 
to make up the fire again Then the crab said, “Daughter, 
daughter, your mother’s breast is excessively hot.” And I 
Nu reduced the fire and her step-mother beat her and she 
had to make it up. And the golden crab enjoined her 
daughter, saying, “ Daughter, when I am dead, gather you 
up my bones and place them suitably in an urn and go and 
bury it near the pagoda.” With these words the golden 
crab died. And the step-mother took the flesh of the 
golden crab and gave it to I Nu to divide among seven 
households and I Nu as she gave them their portions said, 
“ Do not throw away the bones. Keep them and give them 
to me.” The step-mother threw the bones from her portion 
in the mud but I Nu, pretending to be a chicken, recovered 
them from under the house and put them in an urn with 
the other bones and buried them near the pagoda. 

Ere long above the place where the urn was buried a 
golden banyan tree grew. And the king of the country 
hearing of it came forth with his captains and men-at-arms 
to dig up the tree and take it away. But though the cap- 
tains and the men-at-arms dug they could not so much as 
shake the tree. Then the king proclaimed by beat of gong : 
“Whosoever can dig me up this banyan tree, if it be a man, 
I will give him half my kingdom, and if it be a woman, I 
will make her my chief queen.” Then I Nu went to the 
king and volunteered and instantly with her two forefingers 
she pulled up the tree. Thereupon I Nu with the tree was 
escorted to the capital. The golden banyan was planted in 
front of the palace and I Nu became chief queen. 

One day, the queen’s step-mother sent a lying message 
to her that her father was ill. So I Nu dressed and adorned 
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herself suitably and came to the house of her stepmother. 
When she arrived the stepmother said, “Do not go in yet. 

I am afraid he is possessed of a devil. Go and bathe first.” 
As she was bathing the old woman stole her clothes and 
pushed her into the well and she died, and became a parrot. 

Then the old woman dressed and adorned I Nao in the 
clothes of I Nu and took her to the palace. And the king 
asked, “ O queen, why does your hair curl?” 

“ My father died and I wept and tore my hair. That is 
why it curls.” 

“ O queen, why are your eyes so prominent?” 

“ When my father died I wept and rubbed them.” 

“ O queen, why are your fingers crooked?” 

“ I wept and wrung my hands.” 

“O queen, wny are you bandy-legged?” 

“ I kicked foot against foot in agony of grief for my father.” 

I Nao therefore lived in I Nu’s place and I Nu who had 
become a parrot came every day and perched on the golden 
banyan tree and sang, “A shameless woman lies in the em- 
brace of the king and my little child is at the feet of a 
shameless woman.” The king heard the parrot and ordered 
it to be caught and fed it. One day while the king was 
visiting the town I Nao killed the parrot and cooked it with 
gourds. When the king came back he missed the parrot 
and asked I Nao what had happened to it. She said, “ The 
cat killed it and 1 cooked it with gourds.” Then she set 
the meal before the king but he would not eat but cast the 
food away and in the place where it fell a gourd tree sprang 
up bearing one fruit. This the king plucked and put in a 
box and erelong a girl came out of the gourd. She told the 
king of her previous existence and when he heard all he 
put I Nao to death. Her body he ordered to be pickled. 
The head was placed at the bottom, the legs in the middle 
and the palms of the hands at the top. When the mother 
of I Nao came to visit her at the palace the king gave her 
some of the pickle which she took home and gave to her 
youngest child to cook. And the child said, “ Mother, 
mother, this is very like the palms of Sister Nao’s hands.” 

“ Baggage, what do you know ? My daughter is a queen 
and the pickle is lizard-pickle which the king gave me.” 

Again she went to the palace and the king gave her the 
legs. Ahd the child said, “ Mother, mother, these are very 
like the legs of sister Nao.” 

“ Nonsense, my daughter is a queen and these are the legs 
of the lizard.” 

Next time she went to the palace the king gave her the 
head. When she gave it to the child to cook the child 
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said, “ Mother, mother, this is very like the head of sister 
Nao.” The old woman looked and recognized her daughter’s 
head and went to the palace to reproach the king. When 
she came to his presence he let fall a betel-cracker and said 
to the old woman, “ Mother, please pick it up and hand it 
to me. Then we can have a proper talk.” The old woman 
went down to pick up the betel-cracker and the king poured 
very hot water on her from above. The old woman 
screamed with pain and rolled over and over in the mud. 
Then the king said, “ Go home and lay out a smooth mat 
and sprinkle it with salt and roll on it. So will the pain be 
eased. So the old woman ran home and called, “ Oh 
youngest child of your mother ! Spread a mat and sprinkle 
it with salt. Spread a mat and sprinkle it with salt.” And 
when the child saw her mother come hurrying along, she 
stood on the verandah of the house and danced and sang, 
“ My sister is a queen and I shall be allowed to wear a 
court dress.” And so dancing, and singing she went for a 
mat and danced down with it and spread it out and sprink- 
led salt over it. And the old woman lay down and rolled 
and died there on the mat. 

Note.— There is a somewhat similar Burmese story where the 
mother becomes a turtle and pays similar attention to her daughter. 
(oa|:5|OGo:oDcS«G5>‘lS;S:co;oDcS«) From the turtle’s bones gold and silver 
trees grow. These are pulled up by an itinerant prince who marries 
the daughter. The stepmother dies and becomes a porpoise. From the 
bones of the porpoise springs a Gon-bin, with its appearance the vil- 
lagers quarrel all day long. Finally they up-root the gonbin and cast 
it into the river. Now this species of tree is called On -bin. 

Burmese folk-lore, unlike Talaing, does not seem to admit the emer- 
gence of animal life from vegetable life. If it does, one would be glad 
to hear of instances. 

The story of the Okshitthi minthami is hardly parallel, for the girl 
there seems to be a fairy who lives in the fruit and only becomes 
human when the fruit, her home, is destroyed during her absence. 
There is another story of Ngetpyaw-me who came out of a piece of 
plantain trunk but this story, though told in Burmese, was obtained in 
Pegu and may not be of Burman origin. 

XL— The story of the lying young man. 

Once upon a time a man and wife had a son. They sent 
him to school and there, alone of all the pupils, he acquired 
no knowledge whatever. The priest considered his case 
and said, “What is this fellow? He has no skill save in 
cheating.” So he said to the youth, “Leave this school. 
Go bind the water and roast the wind.” The youth went 
away but he could neither bind the water nor catch the 
wind. He came again to the priest and told how he had 
failed and the priest said, “Your only skill is to cheat 
others.” 
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Then he went back home and there heard of an old woman 
who was at law with her son-in-law. He went to court and 
the judge said, “ The old woman wins and the son-in-law 
loses. The old woman is to take the hundred pieces of 
gold.” As the old woman reached home the youth came 
up behind her and said, “Lady, give me a drink of water.'’ 

“ There is my daughter,” she said, “ Go and ask her.” 

Then the youth went to the young woman and said, “ You 
have lost your case. Give me the hundred pieces of gold. 
It is the judg’s order.” 

“ Mother,” the girl said, “ shall I give it him.” 

“ Give it him, daughter,” the old woman said. 

So the youth took the gold and ran away with it. When 
he had gone the daughter said, “Mother, is it really true 
that we lost our case?” 

“ No,” said the old woman, “ we won.” 

“Then why did you tell me to give him the gold?” 

“ I did not, I told you to give him a drink.” 

Then they gave chase, and the youth ran. In the middle 
of an open space he met a man on horseback who asked 
him why he ran. 

“I am running from that girl. She wants to marry me 
and I don’t want to marry her.” 

“ Why not make an exchange? You take my horse and 
I will take the woman.” 

“ Done,” said the youth and got on the horse and rode off. 

The man waited for the girl and said, “ Why are you 
running? ” 

“I am chasing that fellow. He has stolen a hundred 
pieces of gold.” Then the man stood drooping. 

The youth came to a certain village and lodged in the 
house of a rich man. Next morning he asked the rich man’s 
wife for a sieve. She inquired why he wanted it and he 
said, “ Come and look if you like.” They went to the stable 
and the youth scraped up the horse dung and sifted it and 
behold a hundred viss of gold. 

“ Will you sell this horse?” the rich man’s wife asked. 

“ I cannot part with him,” he replied. 

Then the rich man’s wife went to the rich man and said : 
“this youth has just sifted the dung of his horse and it 
yielded a hundred viss of gold.” 

“ We must buy it,” said the rich man. His wife again 
went to the youth and asked him to sell. 

“ How much will you give me? ” he said. 

“ Our treasures are in the house. Go and take as much 
as you can carry.” 
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Then the youth warned the rich man and his wife saying, 
*‘Not till seven days have elapsed shall you sift the dung 
of this horse.” From the house of the rich man he went 
on, passing from field to forest and from forest to field. 
When seven days had elapsed they sifted the horse’s dung 
for gold and gold there was none. Then said the rich man, 
“ Verily the youth has cheated us.” 

The young man’s way lay through a forest and in the 
forest he met a bear. As it came snarling towards him he 
caught both its fore paws and they circled round each other 
wrestling. The gold and jewels from the young man’s 
bundle were scattered on the ground. Presently a hunter 
came along and started to gather up the treasure. 

“ Heh, what are you doing?” said the youth, “I am 
grinding gold and if you want some you must come and 
help mc.^’ 

*‘Lord of benefits, let me grind.” 

“All right, come and catch hold of his right and left 
paws. So. But don’t start grinding yet. I will first pick up 
what I have already ground.” 

So the youth picked up the treasure and went his way, 
passing from field to forest and from forest to field. Coming 
at length to a town he went and did homage to the king. 
And the king gave him the revenues of a bazaar. He col- 
lected the dues every day and became rich and built a large 
house in the middle of the town. And the people said, 
“ Formerly we paid four annas a day but this man collects 
eight annas. It is unendurable. We will go and complain 
to the king.” Then the king called the youth before him 
and said, “Why are you charging eight annas when four 
was the customary charge. The bazaar sellers complain 
that they have no profit.” Then the king passed an order, 
“Let this man die. Take him to the river shore and when 
the tide rises push him in.” The attendants took the youth 
to the river bank and he remained there as in a dream. By 
and by a cloth seller came along and said, “ Friend, why do 
you stay there as one in a dream? ” 

“ The people have chosen me to be king and I would not. 
This is why I stand as one in a dream.” 

“I am quite willing to be king,” said the cloth-seller. 
“ Suppose I take your place? ” 

“ All right,” said the youth : so the cloth-seller stood as 
the youth had stood and the youth took the cloth-seller’s 
bundle, went back to his house and remained there private- 
ly, As for the cloth-seller, he stood facing the river as one 
in a dream and the king came from behind and kicked him 
into the water. 
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After about three months had passed, the youth went 
to the palace and the king asked him, “What seek you 
here?’* 

The youth replied; “Verily that is a happy country. 
Your majesty’s parents and grandparents all enjoined me, 
saying, “Tell our son to come and visit us.” 

“How can one go?” the king asked. 

“ Just as I did,” said the youth. The king therefore went 
to the river’s bank and the young man kicked him in. 

Then the ministers asked him : “To what town has our 
king gone?” He replied, “To the town of Pao.” When 
they asked again, he said, “ To the town of Ui.” When they 
asked again, he said “ He is now in the town of Dzut” And 
when they asked again, he said, “Ask me no more. He is 
now in the town of his parents and it is well with him. If 
you question me again I will kill you and all your house- 
holds.” On this, none of the ministers dared inquire further 
and the youth became king. 

Note. — The Talaing words in the last paragraph mean respectively, 
“to swell,” “to rot,” “bones.” “The town of his parents” is hardly 
an adequate rendering of tdiing mi. toi. me. nyin-lit, “the town of his 
mother and the earth of his father.” 

XII.— The Story of the Hunch-back and the 
Blind Man. 

Once upon a time the hunch-back and the blind man 
went to earn a living. They passed from field to forest 
and from forest to field. In the forest there was a fierce 
tiger which ate every man who came there. The hunch- 
back and the blind man lay down and laid the soles of their 
feet together and went to sleep. The tiger came and found 
them lying thus and said to himself, “ Lo, a two-headed 
man. I have never seen such an one. If I eat this head, 
that one will rise and attack me.” So the tiger went and 
called all the four-footed animals. They came and looked 
and said, “We never saw such a man.” At this moment 
the hunchback and the blind man both got up together. 
Seeing this, all the four-footed animals ran away. Only the 
turtle remained, who could not run and moved off slowly 
with his joints creaking. The hunchback caught him and 
hung him on the neck of the blind man. 

Passing on their way, they came to a village where there 
was a festival. They were getting the drum ready. The 
dancing had not yet begun. “We will dance tomorrow,” 
they said. So at night the hunchback stole a drum and 
hung it on the neck of the blind man. Going on from 
thence, they came to rice-fields in a clearing and found a 
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harrow there. The hunchback stole it and hung it on the 
neck of the blind man. 

So they went on, passing from field to forest and from 
forest to field, till they came to the house of a Bilu (takoh) 
The takohs had gone to search for food but the seven 
children of the takohs were in the house. The hunchback 
and the blind man gave them each a mouthful of rice and a 
drink of water and hit them all on the head. Then they 
shut the door and hid inside the house. When the sun was 
low the takohs came back and cried, “He, who are you in 
our house?’’ 

“ Us,” said the hunchback and the blind man. 

“I am a takoh : don’t you know?” 

“ If you are a takoh, I am a takah.” 

“Would you like to see one of the lice from my head?” 
And he passed in a louse as big as a rat. 

“Should you like to see a takah’s louse?” And they 
handed out the turtle. 

“Aw. La, la la la,” said the takoh. “Would you like to 
see my hair-comb? ” 

“Would you like to see my hair-comb?” And they hand- 
ed out the harrow. 

“Aw, la, la, la, la, la,” said the takoh. “ Would you like 
to hear me break wind? ” 

“Would you like to hear a takah break wind?” And 
the hunchback and the blind man beat the drum rub-adub- 
dub. 

When the takohs heard the noise, they ran away. Then 
the hunchback and the blind man heaped up the gold and 
silver in the house and fell to dividing it. The blind man 
ran his hands over the hunchback’s heap and found it big- 
ger than his own and scattered the heaps. Then the blind 
man divided the treasure and took the bigger heap to him- 
self. Then they fell to words and from words to blows i 
the hunchback smote the blind man on the cheek and the 
blind man hit the hunchback with his elbow. And the 
hunchback’s back became straight and the eyes of the blind 
man seeing. Then they divided the gold and silver equally 
and carried it home. 

Note. — The halt and the blind also appears in Burmese story. 

J. A. STEWART. 



BURMESE GHOST STORIES* 

I. — Nga Chan Kaung and the Ghost. 

Away back in the year 1753 A.D. there lived a monk, 
named Attila in Ushit village in Tapayin district. He was 
a man of upright character, steadfast virtue and religious 
precept. As the representative of the Buddha, he brought 
peace and happiness into that small village. Pw^’s, wrest- 
ling matches, gambling, cock-fights, drinking and debauchery 
were stopped, and everybody became a better Buddhist. 
Buddhist festivals were religiously held and five times a 
year the village of Ushit was as gay as the mansion of the 
Gods, when candles were lit, torches were burnt, offerings 
were made to monk and layman and everybody appeared 
at his or her best. 

Two miles away from the village, on the out-skirt of a 
forest was a little hut, the rest-house of a cultivator and his 
wife, Nga Chan Kaung and Mi E Nyo. They were very 
poor and ploughed the field regardless of sun and rain. It 
was their habit to rest at the hut during the day and return 
to the village with the last rays of the setting sun. They 
were the proud owners of two dogs, Taw-lone-hmway (1) 
and Tway-ma-shoung, (2) ferocious animals, of the hunting 
breed and plucky enough to fight even tigers and leopards. 
At that time, the stretch of land between the village and the 
hut was infested with a band of ghosts, which taking the 
form of hideous monsters, were wont to frighten way-farers, 
seize them and eat them. Those who managed to escape 
invariably took ill and died. Such was the terror of these 
demons that nobody would think of passing by that way 
after 3 o’clock in the evening. 

It was the eve of Taboung Festival and every one in 
Ushit was making preparations against the morrow, which 
was to be a day of rejoicing, when, according to ancient 
custom, everybody did meritorious acts. Nga Chan Kaung, 
like a good villager, thought it his duty to be in the village 
on that day and help in the preparations. So he took his 
dinner at the hut and went along in the direction of the vil- 
lage in company with his two dogs, not forgetting first to 
sharpen his trusty dah, which he held firmly in his hand. 
Just as he came near a banyan tree hard by a tank, he 
heard the trampling of hoofs and presently behold I there 
came towards him a horse in full gallop. Nga Chan Kaung 

■ (1). Ranger of the whole forest.” 

(2). Never spare.” 


6 
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at once knew that the horse was nothing else but the noto- 
rious ghost, which had inspired so many with fear and 
trembling. Being full of courage, he grasped his dah firmly 
and stood still in self-defence. The ghost disappeared. 
Instantly, it showed itself in the form of a man hanging on 
to a branch of the banyan tree. Nga Chan Kaung letting 
out an oath, as much as to say, “ Now 1 have got you,” cut 
a branch off the tree and threw it at the ghost. The ghost 
let itself down from the tree and took to its heels. The two 
blood-hounds which were used to hunting game needed no 
encouragement but gave immediate chase. The ghost ran 
up a kyun tree. Nga Chan Kaung, guided by the barking 
of the hounds, came up and finding the ghost up in the tree, 
climbed up and beat every branch of it with his stick. The 
ghost came down and ran, the dogs chased, the ghost ran 
up the nearest tree it could find, Nga Chan Kaung climbed 
up and beat the ghost out of the tree. This little scene was 
acted at every tree on the way until they came close to 
Ushit, when the ghost entered a tree-hollow. The hounds 
unable to enter the hollow barked from outside and Nga 
Chan Kaung thrust the end of his stick into the hollow and 
disturbed the ghost so much that it was obliged to run out. 
The hounds were again at its heels and it only escaped by 
slipping into a prawn hole in a field. Nga Chan Kaung 
came up and finding the bogs barking at the prawn hole 
uttered an oath, saying “ I won’t stay till I kill you.” He 
then blocked up the hole securely, fetched a spade from 
home and began digging it up. When he had dug deep 
enough he found a lizard inside. He swore that the lizard 
was the ghost, killed it with the spade, roasted it in the fire 
and ate it with some toddy at a toddy seller’s shop. The 
ghost finding itself well-nigh annihilated and wishing to 
continue its existence took conception in the womb of the 
toddy-seller’s wife, Mi Lun Hmway and in due course was 
born as her son, W hen the boy was old enough to speak, 
whenever he saw Nga Chan Kaung, be would scream with 
fear and fall into strange fits. When the another asked, he 
would bawl out, pointing his trembling finger at Nga Chan 
Kaung, “He ate me up with toddy, I fear him.” Nga Chan 
Kaung thus found out that the ghost he had molested so 
much had been born as a human being. And it was his 
pleasure to entertain people grouped round him on a moon- 
lit verandah by recounting his former experiences and 
advising them to be always bold in any encounter with 
ghosts. He lived to a good old age and never more did he 
hear of any ghost haunting the road which led from the vil- 
lage to his little hut* 
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IL— The Ghost in the Royal Service. 

It was in the year 1762 that King Naungdawgyi sent an 
army under two of his generals to settte some difference in 
Zimm^. Udain-kyaw-kaung, one of the officers happened 
to die on the way and became a ghost. One night he 
appeared to the king, who was asleep, shook him by the 
legs and having related the circumstances of his death de- 
manded permission to enter the royal service. The king 
who was as fearless as the lion granted his request and 
made him Guard of the Palace Verandah. Hearing that 
the Siamese had surprised the Burmese Guards at Martaban, 
the king despatched two horsemen, Nga Tha and Nga Shoon 
by way of Toungoo to report on the matter. The king 
being impatient of their return sent after them the man-ghost 
Udain-kyaw-kaung, who discharged the duty in the course 
of that very day. The king disbelieving that he could have 
done it so quickly, the ghost reported thus ; — “ May it please 
Your Majesty. Your most humble servant found on the 
return journey the two housemen cooking their food under 
a tamarind tree at Toungoo at about one o’clock in the 
evening. To prevent any doubt on the matter, your most 
humble servant took the precaution to cut down some 
tamarind leaves and bi'anches and to frighten the horsemen 
by shaking the whole tree. The horsemen h^ve in their 
possession a letter from the Governor of Martaban to your 
most Gracious Majesty to the effect that the city owing to 
the glory of Your Majesty is not disturbed by any rebels, 
dacoits or thieves. These horsemen will arrive in due 
course at the Golden Feet of Your Most Gracious Majesty.” 
When a few days later the horsemen arrived, they confirm- 
ed everything the ghost had said. In recognition of this 
service the ghost petitioned that he might be honoured with 
a suitable title. The king desired that he should appear 
bodily in his true colours and take the honour from the 
royal presence Thereupon, the ghost pleaded that his 
true bodily appearance being hideous and awe-inspiring, 
his presence might be excused, but that the title having 
been duly conferred would be conveyed by him to his own 
residence (the Pillar in the Palace Verandah). Accordingly, 
in the presence of all the ministers, the king had the title of 
Javana-yakkha-kyaw-kaung, (the celebrated Demon of quick 
despatch) inscribed on a gold plate and every one present 
saw the plate being carried by the string and placed at the 
haunted pillar by the invisible ghost 

Note : — Both these tales have been adapted from the Burmese of 

Tajjatihadipani kyan. MAUNG TIN. 
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THE CHINS OF MYINGYAN. 

There are numerous legends connecting Myingyan with 
the Chin Country. It is reported that one at least of the 
Chin tribes has a legend of having migrated within recent 
times from Popa. Relations still exist between the district 
and the Chins inhabiting the Pakokku Hills. 

The Chins of Myingyan are said to be derived from two 
sources, the aboriginal inhabitants, and a settlement from 
the Chin Hills established by Namani sithu near the river 
bank at Yuafha in the Pagan Township. 

The aboriginal inhabitants have left their mark all over 
the district. From Payagyi in the Natogyi township to 
Popa in the south there are Chin Relics. These consist of 
burial grounds in which little clay pots containing stone 
beads are found, buried with the bones. Most of these 
have been sold to the Chins, there was until recently a 
regular market, some of the ornaments fetching so much as 
Rs. 5/- a bead. The beads are of two kinds, amber and black 
stone in each case with white circles engraved. 

The old town of Payagyi is fabled to have been swallow- 
ed up by an earthquake before the days of Nawrata (11th 
century). The walls, the moat and southern gate are still 
to be identified. It appears possible that the place was a 
trade centre, before the establishment of a dynasty of Pagan, 
an out-post of the Pyus of Prome. The aboriginal inhabit- 
ants were reduced to the status of pagoda slaves, and the 
well can still be pointed out where the people hid the stone 
inscription commemorating their servile status. 

East of Popa some are the people are still termed half 
caste Chins, and it is said that within the last two genera- 
tions they still spoke Chin. The old people of the present 
day still wore Chin ornaments and Chin attire when they 
were young. At present however they all call themselves 
Burman, although 13 people in the district returned them- 
selves as Chin at the last census. 

The tribal warfare between Chins, Shans and Burmans 
which accompanied the settlement of the district by its pre- 
sent occupants is still commemorated in legend and tradition. 
These traditions centre round Popa and it is said that all 
the Chins between Popa and the Tayuindaing range are of 
aboriginal origin. A few place names recall a Chin incur- 
sion or migration. Lin-che-tauk is a tank where the leader 
of the Chins wearying on his long journey from Popa to the 
river stood on tip toe to see if he could see the water. The 
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original name was Chin-che-tauk. There are other tanks 
and villages along the line of route recalled in this tradition. 

West of the Tayuindaing range the Chins are alleged to 
represent the survival of a colony planted by a Burman 
King. Narathu, the son of Na mani sithu, made his brother 
overlord of Taungzin Kohna-kayaing, the official style of 
the Chin country. His brother as an acknowledgement of 
suzerainty sent him a thousand Chins. These were planted 
near Yuatha, a village traditionally founded by Thamodarit 
on his emigration to Pagan from Prome. With one of the 
maidens Narathu fell in love. He married her and raised 
her four brothers to the rank of “thu-gaung” at Salin. 
From these four brothers the present thu gaungs derive 
their origin. That at least is the story in Yuatha. The 
girl however did not find a husband sufficient consolation 
for the loss of her four brothers. She pined away and 
died. She became a nat, and her image is still enshrined in 
a *‘nat-sin” near the village. 

There was an earlier connection between this village and 
the Chins- Shwebonsin was a Chin maiden found in the 
Chin country by Namani sithu who had sailed there in his 
magic raft. She also was raised to the throne but being 
superseded by a new favourite she died of a broken heart. 
Finding herself promoted to the country of the nats she 
took vengeance on the king. Seizing the prow of his magic 
raft, she revealed her identity and the cause of her death. 
The king was filled with remorse and bestowed on her the 
village of Nyaung hla just by Yuatha, which was hence- 
forward until the annexation exempt from paying revenue. 

She still appears to her villagers as a beautiful maiden in 
a queen^s robes whenever they are in difficulty. As is so 
often the case the rule is personal and not territorial. By 
intermarriage of her subordinates she has extended her 
authority over people in adjacent villages. And it is said 
that even when one of her followers is in Lower Burma, he 
finds protection in her from spiritual adversaries such as a 
“ thu-ye.^’ In the natsin she is represented as seated on an 
elephant. An attendant rides behind her carrying a cere- 
monial ornament. This however has been broken off and 
lies beneath the elephant. It is claimed that the statue is 
that originally erected at her apotheosis. 

J. S. F. 


SOME PLACE NAMES. 

Most place names, I suppose, like most personal names 
have a meaning. In Burma a meaning of sorts is very 
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readily arrived at, but it is not so readily determined how 
much fact underlies the fiction which envelopes most of the 
older names. Sometimes of course the meaning is obvious, 
Ye-dwin the village with the well, Chaung-bet, the village 
by the stream. A.nd it is remarkable how many of these 
names recall suburban villas, Kon-tha, Mount Pleasant, 
Myin-tha, Fair View, or Bella vista. But many of the older 
villages are often associated in a single tradition, if the sub 
stratum of truth could be dissociated we should be a long 
way towards determining the history of the country for a 
period when the chronicles relate nothing but the benfac- 
tions and the wars of kings and the visits of ambassadors. 
Here are two examples from the Myingyan District. 

In Pagan several villages are associated with a dog which 
once belonged to Maha-Thipade, better known as Talok 
pye min, the King who fled before the Chinamen. The dog 
was lost, and big men and small, thugyis, ministers and 
servants all had to turn out in chase of it. They followed 
it to Kwe-byok, originally kwe dauk pyok, the village where 
his neck bell fell off. The dog ran on and arrived at a place 
where a woman was cooking palm sugar. He went inside 
and the woman threw a lump of fuel at him, hence Kwe- 
gaung-pyit, a village now abolished but formerly near 
Taungzim Myoma. He ran on towards the hills and the 
hunters hid themselves in the pass termed Kwe-chaung-wa. 
They did not catch it but following the tracks they obtained 
information that it had been seen eating plum fruit (zi this) in 
the jungle. This is the fashion of wild dogs. This place 
formerly known as Zithi sa myin, the place where the eating 
of plums was seen, became Zi tha myin, and is now called 
Zi sa myin, shown in the ordnance map as Zi sin myaing. 
Failing to catch it alive they killed it at Kwe gyi that, a vil- 
lage near the river still existing within living memory. 

Taung zin above mentioned is the place where the peacock 
came down from Popa, Baung le, nearer Popa is the place 
where it fell. The names seem to be associated with the 
tribal wars which took place between Chin and Burman 
during the first occupation of the country by its present in- 
habitants. 

Many of these place names recall the amours of princes. 
At Linga-sauk Namani sithu caught a glimpse of hair, a 
fine girl that” and he went in search of her. There was an 
old man near by frightening sparrows, lin-sa-sauk, hence 
Linga sauk, from whom he asked her name. At Seiktein a 
series of tanks recalls the adventures of another prince with 
a maiden of the village. Here the story connects the then 
dynasty with Arakan, 
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One of the longest stories in the district however is con- 
nected with the foundation of Talok myo. This, the former 
capital of Myingyan, was according to tradition, founded in 
B. E. 218, (A. C, 858). It was then known as Tha-zi Myo, 
pleasant and prosperous. A pagoda was built here by 
Asoka, Thiri-dhamma-thawka (the dates of course do not 
agree) but in later days the town was deserted and relapsed 
to jungle. After four hundred years a hunter, Nga Ta, saw 
what appeared to be a burning bush. He went to see what 
was happening, it was no earthly light. As he came up a 
deer, thamin, ran out of the cover. He gave chase and at 
Pyo-gan, it vomited (pyo an) out of distress. But he . ran 
on and he did not catch other glimpse of it until Shwe-my in- 
din, the pagoda still standing fabled to have been erected in 
memory of this incident. At Kyauk kand it was lying down 
but started up in fright (kyauk-lan) and fled from sight. The 
next glimpse he obtained was by climbing up a tree on the 
site of the pagoda known as “ Tet-txn-gyi,” it was then 
crouching down, pasit-tok, near the present pagoda of that 
name. Tired of the chase he sat down at Nga-ta-laing, a 
village known formerly as Nga-Ta-taing, but was again en- 
couraged to resume pursuit by seeing the deer bathing its 
horns in the Gyo-the, originally gyo-thwe, Lake. It crossed 
the river to Ngatayaw, a village which commemorates his 
longing Nga-ta Hmyaw, for the chase to end. Finally it 
turned back to its old lair. Here he called men to surround 
it. They cleared the jungle, and found the old pagoda. 
This was restored by order of the King, Namani sithu — he 
plays a large part in the most of these legends. The old 
town was re-established, and Nga Ta appointed the first 
governor, hence Nga Ta lok Myo, the Town founded by 
Nga Ta, now corrupted into Talok-myo. 

Another explanation of this name is tempting. The Myin 
country of My in gy an, is generally supposed to owe its name 
to its connection with the cavalry. The regiment which 
it supported however was not mounted. The name is 
usually explained as having been given to the regiment in 
token of its prowess in defeating a large force of mounted 
men. More probable perhaps is the explanation that it was 
the country of the Myin or Mran, an early centre of the 
Mrans, who have given their name to the whole country. 
This derivation has the approval of U Tin, the learned 
magistrate of Pagan. Pyu-gama, Pagan, has often been 
explained as the cities of the Pyus or Paios. It is an inter- 
erting specualticn that Talok myo recalls some settlement 
of Chinamen, just as Myingaba, Myin-Pagan, recalls the 
Burman quarter at Pagan. 
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There are many indications that Pagan was once the 
capital of the Pyns, who migrated northward from Prome, 
that they were connected with the Ari worship, that the 
Burman centre was in the north of Myingyan and that the 
expulsion of the Ari priests by Nawrata represented the rise 
of Burman power at the Pyu court. Kyauk sauk Myo still 
recalls the days when the Ari priests fortified themselves 
behind stone buildings against the Burman power. But 
these indications have never been worked out, possibly they 
never will be, probably correlation and analysis of the 
numerous traditions concerning place names would go far to 
establish or refuse the theory which is here suggested. 

J. S. F. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF PALI GRAMMAR 

(IN BURMESE.) 

By Tha Dun Aung. 

This is a book which testifies to the industry of the author 
without reflecting much credit upon him. From beginning 
to end it is a veritable mine of information but unfortunately 
the information is mostly such as is not welcome in a 
book which goes by the name of A Junior Course. One 
would expect in a book of this sort the treatment of the 
subject to be lucid with a judicious selection of well-authen- 
ticated examples in illustration of the salient rules of gram- 
mar* The author should work through each lesson fully 
aware of its difficulties and quite in sympathy with the 
intellectual struggles of the learner. In place of that the 
author in the present case has expected too much from the 
pupil, who must be as learned as the author himself if he 
is to benefit at all by the book- Every conceivable rule is 
given, together with such an overwhelming mass of examples 
that instead of making the rule clearer they are more likely 
to mystify it. 

To illustrate what we have said, we refer to the chapters 
on Kita and Karaka. In the former chapter, the Pali sent- 
ences showing the derivation of roots, such for instance 
as; the one on \/sun on page 199, are out of place in an ele- 
mentary book. We register some glaring technical errors : — 
inmigl+iva (p 8) ihe sandhi is not that the following (i) 
has been dropped but that it has coalesced with the preced- 
ing (i) ; in gaochami+iti (p. 9) and aii+ife (p. 10), the 
same rule has been distorted into the statement that the 
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preceding (i) being elided, the following has been lengthened. 
The same mistake is made with regard to madhu + udakam 
and bahu + upakaram, on the same page, where the right 
sandhi is u + u=:u. The products assMo and tanhakkhayo 
(p. 17) have not been properly explained. Page 45 gives 
the infinitive suffixes as nipata's ! Kukkura (p. 60) means 
not a fowl but a dog. The root of papunitva is wrongly 
given as v/papa (p. 174), y/pap (pp. 181, 244), though, 
strange enough, the right root ap is given on page 229- 
The Perfect Participle Passive has not been distinguished 
from the Perfect Participle Active (p. 188), The root of 
ravaii is not rav (p. 221) but ru, and of pesefi not pis 
(p. 232) but is* On page 224 the intensive verbs have been 
mixed up with the Reduplicated verbs, Santo, samdno, 
sati, the pres, part, ref, of \/ as have not been explained. 

It stands to reason that if the author had been less dif- 
fuse, most of these errors would have been avoided and the 
book, which is full of matter, would have gained much in 
point of utility. 

M. T. 


“BURMESE SKETCHES.” 

BY Taw Sein Ko. 

In this compact volume of 365 pages, Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
has brought together most of his Essays, criticisins and 
other utterances during the past thirty years. His many 
contributions to the journals of various learned societies 
have not hitherto been accessible except to a very few, and, 
now that the Burma Research Society has begun to create 
an interest in scholarly studies and investigation, we are 
particularly thankful to anyone who is able to provide mat- 
ter worth reading. At present beginners in the intellectual 
pursuit of things Burmese are often at a loss to know where 
to start from and how much has already been achieved. 
The few land-marks that exist are obscure to the uninitiated. 
A book, such as the one under review, which contains 
chapters on Ethnology, Philology, History, Archaeology, 
Biography, Superstition, Folklore, Religion and so on, af- 
fords a very wide range of subjects to select from, and no 
one can fail to find at least two or more topics which appeal 
to him. References to other works are copious and the 
student is enabled to map out a course for himself. 

At the same time the reader should remember that re- 
search work in Burma is still in its infancy and that one 
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has often to contend with preconceived notions and preju- 
dices in the quest for what is most probably the truth. 
The Burman, that is the Upper Burman, strongly resents 
the theory that he obtained his religion and letters from the 
so-called Talaings, and puts forward the claim that the 
Buddha personally visited his part of the country. Such a 
claim is refuted by all the available evidence, but one has 
to be careful, on the rebound, not to fly off to some other 
equally untenable suggestion. Where the Burmese came 
from, whence they obtained their first knowledge of Bud- 
dhism, how their language and alphabet were constructed 

these and similar points have not yet been thoroughly 

investigated and it is too early to dogmatise in any direc- 
tion. Our sole complaint against the author of “Burmese 
Sketches “ is that he looks too much to China as the fons 
et origo of many Burman institutions (Sec the Journal, VoL 
I, Part II, page 43, and VoL II, Part II, page 197). In his 
article at page 179 on “The Introduction of Buddhism into 
Burma,” Mr. Taw Sein Ko gives most of his reasons for 
suggesting that the national faith was imported fi*om or 
through China, but a good deal of fresh light has been 
thrown on the subject since the article was first published 
(about nine years ago). Thus, the antiquity of Prome, 
hitherto in question, was recently admitted to a great extent, 
and the Pyus, forerunners of the Burmese, have been shown 
to have professed Buddhism. Further investigation into 
the indigenous Burmese Mon, and Shan literature will pro- 
bably show that Chinese or Tartar influence was not felt in 
Burma till a comparatively late period. 

We think every reader of this Journal should possess a 
copy of the work before us, as it will enable him to follow 
more easily the discussions which from time to time take 
place. 


M. O. 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY, 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Committee of the Burma 
Research Society, held at the Rangoon College on Friday, 
the 31st January, 1913, at 5-15 p.m. 

Present. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Hartnoll, President, 

M. Hunter, Esquire, 1 „ Pre’^idenU 

U May Oung, | Vtce-J:'resiaents. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Rutledge, 

U Ne Dun, 

Rev. W. C. B. Purser. 

U Bah Too, K, S. M., C. L E. 

J. T. Best, Esquire. 

U Shwe Zan Oung. 

A. D. Keith, Esqr., Hon. Secretary. 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 

2. The Honorary Secretary’s report for the year was 
read and confirmed. 

3. The Accounts for the year were passed. The Hono- 
rary Treasurer was asked to arrange for a deposit of 
Rs. 3000/- at either the Chartered or National Bank, if in- 
terest at the rate of 4% were allowed. 

4. It was decided to elect Mr. Bridges, a corresponding 
member of the Society. 

5. The alterations in the rules suggested by the Sub- 
Committee were approved for presentation to the General 
Meeting. 

6. The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — 

Major Ormiston, I. A. 

G.' H.' Scef kfq?.?’ } Rangoon. 

Rangoon: Alan D. Keith, 

The 20th March, 1913. Hon. Secretary. 
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Minutes of the Meeting of the Suh-Committee held at 
Rangoon College, on the 5th September, 1913, 

Present. 

Mr. M. Hunter, Vice-President, (in the chair). 

U May Oung, Vice-President, 

Prof. Maung Tin, Hon, Treasurer, 

Mr. A. D. Keith, Hon, Secretary, 

1. The Minutes of the last Meeting were confirmed. 

2. Recorded the taking over by Prof. Maung Tin on the 
5th August, of the duties of the Honorary Treasurer from 
U Set, who has proceeded on privilege leave. 

3. Read a letter from Mr. B. Carey and other members 
of the Society suggesting that the Society undertake the 
task of bringing out a new edition of Stevenson’s Burmese 
Dictionary. 

Resolved that U May Oung and Prof. Maung Tin report 
on the likelihood of obtaining sufficient help from Burmese 
scholars to make the task feasible. 

4. Read a letter from Mr. Chas. Duroiselle suggesting 
the publication by the Society of certain inscriptions, etc. 

Resolved that the matter be referred to the Committee. 

5. It was resolved to refer a proposal by U May Oung 
to publish a certain historical work in Talaing to the Com- 
mittee. 

6. It wae resolved to hold an Ordinary Meeting of the 
Society on Friday, the 26th September, when the following 
papers would be read ; — 

(a) Notes on the History of Hanthawaddy (Talaing 

Period), by J. S. Furnivall, Esquire. 

(b) Climate in Burmese History, by J. C. MacKenzie, 
Esquire. 

7. U May Oung brought the question of a possible exhi- 
bition of objects of archaeological interest. The Honorary 
Secretary was asked to write to the Officiating Superintend- 
ent, Archaeological Survey, to discover whether it would be 
possible to borrow any objects for the occasion. U May 
Oung undertook to inquire into the possibilities of the 
Phayre Museum. 
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8. The following gentlemen were duly elected members 
of the Society : — 

Major T. L. Ormiston, I. A., 

Messrs. H. M. Nadder, 

B. ‘W. Swithinbank, I. C. S., 

H. V. Wallace, I. C S., 

C. R. P. Cooper, I. C, S. 

Alan D. Keith, 
Hony. Secretary* 


Minutes of the Committee Meeting held on Friday, the 
26th September, 1913, 

Present. 

Mr. M, Hunter, Vice-President, 

Rev. J. F. Smith. | Prof. Maung Tin. 

Mr. A. D. Keith, 

1 . Resolved that a special meeting of the Committee be 
called to discuss the questions raised in paragraphs 3, 4 and 
5 of the Minutes of the Meeting of the Sub-Committee held 
on the 5th September, 1913. 

(3) Read a letter from Mr. B. Carey and other mem- 

bers of the Society suggesting that the Society 
undertake the task of bringing out a new edition 
of Stevenson’s Burmese Dictionary. 

Resolved that U May Oung and Prof. Maung Tin 
report on the likelihood of obtaining sufficient 
help from Burmese scholars to make the task 
feasible, 

(4) Read a letter from Mr. Chas. Duroiselle suggesting 

the publication by the Society of certain inscrip- 
tions, etc. 

Resolved that the matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee. 

(5) It was resolved to refer a proposal by U May 

Oung to publish a certain historical work in 
Talaing to the Committee. 

2. Recorded the taking over by Prof. Maung Tin on the 
5th August, of the duties of U Set, Honorary Treasurer, as 
temporary measure. 
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3. It was resolved to propose to the General Meeting 
that Professor Mating Tin be asked to accept the post of 
Editor in place of U May Oung who was anxious to resign 
the duties of the post. 


Alan D. Keith, 
Hony, Secretary, 


Minnies of the Sub- Committee held at Rangoon College 
on the 16th January, 1914, 


Present. 


M. Hunter, Esqr., 
U May Oung, 


Vice-Presidents, 


Rev. J. F. Smith, U Set, 

Prof. Maung Tin, A. D. Keith. 


1. The minutes of the meeting held on the 5th Septem- 
ber were confirmed. 

2. The following gentlemen were elected members of 
the Society : 


Major J. H. Sewell, Burma Railways, 

G. W. Smitz, Hlawga Water Works, 

Maung Them Maung, Barrister-at-Law, Prome, 

Mr. G. H. Luce, 1. E. S. 

Mr. T. Z. D. Babington, I. E. S. 

Maung Kin Maung, 

Mr. Khun Praisom Salaraks, Bangkok, 

Mr. John Shaw, E. A. C., Prome. 

Capt. C. M. D. Enriquez, I. A. 

3. It was resolved to hold the Annual General Meeting 
on the 29 or 30th January, whichever date would be most 
convenient to the President. It was resolved to read a 
paper by Mr. J. Stuart, entitled “ Why is Burma sparsely 
peopled?” 


Alan D. Keith, 
Hony, Secretary. 
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ORDINARY MEETING. 

An ordinary meeting of the Burma Research Society was 
held at Rangoon College on Friday, September 26th, 1913. 
Mr. M. Hunter, Vice-President of the Society, presided and 
the following were present : The Hon. U Hpay, the Rev. J. 
F, Smith, Mrs. Ross, Miss Morris, Maung Ne Dun, Messrs. 
Stewart, Morris, Bellars, Baldwin, A. Khalak, Maung Thein 
Kin, Saya Pye, Dr. G. R. T. Ross, Professor Maung Tin, 
Maung Thein Han, Mr. Taw Sone Teong, Maung San Pe, 
Maung Kin Maung, and Mr. A. D. Keith, Honorary Secre- 
tary. 

In the absence of the writer, Dr. Ross read Mr. J. S. 
Furnivall’s Notes on the Hisiory of Hanthawaddy.” The 
paper dealt with the history of Hanthawaddy from the 
Talaing period. Mr. Furnivall described the foundation of 
Hanthawaddy, the legends connected therewith, and the 
first dynasty. He gave at some length an account of the 
three empires of Hanthawaddy. In discussing the later 
history of Hanthawaddy Mr. Furnivall included a very 
interesting account of the internal administration and the 
system of taxation. To the lay mind not the least attractive 
portion of the paper were those dealing with the early 
settlers and the missionaries who flourished for so brief a 
period in Syriam. The paper ended with a short account 
of the monuments still unexplored in Hanthawaddy. Much 
work still remained to be done before questions connected 
with the laterite ruins, pagodas and walled cities of Hantha- 
waddy could be fully elucidated. 

Mr. Stewart, while hesitating to criticise so valuable a 
paper, doubted whether Mr, Furnivall had not perhaps 
understated the oppression of the Talaings by the Bur mans, 
after the Alompra regime. 

The discussion was not continued. 

The second paper, “ Climate in Burmese History ” by Mr. 
J. C. MacKenzie, was read by Professor Maung Tin. The 
writer discussed the causes which may have led in certain 
instances to the decrease of cultivation. One cause might 
be the diminution in rainfall. It was very probable that at 
the beginning of the Christian era rainfall was more abund- 
ant in Central Asia. The climate, too, was cooler. From 
800 to the Middle Ages the climate had been stable. In the 
modern period the climate had been growing drier and 
hotter. Desiccation was very likely the cause of the early 
immigrations into Burma. In Burma itself there was proof 
of desiccation. We read of grants of land at Pagan which 
now were very different in soil and fertility from what they 
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must have been when the grants were made. Moreover 
the permanence of the Pagan monuments was probably due 
to the fact that the clay out of which the bricks were made 
was more alkaline owing the greater dampness of the soil 
when the buildings were constructed, This original superi- 
ority in the clay had now disappeared owing to the greater 
dryness of the climate. 

The chairman remarked that speculations as to change of 
climate had long been popular. The data, however, were 
insufficient to support final conclusions. The migration of 
peoples often followed desiccation and so afforded some 
sort of evidence as to climatic changes. It was true that in 
times past there had been a much heavier rainfall in Central 
Asia, but, as far as he was aware, no scientific explanation 
of the change — no explanation which scientists could safely 
accept — had been given. 

Dr, Ross doubted whether some of Mr. MacKenzie’s posi- 
tions could be defended. To say, as Mr. MacKenzie had 
done, that immigrations from China into Burma and Cali- 
fornia were instances of emigration as the result of desicca- 
tion was to ignore the many other causes which combine to 
encourage emigration. One might as well attribute the 
presence of the English in Burma to the desiccation of Eng- 
land. As regards the growing dryness of Burma, Dr. 
Ross agreed wifh Mr. MacKenzie. He had himself observed 
signs of desiccation in the Kalaw country. There seemed 
there to be a dry belt which ran as far as the Inle lake. 
There were narrow valleys with signs of terraced paddy- 
fields well defined, yet nobody now grew paddy in themr 
There was no water. The water there seemed to have an 
unfortunate habit of disappearing underground. No doubt 
the sub-soil might be very permeable, but there seemed to 
be signs that once upon a time the chaungs had managed 
to retain more water than they now retained : Dr. Ross 
also touched upon other points raised by the paper. 

Mr, Morris (Public Works Department) considered that 
the diminution of paddy-growing in Burma had been over- 
stated. The evidence for diminution consisted in local 
traditions and the presence of disused irrigation works. 
Although, for example, the whole of Kyaukse district might 
have been irrigated at different times, there was probably 
never more lands cultivated ot one time than were cultivated 
now. In Meiktila there had no doubt been many tanks but 
they were never all used at one time. The catchment area 
of the Samon could never have sufficed to fill all the tanks 
that existed. The Burmans had a habit of building a new 
thing rather than repair an old one. This might explain to 
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some extent the large number of tanks. Mr. Morris also 
pointed out that a larger amount of paddy might be culti- 
vated with the same amount of water, if hill-paddy were 
grown. This might explain some of the signs of greater 
cultivation in past times. 

Mr. Hunter, in a short speech, felt that he expressed the 
feelings of the society when he thanked Mr. Furnivall and 
Mr. MacKenzie for their interesting papers. He announced 
to the society that during the absence from Rangoon of tJ 
Set, Professor Maung Tin had kindly consented to take on 
the duties of Honorary Treasurer. U May Oung having 
expressed his desire to hand over the office of editor of the 
journal, Professor Maung Tin had been approached on the 
subject, and very probably would take up U May Oung’s 
post. As regards the society generally, he felt sure that all 
regretted the absence of the President from Rangoon. He 
would like to warn members that the Society had reached 
the critical stage to which all societies are liable. The first 
enthusiasm had worn off, and the stage of steady progress 
has not yet been attained. He hoped that all members 
would do what they could to enable the society to pass 
rapidly through this critical period of its existence. More 
writers were wanted for the journal. It was not necessary 
to write a long article. Short notes would be most welcome 
and most valuable. He regretted that he was unable to fix 
a date for the appearance of the next number of the journal. 
The editor was unfortunately unable to attend the meeting. 
There had been difficulties, he understood, but he hoped 
that publication would be achieved without much further 
delay. 


7 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

On the 1st January 1913, the date up to which the last 
statement was prepared, there was in hand a balance of 
Rs. 4.915-2-6. 

The receipts during the year 1913, amounted toRs. 2,042-8, 
being subscriptions from 103 Ordinary Members and two 
Life Members, U Po Bye and Maung Tin. 

The expenditure for the same period was Rs. 995-10-9, 
and the total balance in hand on the 1st January, 1914, was 
Rs. 5,961-15-9, of which Rs. 3,000 is in deposit with the 
Chartered Bank. 

Details are given below : — 
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